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This work differs from others in being more practical. 
I know of no work already published that explains fully 
and minutely all the steps which ought to be taken by 
a teacher in giving a lesson upon" Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Grammar, Geography, or other 
subject of his school course. Most of those that I have 
seen either enter too fully into the principles of a good 
method, and too little into the actual steps which ought 
to be taken ; or else confine themselves too exclusively 
to mere organisation. There are very few works to 
which a teacher could refer with certainty, if he sought 
to know whether his own system was right or not, and 
what methods were most generally approved of, or to 
which a school manager could point and say, ' I wish 
the classes to be taught so.' 

It was to supply this want, to the best of my ability, 
that I wrote the present work. In it are carefully 
detailed the most serious of the errors committed by 
teachers, and which my long experience as an In- 
spector of Schools gave me an opportimity of noticing. 
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Why they are faults is also shown, together with the 
remedies which have been found best calculated to re- 
move them. The value of these remedies is established 
bj such arguments as appeared to me to be the most 
suitable, and the principles upon which they depend 
are explained with sufficient fulness to enable teachers 
to carry them out intellectually, instead of mechani- 
cally, and to vary them judiciously when the special 
circumstances of their schools require such a course. 

I have avoided all disquisitions (thought so necessary 
by some authors) upon tnemory, jridgmenty reasoning, 
attention, &c. ; for though it may conceivably be argued 
that those who take upon themselves the office of edu- 
cating beings endowed with these faculties ought cer- 
tainly to know something of their peculiar functions, 
and of the theory and conditions of their successful 
action, yet there appeared to me to be two very strong 
reasons aga.inst entering upon these subjects in a work 
designed for teachers of elementary schools. (1) I 
felt that the vast majority could not understand «meta- 
physical disquisitions of the kind; and (2) that of those 
who could there were very few indeed capable of 
making this knowledge available in improving either 
their methods of teaching or the general arrangements 
of their schools. And unless they could do this, I felt 
that the subjects would be misplaced. My aim has 
been to mingle theory with practice, but always to 
keep the former subordinate to the latter, and produce 
such a work as would, I hoped, be of benefit even to 
the most intelligent teachers, and would certainly be 
practicable by all. 

I would respectfully draw the attention of those, who 
are engaged in administering the affairs of public educa- 
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tion, to thie system of teaching sketched out in this work, 
as I believe- it will be found, if efficiently carried out, 
a more hopeM and available remedy for the defects of 
popular education which admittedly exist, than those 
generally brought imder public notice. . Most educa- 
tionists look forward to a new race of teachers as the 
only possible means of producing satis&ctory results 
in our primary schools, and overlook the more feasible 
remedy of improving those already in office. They 
seem to take it for granted that the present educational 
staff have attained to the highest point of excellence of 
which they are capable ; but my experience of schools 
has shown me that this is an error ; and that, on the 
contrary, results far superior to what are now produced 
can be effected by the ordinary national teachers of the 
country, provided only that their energies and talents 
are properly directed. 

I can speak with considerable confidence on this 
point. The system of which I approve, and which is 
sketched out in the fi>llowing pages, has been in opera- 
tion, more or less successfully, for the last few yearSp 
in all the schools which comprise my present circuit of 
inspection; and the following statistics, in which its 
results are compared with those produced in other dis- 
tricts in Ireland under similar circumstances, will show 
what may be effected without changing the machinery 
at present in force. 

The rate of progress from ckss to class is taken as 

the best available test of efficiency ; and I believe it tb 

be a test sufficiently &ir and searching to establish the 

truth of what I have said. In the last Report of the 

Commissioners of National Education, Ireland (that for 

YS61), 1 find that, out of those who were M any time 

▲ 2 
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on the roll durmg the year, the schools which make up 
each Inspector's district fitted, on an average, 

16*36 per cent of those in 1st Book for remoTal into 2nd Book 
21*66 „ „ 2nd Book „ Sequel 

28*74 „ „ Sequel Book „ 3rd 

16*64 „ „ 3rd Book „ 4th 

4*76 „ „ 4th Book „ 6th (or 

highest) 

Whereas in this district I find that the following are the 
corresponding per-centages : — 

26*4 per cent were fitted for 2nd Book 
40 „ „ Sequel „ 

66 „ „• 3rd ,. 

37 „ „ 4th 

2*3 „ „ 6th » „ 

That is, that the results produced in this district 
were twice as great as those produced in any other dis- 
trict in Ireland, on an average ; and, therefore, if the 
same system were carried out in all, there would be 

' In the year 1861, 1 recommended the miy'ority of the teachers 
to consider the Fourth Beading Book as their highest for some 
lime, and hence the very small per centage of removals appearing 
from it In 1862, 1 found the character of the schools so much 
improved that it was possible to establish judiciously a fifth clast 
in several of them, and, in consequence, the removals from fourth 
hooks for that year were no less than 36 per cent. 

I am sorry that I have not now an opportunity of comparing 
the removals in my district, for 1862, with the removals in other 
totricts in Ireland for the same year (the Beport of the Com- 
missioners not yet being published), but I give here the per- 
centages for my own district, to show that even the very largo 
lesults secured in it> for 1861, have been surpassed considerably 
in 1862. In it 

26 per cent were fitted for promotion into 2nd Book 

43 „ „ „ Sequel 

60 „ „ „ 3rd 

46 „ j, „ .^th 
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just twice as many educated yearly as there are now, 
without any change whatever in the teaching body, 
any additional expense to the Government, or any 
delay or disappointment in preparing a highly educated 
body of men, difficult to procure and difficult to retain. 

It may be said, that removals can only be taken as a 
reliable test when they have been mado properly by 
the teachers, and that, where their number is so &r in 
advance of the average as in my district, the probabili- 
ties are that they have been made hastily and incor- 
rectly ; but in reply to this I may state, (1) that the 
children were nearly all removed by myself, and only 
after passing a very severe examination ; and (2) that 
the provincial inspector, who has an opportunity of 
examining several different localities, assures me that 
any one class in my distiict is quite as good as the cor- 
responding class in any other district ; and this mani- 
festly would not be the case were the cliildren promoted 
before they were qualified. 

I cannot expect that all advanced by me in the present 
work will be approved of, for systems of education have 
not yet passed the purely tentative stages of their course ; 
but I offer the work to the public as my quota to the 
general stock of experience out of which more perfect 
systems will be elaborated at some future time. If it 
prove the means of enabling any manager to place his 
school on a more satisfactory footing ; if it enable any 
teacher to produce higher and more intelligent results ; 
or if it draw the attention of those in power to the 
advancement of that useful body of men in whose 
hands the primary education of the country is at present 
placed, I shall feel that the labour devoted to it has not 
been spent quite in vain. 
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It is now my pleasing duty to tender my gratefiil 
acknowledgments to J. E. Sheridan, Esq., Head Inspector 
of National Schools, Ireland, for the valuable assistance 
which he afforded to me in the preparation of this work. 
Many of the methods described in it, which have been 
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by him, and it was by his kind encouragement and 
approval that the work was originally persevered in. 
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Britain and Ireland ; and I hope that the extracts which 
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CHAPTER I. 

BEADING. 

Heading may be called good when it is easj, yet Definition 
not flippant ; clear and firm in tone, without show readSSg. 
or affectation; definite and exact in enimciation, 
without a parade of distinctness ; expressing at the 
same time the true meaning intended, and joining 
with this expression judgment and taste. 

It unites expression with understanding; and, Defects of 
therefore, its chief defects must relate to the com- ""^^^* 
prehension of the text, and to the tone and manner 
in which the sense is conveyed. Defects in tone and 
maimer are indistinctness, hesitation, affectation, 
monotony, imnatural pitch of voice, mal-pronun- 
ciations, &c. Of these I intend to exclude pronun- pronnnda- 
ciation, for although a boy may pronounce badly, yet SudS" 
he may be able to collect easily and truly the state- 
ments of the author, and convey them clearly and 
forcibly to others ; and these, as I take it, are the 
two most important elements of all reading, and 
about the only ones we have a right to seek for in 
most of our primary schools, or that we are at all 
likely to attain. ^ 

> The Eev. J. Eraser, in his Eeport to the Education 
Commissioners, 1861, vol. ii. p. 92, says^tthat what we waint 

B 



2 READING. 

trndneim- I am aware that many teacHers look upon the 

given to this correction of gfuch errors occurring in the reading as 
a preaen ^^ most important of their duties. They pass over 
the child*s comprehension of the text, and the force 
and correctness with which he makes himself under- 
stood almost entirely, in their extreme desire to 
secure purity of utterance. They appear, as the 
Rev. Mr. Grant describes them, ^ * to be lying in 
wait for provincialisms,' and by their captious man- 
ner, and their constant fault-finding, they worry and 
distract their children until they force them to com- 
mit, in their perplexity, errors of which they other- 
wise would have been quite innojcent. 
'^y^rrong? This not only destroys the efficacy of the reading 
lesson, but it is, to a great extent, a mere waste of 
time. If any teacher expects that he will ever be 
able to eradicate all trace of such errors, I am afraid 
he will be sadly disaj^ointed. The time will never 
come, most likely, when all the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland will speak exactly alike, and yet it is for 
this unattainable tmiformitysuch men are struggling* 
In every neighbourhood there is a difference of pro- 
nunciation which distinguishes the educated from the. 
uneducated. It is this which should be the teacher's 
guide, and it is the removal of such distinction, by 
improving those within his influence, that should 
form the limit of his ambition, 
xteading I <io T^ot think) however, that the reading lesson 

tart piSe^to affords the most suitable opportimity for this. Errors 
a^d to Qf pronunciation consist chiefly of provincialisms and 

is, ' distinct articulation, proper expression, and an intelligent 
comprehension of the drift of tlie passage read.' And Mr. 
Grant (Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 88) concurs. He says, 
that the main object to be effected is *to teach the class 
to read the piece before them with ease and intelligence.' 
He adds, t<hat if teachers always kept this in viei^r, * they 
would keep their corrections and questions in due subordina- 
tion, and would avoid other sources of waste of time and 
power.' 

> Min. of Counci], 1860*1, p. 88. 
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local peculiarities, and can, therefore, to a great extent, 
and without interfering with the actual business in 
hand, be checked in that conversational intercourse 
which always exists between the teacher and children 
during school hours. They are all reducible, as Dr. 
Woodford remarks, ^ to a few great heads, and there- 
fore it is obvious that a short column of words and a 
few simple expressions might be selected to represent 
the whole, which, being carefully and repeatedly 
pronounced every morning, or as occasion may sug- 
gest, would serve for their correction.* 

The defects which I do retain under the head of bad 
reading are, I regret to say, almost imiversally met 
with, notwithstanding the vast improvement that must 
have taken place within the last twenty years in the 
education of the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Inspectors and other educational authorities refer to 
them in all their reports, from the first to the last. 
Rev. Mr. Cook says, that the reading * is hasty, 
monotonous, and unintelligible.' ' Mr. Moseley, that 
he is not aware that ' in any school is attention 
given to just expression or correct emj^asis.'* Mr. 
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" Min. of Council, 1866-7, p. 620. 

• The following extract will be of use in showing the dif- 
ferent ways in which teachers deal with this matter. The 
bad teacher, in this, as in nearly all other cases, looks solely, 
■to the difficulties in his way ; and instead of seeking about 
for means to remove them, he wastes his time in framing 
excuses, and showing why he should turn his back upon 
them ; while, on the other hand, the good teacher will 
admit of no difficulties whatever, and so triumphs in the 
end. 

* Inferior teachers,' says Mr. Nevill Qream (Min. of Council^ 
1860-1, p. 101), * tell me it is useless to try to teach the chil- 
dren to oo so (to pronounce the letter h) ; that the parents at 
home unteach, by their conversation, whatever is taught 
at school; that it is provincial, and make a great many 
other excuses. On the other hand, a good teacher says 
nothing, but sets to work ; and the next year every child, 
from the oldest to the youngest, pronounces the h with cor- 

» Jdin. of Council, 1846-6. ♦ Ibid. 

b2 
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Thurtell : * It is in general extremely monotonous,' * 
MrJUdenon Mr. Alderson : ' I have found, in the course of my 
inspection, nothing more annoying than the indistinct 
mimibling which in many schools passes current 
Mr. Brodie. for reading.'* Mr. Brodie: * By great courtesy only 
and forbearing allowance can that inaudible sound, 
which, because a pupil is standing with a book in 
his hands and his lips are doubtMly moving, you 
hope to hear, but might as easily hope to see, be 
called reading. Occasionally, but rarely, the other 
extreme prevails, and the whole class shrieks. Stops 
are disregarded, and the reader speedily sits down, 
or, if a female, droops into her place, with a serene 
indifference to the last words of the sentence, joyous 
anyhow to have rushed through the small portion of 
an ungenial task.' * While in his report for the next 
year he adds, * There is imperfect enunciation and 
articulation, slurring over of final letters and syllables, 
little attention to stops, unheed ed emphasis, mumbling, 
Mr. Wilkin- inaudibility.'* Mr. Wilkinson, in the same year, 
^^ corroborates this statSnent. He says, * During the 

past year I have frequently had to complain of the 
inaudible mimibling, particularly among the lower 
classes of my .schools, which frequently passes current 
Mr. Sheridan for reading.'^ Again, in Ireland, Mr. Sheridan, Head 
Inspector, reports® that — * Almost xmiversally the 
practice is to accustom the small children to utter the 
words one hy one, and in the same tone throughout, 
which is always several degrees higher than the 
natural or speaking tone.' 
My own My own experience as an inspector is in accord- 

*^^'*'^*^^' ance with the statements of these gentlemen. I have 
found that even with the most advanced children the 
tone is monotonous, imnaturally high, and, generally, 

> Min. of Council, 1847-8. « Ibid. 1867-8. 

• Ibid. 1869-60. * Ibid. 1860-1. » Ibid. 

' Bepoit on Southern Districts — National Education Ke- 
port, Ireland, 1869. 
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BO unlike that in wbich they speak, that, when a child 
ceases to read and begins to enter into conversation, 
BO great a difference is manifested, that one might 
suppose he was listening to different persons. 

As reading is the most essential element in the Beasons as- " 
school course, it is important to inquire what reasons *^ ^ 
have been assigned to account for this prevalence of 
defects. Dr. Newell attributes their existence to the p^, Newell. 
infrequency of teaching reading. * A boy,' he says, £g*,J2^ 
* below third book class, should get at least two read- often), 
ing lessons daily, and he frequently gets but one.* * 

Professor Butler, of the Central Training Esta- 
blishment, Dublin,^ assigns as a reason that reading Mr. Bucier 
is not taught as a distinct lesson^ but always com- £^*^^t 
bined with subjects not naturally connected with it. ^^^^^^* 
He also states that the inattention of teachers them- 
selves is a cause ; for, from believing that reading is 
of easy acquisition, because commonly attempted, 
they fancy that but little reward would arise to them- 
selves from excellence in it, and therefore they neglect 
it in fevour of geometry, mensuration, &c. ^ 

Mr. M^Creedy, Chief of Inspection, Ireland,^ traces J^^J^EJ'!!^ 
the faults to the habit which most teachers have of interrap- 
interrupting the children frequently to correct errors 
of pronunciation, to ask questions on the subject- 
matter of the lesson, or to require the derivation or 
meaning of some word. He adds, that it is wrong 
to curtail the portion which each is to read, in the 
desire to get at the pith and marrow of the text, and 
that to read well pupils must read much. Dr. Patten^ Dr. Patten 
Head Inspector,* supports this view of the case. He tions), 
says that, * The habit of interrupting l^e reading to 
question the children cramps the proper exercise 
of the voice, and thereby renders the reading ^ 

imexpressive and disjointed ; ' while Mr. Sheridan,^ JSi^***^* 
whom I have already quoted from^ thinks that (inattention 

' Reports of the Commissioners of National Education, 
Ireland. 
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to junior defects in readinp: are prevalent because the mono- 

olasaes). o jr 

tonoua pronunciation of the words incidental to the 
early attempts at reading are not diligently removed 
as the pupils gain fluency. 
Causes as- The causes assigned by Her Majesty's Inspectors 

by Her of Schools for Great Britain, in addition to the above, 

Jffi'°J°- are:_(l) Teachers' imwiUingness to engage in the 
England. mechanical work of the 8ch6ol ; ^ (2) Pupils and 
teachers too easily satisfied ; ^ (8) Shape of class ; ' 
(4) Pupils do not read enough, owing to the size 
of class, and time spent on questioning, spelling, 
meanings, taking places, &c ; ^ (5) Masters not don- 
Bcious of the necessity which exists for applying 
special remedies ; * (6) Too much noise in schools ; * 
(7) Reading sentence by sentence, in order of posi- 
tion, ^ and others too numerous to mention here, but 
to which I have given references in the foot notes.* 
There is one, however, to which I wish specially to 
allude, as being much dwelt upon by these gentle- 
men of late years, and which their influence is likely 
The cha- Very soon to remove altogether. I mean the un- 
ractCT of the satisfactory character of the reading books. Almost 
^wto one universally they have said that the books at present 
in use are too uninteresting, and too encyclopsedio 
in character. That they are designed rather to in- 
struct those who already know how to read, than to 

' Min. of Conncil, 1857-8, p. 252. 
» Ibid. 1867-8, 1860-1, p. 187. 

* Education Commissioii, 1861, toL i. p. 251 ; and Min. 
of Council, 1848-9, vol. i. p. 118. 

* Education Commission, 1861, vol. i. p. 251 ; Min. of 
Council, 1864-6, pp. 170 and 269; Mm. of Council, 1856-7, 
p. 238; 1860-kp. 62. 

' Education Commission, 1861, vol i. p. 252. 

* Min. of Council, 1847-^, vol. ii. p. 6. 
» Ibid. 1860-1, p. 188. 

« Ibid. 1846-7, voL ii. p. 65 ; 1847-8, vol. ii p. 6 ; 1848-9, 
vol. i. p. 119, and vol it p. 179; 1862-3, p. 873; 1856-7, 
pp. 238 and 620; 1859, pp. 30 and 194; 1860-1, pp. 170 
and 188; Education CommiBsion, 1861, vol. i pp. 247, 
^48, 252, 253, &c. 
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induce mere learners to persevere. It iVould occupy 
too much space to quote the remarks of each of these 
inspectors ; I shall, therefore, merely give here the 
observations of Mr. Arnold (Minutes of Committee Mr. Arnold's 
of CouncU for 1860, p. 159), as I think they con- ^^^ 
vey the general opinion clearly and fully. He says, 
* It is not enough remembered in how many cases 
his reading book forms the whole literature, except 
his Bible, of the child attending a primary school. 
If then, instead of literature, his reading book, as is 
too often the case, presents him with a jejune ency- 
clopaedia of positive information, the result is that 
he has, except his Bible, no literature, no humanmng 
instruction at all. If again, his reading book, as is 
also too often the case, presents him with bad litera- 
ture instead of good — with the writing of second or 
third-rate authors, feeble, incorrect, and colourless — 
he has not, as the rich have, the corrective of an 
abimdance of good literature to counteract the bad 
effect of trivial and ill-written school books ; the 
second or third-rate literature of his school book 
remains for him his sole, or at least, his principal 
literary standard. Dry scientific disquisitions, and 
literary compositions of an infeidor order, are indeed 
the worst possible instruments for teaching children 
to read well. But, besides the fault of not fulfilling 
this, their essential function, the ill -compiled reading 
books I speak of have, I say, for the poor scholar the 
graver fault of actually doing what they can to spoil 
his taste, when they are nearly his only means for 
forming it. I have seen school books belonging to 
the cheapest, and therefore most popular series in 
use in our primary schools, in which, far more than 
half of the poetical pieces were the composition 
either of the anonymous compilers themselves, or of 
American writers of the second and third order ; 
and these books were to be some poor child's antho- 
logy of a literature so varied and so powerful as the 
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English ! To this defectiyeness of the reading books, 
I attribute much of that grave and discouraging 
deficiency in anything like literary taste and feeling 
which even well-instructed pupil-teachers of four or 
five years' training, which even the ablest students 
in our training schools, still continue almost in- 
variably to exhibit. .... I believe that nothing 
would contribute so much to remedy it as the 
diffusion, in our elementary schools, of reading books 
of which the contents were really well selected and 
interesting. Such lessons would be fer better 
adapted than a treatise on the atmosphere, the steam- 
engine, or the pump, to attain the proper end of a 
reading-book — that of teaching scholars to read well. 
They would also afford the best chance of inspiring 
quick scholars with a real love for reading and 
literature in the only way in which such a love is 
ever really inspired — ^by animating and moving 

them ' 

London pub- It is not to be supposed that stroni? opinions of 

Ushers effect- 

toga change, this kind, when supported by the educational in- 
fluence of the inspection staff in Great Britain, would 
feil to produce their effects. Accordingly, many of the 
eminent publishing firms of London have imdertaken 
the preparation of a series of Lesson-Books calculated 
at once to interest and instruct ; the earlier books 
having almost solely the former object in view, while 
even in the more advanced, it is not wholly over- 
looked. The danger of such books is, that pupils 
may acquire a taste for light reading only, and such 
as will make them hereafter turn away in disgust 
from that dry hard study which must, after all, 
be encountered by every thorough searcher after 
knowledge. Such danger can only be averted by a 
careftd and judicious mixture of the lessons, and a 
gradual change in their character and objects as they 
advance. I have recently had an opportunity of 
perusing carefully the * Graduated Series,' published 
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by Messrs. Longman & Co., and I have no hesi- Thoaeof 



tation in saying that they will faUj answer the Longman 
objects in view, and that, while giving the child a their Uod, 
strong desire and motive for learning to read, they 
will also improve his taste, mature his judgment, and 
strengthen his mind for any more advanced and 
more difficult studies he may hereafter be called upon y • ' 
to pursue. 

All the causes assigned by the inspectors of Great AU canses of 
Britain and Ireland for the prevalence of bad reading, except the 
may, with the exception just given, be attributed to ^t^ed, 
some fault in the teaching body. I regret very much St«SS?* 
that this is so. I am, indeed, aware that there is neglect, 
scarcely any subject which requires more earnest 
care, constant labour, and never>&iling patience, on 
the part of the teacher, than reading ; and that it is 
on this account the best test of his faithfulness, 
energy, and ability; but there is no subject on Yet reading 
which, in my opinion, a conscientious master should ^reof by a 
produce a more marked eflfect, as it is brought almost §J^ J^^^ 
continually under his notice from the first day of the ?^^ ^^ 
child's school life until its close, and as it is about 
the only subject in which he will be assisted by the 
hearty cooperation of the parents. 

From the great ntunber of excuses given, one Teaohennot 
would think that the teachers had not yet been im- JS^',^^ 
pressed with the feet that the feults lie ahnost en- ^^ ^ 
tirely at their doors. I trust, however, that the time 
is not fer distant when they will awake to a convic- 
tion of the real source of the many evils complained 
of; and thaf^ by the exercise of the earnestness and 
talents which I know they possess, they will blot 
out for ever that which now so deeply stains their 
professional character. 

To enable them to do this, I shall now proceed to Bemediea. 
lay before them, for their guidance, those rules which 
are the results of my own experience, and which 
I have found on trial to be easy of application, 

B 3 
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and, in the vast majority of cases, eminently suc- 
cessful. 

I have arranged them, as far as they will admit of 
so simple a classification, under two heads. Those 
designed chiefly to secure expression, and those 
whose chief object is to make the children collect 
the drift of the passage read. And, first, the great 
means to produce correct expression may be said to 
consist in a steady adherence to one rule — the rule 
, i* , . OF IMITATION ; that is, to reading the sentence as it 

Bule of imi- ' ' ^ 

tation. ought to he read, and causing the child to exercise his 

powers of imitation upon the model thus placed before 
him. 

Opinions in The following extracts confirm this view. Mr. 

0^3eii^) Bellairs says, ^ Reading is learnt by imitation rather 
than by instinct or correction, and on these grounds 
a master should set a good copy to his children, and 
frequently read with them during the lesson.' * Mr. 

k^.BiddeU. Ridd^i : that ' advanced excellence depends, of 
course, on the model afforded by the teacher.' ■ Mr. 

Mr. Pusaeii. Fussell : * Reading is, almost more £han any other 
subject, a matter of imitation and reproduction.' ' 

Mr. Middle- Mr. Middleton : * Wherever I have found the best 
reading, I have found it produced by the teacher's own 

Mr.Kennedy. reading as an example.' * And, again, Mr. Kennedy : 
* More, I think, might be done if teachers would 
make a point of reading to their classes, so as to set 
before them models of reading.' He adds, * I ob- 
serve that this appears to be seldom done either by 
teacher or apprentice.' * 

Others could I coidd give many other extracts, but I think 

notr^r^. they are scarcely necessary, as any one who at all 
thinks on the matter might see that reading, which 

Bach one can is, after all, but cultivated talking, must, of necessity, 

SSr * * be acquired as speaking itself is^-by imitation. If 

> Min. of Council, 1848-9, vol. i. p. 119. 
« Ibid. 1856-7, p. 467. * Ibid. p. 260. 

. • Ibid. 1869-60, p. 21. * Ibid. 1860-1, p. 97. 
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any other proof were required, that to read by imita- it la unl- 
tion is in accordance with the laws of nature, and sued, tf er^ 
therefore the proper basis upon which to found an '*"* natural, 
intellectual system of teaching this branch, it might 
be had in the fact that, even in schools where it is 
neglected by the master, it is yet practised by the 
children. They are insensibly but certainly forced 
to adopt it, but unfortunately they imitate one an- Bnt th^y 
other instead of the master ; and this they have done ^er^T^ 
to so great an extent that it is scarcely possible to ^^. 
tell by the tone merely when one boy ceases and 
another begins. 

If the master woidd supply the model, instead of if master 
allowing the boys to create 6ne for themselves, can the model, 
anyone doubt but that the same uniformity would inState^it. 
exist, except that it would be a uniformity founded 
in correctness instead of in error ? The fact is, that 
when reading is taught — that is, taught in the true Test for the 
sense of the word — the style of master and pupils J^dto^ ° 
ought to be abnost exactly the same. And hence 
we have a capital test, not, indeed, as to the quality of 
the reading, but as to whether it has been faithfully 
and earnestly attended to or not. It is a test the 
teachers themselves should apply, and they should 
learn from it how imperatively they are called 
upon to read well themselves, in order to instruct 
others. 

It may be asked, * What is to be done if the model what is to 
itself be bad ? ' In reply, I shoidd say that those when the 
teachers who read badly themselves will find it im- ™^®^****^ 
possible to make good readers by any system what- 
ever. Such teachers shoidd be called upon to 
improve, or else they should be removed as incom- 
petent. But, even with the present staff of teachers, 
many of whom read badly, the adoption of the rule 
of imitation will still produce improvement, for by it 
the pupils should reach the level of the master's 
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fttyle, and this, it will be acknowledged, they now 

&11 far short of. 

Two ways to There are two ways in which the rule of imitation 

^5 may be advantageously applied in practice : (1) Where 

1. the master reads and the child listens, and then en- 

— <diiid deavours to reproduce ; (2) Where both read together. 

2 This last should be resorted to, however, only with 

?^^^ the most backward, and chiefly in the junior classes ; 

TMatobe and, whenever used, the master should seek the 

naedchie^ ... 

withiiie earliest opportunity of dispensing with it in favour 
daases. of the Other, which is the most rational and correct ; 

for, when both read together, the master, being en- 
gaged in reading himself, cannot attend satisfactorily 
to the errors of the child ; and the child, being so 
completely engrossed with his own efforts on the 
one hand, and the master's style and tone on the 
other, is in danger of being too confused to imitate 
correctly^ and must to a certainty lose the sub- 
stance of what he reads. 
A third way, There is, indeed, a third way of applying this rule, 
Mr.Fietcher. but, in my opinion, not so good as either of the 
others. It consists in allowing the child to make an 
effort himself, and then giving him the model, so 
that he may compare his own results with the true 
standard. Mr. Fletcher thus describes it:^ * First, 
the selected hard words are spelt by each child in 
rotation, the monitor spelling them correctly after 
each, and not before it, that it may be enabled to 
appreciate the correction, if there be any, through 
having already made an effort. Next, each boy reads 
a word of the text, which is also read correctly after 
him by the monitor ; a whole clause is then read by 
each in like manner, and imder like correction. 
Finally, each reads a sentence completely, and, when 
he stumbles, appeal is made to other boys, when he 
who makes the true correction gains one place, and 
but one.' 

> Min. of Council, 1847-8, vol ii. p. 251. 
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The same gentleman describes the application of 
one of the other plans to the teaching of the junior 
classes thus : — * The monitors (who all read very 
well) read the lessons sentence by sentence; and 
each child in turn reads sentence by sentence after 
them, round and round the class, imtil all have read 
each sentence, and then they read without the 
leadership of the monitors.' ' 

The following hints will be foimd of advantage. Hints to 
(1) When reading with the child, do not let your S^^* 
own exemplar reading be too continuous. You ^^^* 
ought, occasionally, to cease, and allow him to Exemplar 
fill up the blank by himself, lest in the end lie ac- tolbetoo**** 
quires the habit of repeating merely what he hears, «>'***"^^ 
and not what he sees. These blanks can be left in ' 
the easiest or most difficult parts, and made longer 
or shorter according to the proficiency of the child 
himself. 

(2) When reading for the child, do not read too 2. 
much at a time. It is clear that if you do he is much at a 
almost certain to forget the tone and style of the *^®' 
beginning while listening to the end. A small sen- 
tence, or one or two clauses of a large one, will in 

most cases be found sufiicient, but with the advanced 
children more may be read. Of the exact quan- 
tity the teacher himself will be the best judge. 

(3) And, above all, begin earlyy for when not ap- 8. 
plied soon enough habits are formed which it is applied 
almost impossible to remove at any future time. 
Even the very lowest class children must be taught Lowest. 

to group the words naturally — to speak them, in feet, S^|roap 
as the master himself would speak them. Instead ^^^^^ 
of permitting them to say, for instance, ' Hie— thee 
—home— from — school,' pausing after every word, 
as they do now, they myst be accustomed to say, 
' Hie Ihee home — fr^xax school.' And this they can 

1 Min. of Council, 1846, vol. il p. 412. 
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be taught to do by the master's repeating for them, 
or along with them, the words in groups as they 
ought to be repeated, and encouraging them to do so 
too. A few trials will produce the desired result, 
for children are wonderfully quick in imitating. 
This now This grouping of words, although of vital import- 

'^^^^'^ ance, is almost wholly left without any special at- 
tention, and on this account pupils of the jimior 
classes can scarcely be said at present to rend at 
all. When I say this, I make a distinction between 
the mere naming of words in their order, which is 
sometimes, but erroneously, called reading, and the 
naming of them in connected groups in accordance 
with their sense, which alone is entitled to be so 
called* 
Mr. sheehy*8 Mr. Shechy, Inspector of National Schools, 
reading in Ireland, says : * When I examine the junior classes, 
dMsT™^ I find that the children repeat the words in the 
one tone of voice, accent all equally, pause and 
nod after each word, and seem not to know what 
they read about. In feet,* he adds, * their reading 
resembles very much the reading in time of a piece 
of music consisting of crotchets and crotchet-rests 
alternately.' 
This want This hesitation is certainly very natural with 

natural with children, for when struggling with the difficulties of 
g^if^^- distinguishing one word from another, they must 
unaided. ^^^ •£• j^fj. entirely to themselves, to pronounce 
them in groups. It is probably because that it is 
natural, and very probably also from supposing that 
there will be time enough to remedy it as they ad- 
vance, that the junior classes are so much neglected 
It must not, in this respect. But let those teachers who act thus 
that account remember that they are not only grossly neglecting 
be neglected. ^^ duties they have Undertaken to discharge, but 
they are laying up for themselves a mass of trouble 
-. - ., from which they can scarcely ever afterwards free 

Ifo.Sheridan , , *^ _^ 

on import- themselves. For, as Mr. Sheridan says : < The habits 
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tlie pupils acquire while leamitiff the First Book ance of nt- 
accompany them into the higher classes, and once early. 
contracted are never thormighly cured? 

But even in the senior classes, where one would But it is 
think it certainly would be attended to, if attended J!^ i^ the 
to at all, it is too frequently quite neglected ; yet ^^^ 
this defect does more to destroy the perspicuity of 
the language, and mar the reading, than any other. 
In some cases, indeed, the disagreeable effects of Teachers do 
erroneous grouping force themselves too strongly T^^ 
upon the teacher's attention to permit him to over- Souping is 
look them altogether, but the remedies applied con- i^J,?^ 
vince one that the true cause is unknown. The 
child is told * to read more quickly ' or * more 
slowly,' or to *mind the stops;' but in the majority 
of cases, when these instructions are given, the 
defect is not so iriuch in the slowness or rapidity of 
utterance, or in neglect of the printed pauses, as in 
that wrong collocation of words of which I am now 
speaking. 

Take, for instance, the following : — 

'With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel.' 

A slow and hesitating reader would group the 
words somewhat thus : — 

* With one — ^knee on — ^the grass — did the little — ^maiden — 
kneeL' 

While a quick, but inexperienced reader, would on 
the other hand join them something like this : — 

'With one knee on the grass did the little — ^maiden kneeL' 

In such cases it is clear that the defects are neither 
slowness nor quickness, for, in the one, the reading 
may be made quicker, and, in the other, much 
dower, without becoming more correct, or more 
pleasing. Neither will the command, to * mind the 
stops ' be of any advantage, for there happens to be 
no stop in the line at all^ 
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' Try again.' Sometimes the cMld is told to * try again/ and, 
probably, after another fidlure he may be required 
to make a second, or even a third effort ; but to tell a 
child to read any passage in which he has signally 
&iled, without showing him in what his errors con- 
sisted, or affording him a means for correcting them, 
is like telling him to work an arithmetical question 
for whose solution he has not yet seen any established 
guide. Mr. Fussell says : ^ ' Few things are more 
painful to me than to see the energies of a young 
teacher frittered away after this &shion. A child 
reads a sentence — he commits gross &ults. '' Bead 
it again,'* says the teacher. He reads it again, and, 
as might be expected, he reads it very much as at 
first. '^ Bead it again,'* says the teacher ; and so on. 
It does not seem to enter into the teacher's concept 
tion that his own labours, and the child's too, would 
be immensely lightened if he would but tell the child 
what his faults are, and why he was to read it again.* 

Such teaching is worthless ; nay, it is more, for a 
system that begins and ends in a command to im- 
prove is not only worthless, but it is absurd ; and had 
it been applied to grammar, geography, arithmetic, or 
any other subject but reading, it would long ago have 
been discontinuied. How it came to be applied so 
long to reading, without being questioned, is more 
than I can well account for. 

The only true remedy is in the application of the rule 
of which I am now treating — treading the sentence as 
it ought to be read, so that the child may possess 
something tangible, by means of which he may dis- 
cover and correct his errors. Without this, * mind 
your sto^s,' * read slower,' or * quicker,' &c. will be 
valueless; and * to try again,' may, indeed, produce a 
difference, but it can, only by accident, produce cor- 
rectness. 
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ii^tfltion. 



» Min. of Counca, 1857-8. 
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There will be little difficulty in applying this rule ^*JS^^ 
to the senior classes, but in its application to the the primer 
primer class I find that teachers fall into two faults teachers 
from which they ought to keep free. (1) In their two fault*, 
anxiety to make the pupils join the words together i. 

they permit them to read very rapidly, and without pause, 
any pause until the end of each small sentence, thus 
making, in &ct, one group out of what ought to have 
been several ; (2) Or they make the pauses too long p^^^jg^^ 
and too marked. Thus they either read the sentence long. 
' Hie thee home from school,' as if in one breath, or 
else they make as long a stop after the word ' home ' 
as if the sense was completed there. 

I find also that after a little the pupils get the ^*^L^ uy 
sentences by rote, and actually repeat them without rote, 
looking at the words. To remedy this they should 
be called upon first to name single words selected at 
random through the lesson, and when they can do so 
rapidly and correctly they should then be taught to 
read in groups as explained. In some schools tablets 
are used from which to teach this class. In such Bemedy. 
cases the pointer must be used with judgment, for I 
find that a good deal of the disconnected reading in 
the lowest classes is owing to the way in which this 
instrument is handled. The master points to one 
word after another, and, as a consequence, the child, 
in following the master, pauses equally after each. 

Instead of this, the pointer should merely indicate How to nae 
the sentence to be read, or, what I have sometimes seen 
tried with advantage, it shotdd be made to pass rapidly 
over the words which form a group, stopping after each 
group so long as the master thinks correct. Thus, 
with the sentence, ' Hie thee home from school,' the 
teacher may either say, ^ Read that,' or he may pass 
the pointer over the words * Hie thee home,' pausing 
a little after ' home,' and then passing it over the re- 
mainder. Thus he indicates each group, each pause, 
and its exact duration. 
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By a careful adherence to thiB rule of imitation 
the children will yery soon pick up the general fea- 
tures of the master's style, and, in many cases, also, 
even its minut« characteristics, but there still may 
remain special &ults which can be remoyed more 
quickly by some special additional remedies. 

Indistinctness is a &ult of this kind, and requires 
car(!ful attention not only from its effect in marring 
tlio efficacy of reading aloud, but from its striking at 
the Yiiry root of all progress in public schools. Every 
child when reading is supposed to be conyeying in- 
Ntniction to his class-fellows, and when answering he 
in cr)ntri}mting to the common fund of information ; 
!)Ut it in cUtar, that when his utterance is indistinct — 
wlum ho in not clearly heard— a yast amount of time 
\h WANt<fd, a yast amount of knowledge lost, and the 
gornl effectM expected from class-teaching are de- 

iNi])ilM are inaudible yery frequently from being 
{MtniiitUMl to stand with their heads down, with their 
(thoMU crumped, and in other attitudes in which to 
niM!ttk clearly is almost an impossibility ; the teachers 
mumi\nf^\y unconscious of the &ct that, imless the 
<»rgttrm of speech have &ir play, imless the body is 
eritct and firm, not only will the child always speak 
at a diHudvantage, but his yery mind itself will grow 
languid and listless. In all cases the child should keep 
luM head well up, his chin and breast well forward ; he 
wliould stand firmly and uprightly, and hold the book 
HO as not to stop the flow of sound. If held before 
the mouth, as it sometimes is, the yoice is checked 
considerably. 

Sometimes, however, pupils are inaudible simply 
from carelessness and from bad habits early con- 
tracted. In such cases it is more diflicult to effect a 
cure. The best remedy I have met with — one, indeed, 
^hat I have scarcely ever known to fail when intelli^ 
gently applied — is to place the child at a considerabld 
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distance from the teacher, generally at the opposite end 
of the room, and to encourage him to pitch his yoice so 
as to be heard firom it. In such a case nature assists 
the child in acquiring the true pitch, and by a little 
care and exactness on the teacher's part, the child will 
soon succeed in making himself clearly heard. He 
must then return to his class, and be called upon to 
read with the same tone that he made use of when at a 
distance. In his efforts to do this he almost in> 
variably succeeds in adopting the very tone he ought 
to make Tise of in his class, for a consciousness of the 
change of position tempers down the high tone to the 
true standard. 

Indistinctness, however, may proceed from mutter- Remedy 

. 1 1 • j.i_ J /• 1 . • i "I • when indis- 

ing or mumbling the words, from slumng over their tinctneas is 
final syllables or letters, or from running one word S^^y^ 
into another, as, for example, * he fired with so sure ^^i*^' 
an aim' may be read as if it were * he fired with so 
sure a name.* When it is thus the result of slovenli- 
ness of speech, a different remedy must be applied. 
The master must read very slowly for their imitation, 
making them read very slowly also, sounding each 
word clearly and by itself, but paying most attention 
to the ending syllables of ^each. A little practice in 
this way will produce clearness and distinctness, but 
accompanied with a considerable amount of discon- 
nectedness. Ease and fiuency must be afterwards 
acquired by the proper methods. 

Irregularity of tone is another of those special irreguiarf- 

n -I TTTi -I • / • 1 » . t ties of tone 

Kiults. - When the tone is * irregular it may be are also spc- 
either too high or too low, or, if in the natural or Described.* 
speaking key, it may be dull and monotonous. It 
may also be accompanied with a kind of cadence or 
intonation, giving to the reading a character between 
speaking and singing. This is produced by either 
abruptly stopping at the commas, or else by raising 
and prolonging at them the voice, and it soimds, to 
my ears at least, most disagreeably. 
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To encourage the child to catch the tone in which 
you read yourself is one remedy for this &ulty ex- 
pertness in doing this depending, of course, very 
much upon whether his ear is naturally sensitiye or 
not. If he have a good musical ear he will have but 
little difficulty. 

The best plan, however, is to make him speak the 
words, as he would in conversation, without looking at 
the book. For this purpose the general meaning of 
the passage should be explained to him, he should 
commit the words correctly to manory, and he 
should be called upon to repeat them verbatim to 
you — or, better, to one of his class-fellows. In doing 
this he will almost insensibly adopt the natural or 
speaking tone. When you find that he has done so, 
permit him to use the book, and the defects will 
gradually disappear. In most cases, indeed, at first 
the tone, when using the book, will differ from that 
when the book is closed; but this difference will 
diminish with every trial, imtil at last it will become 
almost imperceptible. 

If &miliar sentences were used in the first case- 
Such, for instance, as the ordinary forms of salutation, 
the school rules, sentences about the weather, <&c., 
which the child is in the habit of using himself, or 
of hearing others use — ^his attention could be more 
forcibly iawn to the difference between his manner 
of speaking and reading. But, whatever sentences 
are used, he will, by careful attention, gradually 
come to perceive that the more nearly reading 
approaches in style to speaking the more correct 
and pleasing it is deemed; and thus the truest 
standard of reading will be realised by him, and at 
all future times, wh^n in doubt, he will recur to it. 
He will ask himself, * How would I speak this sen- 
tence ? * and he will try to imitate that when reading. 

Another plan is to get him to write down any 
passage he may think of, and to call upon him to 
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read his own writing. He will invariably do this 
more naturally than if called upon to read print. 
This, moreover, is an exercise which possesses an 
intrinsic value of its own, for to read manuscript is 
always of considerable importance in our progress This hae an 
through life. As many children at present never itsown. 
learn to read it at all, and some of even the most 
advanced find great difficulty in doing it, I strongly 
recommend that even the very youngest should 
practise it. The Rev. Mr. Kennedy is also of this Hr. Ken- 
opinion. He says : ^ * It is not the practice of any "^ 
school I have seen in this district to teach children to 
read hand-writing. This, however, might be done 
with advantage at an early stage, for some children 
who leave school never acquire this power. The 
learning to write the alphabet shotdd be practised 
simultaneously with the learning to read it, as these 
two processes are a great mutual help.' 

That plan of reading which is called simidtaneous,^ simnita- 
when properly directed and kept within due bounds, ^^othw 
is another very admirable remedy for these special '^^^^y* 
defects. It consists in the joint reading of the x)e0cribed. 
master and his class, or of the class alone — all 
keeping time, as it were, and training their voices 
into harmony with each other. Such an exercise 
derives its value from its tendency to create a 
uniformity in the reading, and to oblige the entire 
class to take the tone from the most proficient. It j^ advan« 
therefore checks quickness, and gives confidence and ^^^ 
firmness to those who are hesitating. It secures 
body of voice, removes those tones which are 
unnatural, monotonous, or accompanied with a 
padence; while by the very effort which all are 
obliged to make to keep up to the true standard, 

* Min. of Counca, 1849-60, p. 180. 

' For remarks upon Bimultajieoiis reading, see Min. of 
Conncil, 1846, vol iL p. 87 ; 1861-2, pp. 276 and 1079. 
Also the works on school education, by CSirrie, Gill, Woods, 
Dunn, &c. 
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and by that sympathy which must exist througbout' 
the class, distinctness of utterance is necessarily pro- 
duced. Mr. Stokes says also of it,^ that ' it shortens 
the process of learning to read, and produces, in good 
schools, a commendable correctness, which in a few 
cases rises into el^ance.' It must be remembered, 
however, that these are about its chief advantages, 
and that the highest excellence in reading must 
always be the residt of well-directed individual 
effort. It should not, therefore, be too much 
practised or relied upon, except for the removal of 
the faults with which it is intended to deal. 

But that all these suggestions may have their true 
force, two things are essentially requisite: (1) That 
the errors themselves are detected; and, (2) That 
reading is sufficiently practised* (1) The first may 
appear, by a casual glance, to be too much of a 
mere truism to deserve special mention ; but, upon 
reflection, it will be found that the non-detection of 
error has probably more to do with the bad reading 
which admittedly prevails than any deficiency of 
special remedies within the knowledge of the teachers. 
Teachers are, as a body, intelligent, hard-working, 
and zealous ; and as >they must recognise the import* 
ance of reading, it is clear that, with these qualities, 
they would long ago have improved it, or taken 
steps to improve it (neither of which they have 
done), had they been conscious of the defects. No 
doubt but that, in some cases, a want of ability to 
invent remedies, or a want of zeal in seeking and 
carrying into practice those already invented, are the 
chief sources ; but, as a rule, reading is bad simply 
because the defects which are continually brought 
before the teachers do not make themselves felt. 

It may be asked, how is it that, if capable of 
judging of them, they do not notice them quite as 



> JMKn. of Council, 1856-7, p. 610. 
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well as an inspector or a manager? In reply, I gg^gj^-jj^ 
think it may feirly be said, (1) That, from being ac- by habit. 
customed to the frequent repetition of the errors by 
the children in their presence, they insensibly but 
naturally cease, after a short time, to notice them ; 
and, (2) even supposing that this was not the case, j^^^ 
the habit, which nearly all teachers have, of reading npon book 
the lesson conjointly with the child places them in pnpiiB an 
the very worst position possible for doing so.' For no ^' 

master can be a competent judge of how the reading 
of his children will strike the ear of a stranger 
(which is the best test for reading aloud), so long as 
he himself is following the words not only with his 
ears, but with his eye. In such a case, both of these 
organs convey impressions to the brain, which it is 
almost impossible to avoid confounding. 

Masters thus really krww what the pupils ought to be Evils of this, 
saying; and, by mistaking that knowledge for actually 
hearing what they say, they very often pass over errors 
of expression, (^punctuation, and of intelligent group- 
ing. Besides, when following the book, they cannot 
note properly the general attention of the class, nor the 
countenance and bearing of the reader himself; and, 
to omit these, is to neglect an important part of their 
duty. These evil results follow with more certainty 
when the master, as is frequently the case, is aigaged, 
when poring over the book, not in following the 
reader, but in thinking of what question he will ask 
when he is d<me. 

Tlie best course to adopt is to dose the book Banedy. 
(keeping, however, a finger between the leaves, for 
ease of reference), and, standing at some consider* 
able distance, to make the ear the sole judge. That 
this organ may 'be a true judge, however, it is neces- 
sary that the master should seek every opportunity 
of hearing good reading, and so free himself from 

' Report of Education Oommisnon, 1861, voL i p. 254 ; 
Hin. of Council, 1852-3, p. 70; 1857-8, pp. 381 and 391 \ 
1860-1, p. 170. 
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the evil effects of the atmosphere of routine and 
custom in which he lives. 

It is also an excellent plan to make the whole 
class occasionally form themselves into mere audi- 
tors. The reader will thus find that he must speak 
clearly, distinctly, forcibly, and naturally, if he would 
have himself understood; and both he and his 
class-fellows will learn what the objects of reading 
aloud are, and in what its excellencies consist. 

This will, no doubt, prove, in the present state of 
the classes, a very severe test for the junior children, 
but it is nevertheless the master's duty to apply it 
early, for he must remember that, from a want of 
early attention to the formation of good habits, he is 
now obliged, too frequently, to occupy his time in 
curing those fatdts that, had he adopted proper means 
in proper time, he would have had only to prevent. 
Incorrectness of utterance, apathy in speaking, general 
listlessness of manner, inattention to what is read^ 
monotonous tones, cadences in speaking, &c., all 
have their rise in sources scarcely discernible at 
first, but they grow upon children if permitted, until 
it is scarcely possible to cope with them. In these 
cases, therefore, as in most others, 'prevention is 
better than cure.' 

(2) To give the suggestions full force, reading must 
be practised for itself and by itself, — it must be prac-* 
tisedj in fact J as a distinct lesson.^ At present, the time. 
of the reading lesson is occupied with readinjg,- 
spelling, meanings, subject-matter of book, and, 
sometimes, etymologies, grammar, and geography. 
Among so many multi&rious subjects the actual 
practice of reading is exceedingly little, especially so 
if the classes are large ; and, therefore, one of the 
most important rules about good reading, — that to read 
well we must read muchy — ^is violated. Besides, so 

> Min. of Council, 1862-3, p. 70; 1854-5, p. 629; 1855-6, 
p. 707. 
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long as it is not the immediate object of the lesson, 
it will be exceedingly difficult to fix the child^s at- 
tention satisfactorily upon it and upon your remarks 
as to its improvement ; and without this, the character 
of the reading must necessarily continue of a very 
low order. 

Some inspectors say that every class should receive 
^ur lessons daily ; some three; and some two; but 
all agree in saying that one lesson at least should be 
set apart exclusively for mere reading. 

During this time the portion allotted to each boy Dnring this 
should be large — ^in feet, it cannot be too large con- portion to be 
sistently with the time allowed — not only for the ^^f^' 
purpose of giving greater practice in reading, but 
also to accustom him to that continuous and con- 
nected reading which aims at taking in the whole of 
the subject, and which he must follow in his more 
matured studies. The lessons selected should be those The most 
with which the children are most familiar, so as to i^^Sa' 
secure the greatest freedom of expression, and to **^®*^ 
occupy little time in the explanations of such words 
and phrases as it will be found necessary to explain in 
order to make the reading forcible and intelligent. 

During this time, also, they should read a great Mast read 
deal of poetry ; the junior classes from their ordinary p*^®*^* 
reading-books, and the more advanced from good 
authors, or from good selections from their works. 
With the advanced classes, the object should be, not 
so much to learn to read, for this they ought to have 
acquired already, as to improve in reading, and I 
know of no better way to do this than to read poetry 
extensively. 

When read and recited well, it tends to produce 
expressive reading, in the highest sense of that term; 
it also has a powerful effect in awakening the feelings 
and in incidcating sentiment — one of the most import- 
ant agents in the formation of character. But that 
it may be of any advantage, due regard must be haA 

C 
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to the repetition. All errors of affectation, exagge- 
ration, hurry, &c., must be carefully watched and 
removed. The speaking must be clear and distinct, 
with as little musical intonation as the nature of 
poetry admits of, and that attention must be paid 
to the modulations of the voice which is necessary 
to bring' out, not only the true meaning, but the true 
feeling also. 

It will be noticed that the suggestions up to this 
refer almost solely to expression and utterance, and 
relate, in but a secondary way, if at all, to the com- 
prehension of the text, 
inteiugent It is now my duty to deal with this, the most im- 

importance. portant part of reading. It is important, because 
* the foundation upon which every system of in- 
tellectual instruction must rest, is the ability to read 
with ease and intelligence, so as to evince a clear 
conception of the subject,' ^ and because when at- 
tained, all other excellences in reading either 
follow of themselves, or are more easily acquired. 
Intellectual reading, however, is not only valuable 
in itself, but, inasmuch as it is an exercise which 
requires a due appreciation of the ideas, as well as 
of the peculiarities of the language used in their 
expression, it proves, in the hands of a skilful person, 
a very powerful means for developing and strength- 
ening the mind. It is, moreover, the best test of 
intelligence. 
woS?'^at °' -^^ ^^ meaning of the entire sentence depends 
root of It. upon the force of the words made use of, that 
exercise which has for its object the explanation of 
those words must necessarily lie at the very root of 
this branch of our subject, and therefore, naturally, 
it demands our first consideration. 

ttii^exwxjiac. '^^^® exercise seeks to make the text intelligible 
by translating its imperfectly -understood phraseology 

' Mr. Fleming, Head Inspector of National Schools, Ireland* 
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into a language of more ordinary use, — by breaking 
up, as it were, the rough lumps into more tractable 
materials, — and therefore, the more completely a 
teacher substitutes &miliar words for those that are 
difficult, that is, tmusual, the more fully will he be 
performing his duty. 

It is, therefore, injudicious to require the children Rough 
during this exercise to be very particular in the choice ordinary use 
of those words which they give in the explanation of fore betaken 
others. I would draw a distinction, however, in junior 
this respect between the two divisions of the school. ^^^^^^^ » 
From the jiuiior section, because the children have 
not yet had sufficient opportunities for getting up a 
good vocabulary, I would accept the words commonly 
used by the imeducated, but from the senior classes 
something higher, I think, ought to be expected. 
They should convey their explanations not only ^*JJ*2^^ 
clearly and definitely, but in neat and correct Ian- guagemust 

'' , "^ . , begotfrom 

guage, not, indeed, to render their meaning more the others, 
easily understood— for many of the rough words 
current among the unlearned cannot be exceeded lor 
terseness and force — but to give them the habit of 
using the more canonical words of our language. 

Their acquaintance with the words and style of ^y *!»«« *» 

, ^ , -^ a difference. 

the advanced lesson-books, the improved taste and 
the increase of ideas consequent upon their progress 
through these books, naturally point out why a 
difference should be made, in this respect, between 
the senior and junior classes. 

This exercise is very badly conducted in schools TUaexerdae 

•^ •' badly oon- 

at present. ducted at 

(1.) It 18, for the most party connected with the i. 

spelling rather than with the text of the reading-lesson. Jj^w^*^ 
The very nature of the exercise ought, however, 
to show to those teachers who adopt this course 
that it has no more connexion with spelling than 
grammar has, which they also join with it. Mr. ^l. 
M' Greedy, Chief of Inspection, calls this the old and 

c2 
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absurd system, and r^rets that it is still practised 
in a laige number of schools. He says, ' I may 
here mention, that in a large number of schools, 
the old and absurd system is persevered in, of teach- 
ing the meanings of words in connexion with the 
spelling — ^in which the sense is unsettled and arbi- 
trary — rather than with the reading exercise, or, 
more properly speaking, with the analysis of the 
text of the reading exercise, where only can the 
words of the lesson have their meaning properly de- 
termined by their application.' ^ 
»• (2.) The meanings given are also, too frequently, the 

meanings— mere meanings contained in a dictionary/. But such 
are almost worthless in securing the object in view, 
as they are generally less ^miliar to the children, 
and much more difficult of comprehension than the 
words they seek to explain. Take, for instance, the 
following meaning for * network,' extracted from 
Johnson's Dictionary : — 

* Network, is anything reticulated or decussated 
at equal distances, with interstices between 
the intersections.' 

This may be very accurate, but fancy the puzzled 
expression of a poor child after reading it ! 

The iact is, that the Unctions of a teacher and a 
lexicographer are so very different, that a dictionary 
must be used with great caution. The one seeks 
solely to explain, the other to define ; the one sacri- 
fices precision in his desire to be easily understood, 
the other sacrifices clearness because it may some- 
times prevent his being rigidly exact. The meanings 
required by a child mat/ indeed define, but they tnuat 
interpret, and this they cannot do if couched in un- 
usual language. The children, except some of the 
most advanced, ought not, therefore, to consult a 
dictionary at all. The master himself must be their 

* Eeports of the Commissioners of National' Education, 
Ireland. 
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book ; and altbougli he may be obliged occasionally 
himself to consult a dictionary, he must, as a general 
rule, use his own language only in all the explana- 
tions which he gives to his children. 

(3.) In some hooks, there are small columns of j,^^-. i 
words drawn out at the commencement ofeaxih lesson, the words at 
Where this is the case, the teachers confine themselves lessonB. 
almost entirely to these. Their practice is, either to 
tell the children the meanings of these words before 
reading, or else to give dictionaries into their hands 
that they may find them out themselves. By such 
a course, the pupils are forced to get the meanings Brror. 
of many words of little or no importance, simply 
because contained in the columns, while many words 
upon which the whole sense of several of the passages 
in the text may depend, are passed by imexpkdned. 

Such a system, moreover, is ineffectual, imintellec- 
tual, and laborious. It is ineffectual, because, as the it is ineflec- 
dictionary gives many meanings, the children are left 
in the dark as to which of them they should select. 
It is unintellectualy because its tendency is to pro- UninteUec- 
duce mere rote answering, the children in general ' 
getting the credit of understanding what they repeat 
with fluency. Fluent repetition and intelligence do 
not necessarily, however, go together. What know- 
ledge, for instance, could a child, who never saw a 
package of goods, or heard of a law court, possess 
of the real meanings of the words bail and bale, even 
supposing he cotdd repeat readily and correctly that. 

Bail, was a surety for another's appearance in 
court, and Bale, a package of goods ? 

The system is also laborious, for it forces the memory And labor!- 
to deal with disconnected and uninteresting facts. 

The following opinions may be of advantage in Opinions, 
support of these statements : 

* To say that it woidd be impossible to remember i* 

definitions thus abstractedly learned, would be to 
assert what must be perfectly obvio\xs to ev^rjcju^*^ 
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and, even if they could be remembered, they would 
be of little utility ; for, as the right application of a 
definition must depend entirely upon the situation of 
the word to be explained, and the office it performs 
in a sentence, the repeating of half a score of mean- 
ings as obscure, perhaps, as the word itself, conveys 
no definite thought, and serves rather to darken than 
illuminate the mind.'^ 
2. * Merely the learning to spell unconnected words, 

without any assistance from reason or analogy, is no- 
thing compared with the difficulty of learning the 
explanation of them by rote, and the still greater 
difficulty of understanding the meaning of the 
explanations.'* 
Brrora of Those who adopt this custom make it worse (1) by 

out. bnt allowing the children to run the several meanings 
iteiong to^tl i^^to one. Thus, for the words * hue,' * metre,' 

* lacks,' &c., they permit them to say, a colour dye^ 

1. a measure verse^ wants needs — the two meanings 
being repeated together without the pause which the 

2. sense requires ; or (2) they think it their duty to^ give 
a meaning for every word, quite overlooking the fact 
that many words do not admit of being expressed 
more simply by others. Thus they give the meaning 
of ^ twittering ' (making a sharp, chattering noise), of 

* singing ' (musical articulation), of * chirping ' (the 
cheerful noise of birds), and fancy that they have 
explained them. Instead of this, how much better 
would it be to refer the children to the noise of the 
swallow, or of the sparrow, for the explanation of 
'twittering' and 'chirping,' and to sing a note or 
two, or get some one else to do it, for the explanation 
of the other I « 

' Thayep^s Lecture on Spelling and Definitions. 

* Edgeworth. 

» Dp. Gumming (Min. of Counca, 1846-7, p. 665) thus 
writes on the same subject: — '"WTien the interpretation 
consists in the substitution of one synonymous term for 
another as unintelligible as itself no progress is made in 
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The word * meaning ' is a bad one, and has led in ^Jf^jJ^®* 
a very great degree to the erroneous system of teach- * appucatum.' 
ing at present in force. If teachers would discard it, 
using in its place the word application, they would 
avoid many faults. They would avoid (1) the 
fault of giving many applications; (2) of giving ^^^^™ 
any but the one necessary to explain the text ; (3) use of the 
of giving it where the word is not applied at all ; would free 
(4) of endeavouring to give the application of *"' 

words whose application and force were already 
familiar to every child ; or (5) of defining by other 
words, what can be illustrated practically with more Explanation 
advantage. Of this species of illustration I have pJiSSSiy. 
already given an example above. The following is 
quoted from Mr. Norris's Report for 1861 (Min. of 
Council, page 84), as it not only explains this 
method, hut forcibly contrasts it with the old and 
rejected one. He says, * Go into a school and listen Mr.Norris. 
to an old-fashioned pedagogue, with his " Tutor's 
Assistant '' on his desk, trying to explain such a word 
as redeemed. ^^ Redeemed means bought back, re, 
back, and demere, a Latin word for to huy^ Now 
what is redeemed ? " Bought back." Yes, go on ; 
and so the poor children do go on, asking for bread 
and getting a stone.' 

*Now let one of the trained teachers take this 
class. . . • By picturing forth to the children a 
poor man, who, by his own misconduct, has fallen, 
from bad to worse, till he is now in prison ; and how 

enlarging the mind of the pupiL If a child reads such a line 
as, 

*' Darkness overspreads us here ;" 

it may be made to understand how " darkness" conveys the 
notions of ignorance, perolexity, danger, with anxious fears 
and sadness of heart ^ut if, instead of this, it be merely 
taught to say that ** darkness means obscurity" and this is 
scarcely an exaggerated instance of some of the meanings 
referred to — it is plain that all that it has acquired is some 
notion of the import of the word " obscurity," without the 
slightest help in comprehending the original clause.' 
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a iriend comes, and, seeing there is still some good 
in him, pays all his debts, and sets him free ; and, 
taking him into his own service, into his own family, 
gives him a new start in life — he awakens the 
children's understanding, and fixes in their minds an 
association with the word " redeeinedj'' which will 
cUng to them for many a year.' 
to^toS"* I%« true system of conducting this exercise ia to 
thOTi inoo^- tecuih the meanings of words in connexion with the 

nexionwith . 

the text, and text, and, as its tme office is to assist in the compre- 
reading. hension of the text, it should, in my opinion, precede 

the reading. 
Examples. The children should, when called up to class, be 

directed, in the first instance, to open their books 
and follow the master line by line as he proceeds 
through the lesson selecting the words for explana- 
tion. The method which I recommend for the actual 
explanation of the words so selected, will be best 
learned firom an example. Take, for instance, the 
following sentences : — 

* The particular favourite of Jacob among his 
twelve sons was Joseph, the eldest child of his beloved 
Eachel. This excited the envy and hatred of his 
brethren. These feelings were increased by reports 
of their misconduct, which he brought to his father, 
and by two dreams which he had, indicating his 
future greatness.' 

The questions might run somewhat thus : — What 
is meant by the favourite of a person ? What sort of 
a favourite is a particular favourite ? What child is 
the eldest child? What is meant when it is said 
that Eachel was beloved by Jacob? Wlien is a 
person said to envy another ? When to hate him 7 
What is meant by exciting these feelings? What 
by increasing them? &c. &c., always applying in 
the question the word whose meaning is required. 

And sometimes he should mingle with his expla- 
nations of single words explanations of whole phrases ; 
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as, for instance, suppose the lesson for the day was 
on ' the sahnon/ which in the Graduated Series, 
by Longman & Co., book iii., opens thus : — * Of the 
genuine sabnon, we believe there is but one distinct 
species. From its lithe beauty, its wonderful ac- 
tivity, and its value as an article of food, it unques- 
tionably takes precedence of all fish that swim in 
our waters. The variety of which we speak is a 
slender fish, particularly solid in texture, and has a 
small head and delicate fins,' the teacher may say 
what is the force of the expression * the genuine 
salmon ' (sketching out the doubts to which it gives 
rise) ? What is meant by a species of fish ? What 
by a distinct species ? What by the expressions * its 
lithe beauty^ and ^wonderful activity 1* What is 
meant by * taking precedence of other fish ? ' What 
by unqaestiondbly doing so ? What is meant by the 
word slender J as, for instance, ' a slender rod,' ' a 
slender fish?' Explain the phrase ^the salmon is 
extremely solid in texture.^ Meaning of delicate^ 
What is its meaning when I talk of a delicate child ? 
&c. &c. Thus going through the entire lesson, with 
more or less of minuteness according to the age and 
proficiency of the children who constitute the class. 

After this exercise, the pupils should proceed to 
the actual reading, which they will then be in a 
position to understand, and, understanding, to make 
expressive and correct. After reading they should 
recur to the previous explanation to see that it is 
remembered. 

In carrying out this plan I have found that ^S^ 
teachers are liable to the following errors : — true qrstem 

1. They read the passage themselves aloud, then i. 
ask the meaning of one word, and thus iancy that 
they are teaching the meanings * in connexion with 
the text.' Thus, in the foregoing lesson they would 
read, 'Of the genuine salmon there is, we be- 
lieve, but one distinct species,' and then ask, ' what 

c3 
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is the meaning of species ? ' This is a waste of time, 
for, when the children are following the reading, 
there is no necessity for the master to read to them ; 
and, as it is virtually askilig the meaning of isolated 
words, it differs from that plan which confines one 
to the little columns of the lesson, only in being more 
troublesome — the master selecting the words himself, 
instead of taMng those selected for him. All that 
is in reality required is to frame the questions so 
that the force or application, as it is in the text, of 
the word to be explained, will be made clear to the 
children ; and this can be done very often much 
better by using a phraseology different from what is 
in the book before them. An instance of this is 
given above, in the words * slender,' ' delicate,' &c. 

2. They consume time tmnecessarily in finding 
out what word they will ask, or in determining upon 
the form in which they will ask it. 

3. They very frequently ask the meanings of 
words of secondary importance, and pass over those 
upon which the sense of the paragraph turns. 

The remedy for both these faults is to be had in 
a careftil previous preparation of the lesson. The 
teacher should provide for his own sole use a set of 
class books, and he should, from time to time, mark 
in these all words requiring explanation. When 
this is once done, no ftirther trouble will be re- 
quired, except, probably, to distinguish the most 
important by some peculiarity of marking, as, for 
instance, by using in their case red ink, instead of 
black, or drawing under them two lines instead of one. 

4. They are not sufficiently minute in their selec- 
tion of words ; they take it too frequently for 
granted that the pupils understand the words when 
they can read with rapidity and ease, and answer 
questions upon the general meaning of the passage. 
The fallacy of this is so well illustrated by Dr. 
Woodford, that I cannot refrrdn from quoting him in 
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full. The lesson selected was on ^ The sagacity of words arc 

. ^j ^ known whei 

insects in providing for their offspring ; and he says,' the drift of 
' It was thought by some intelligent visitors, that, known, 
from the way in which the children had answered ^^®*^" 
upon the lesson, it was manifest that they imderstood example, 
the words. I was inclined to think so too, but was 
yet willing to try. The class was asked to say again 
what all this lesson was about. '^ The sagacity of 
insects," was shouted from almost every voice. The 
sagacity of insects^ in what ? " In providing for their 
offspring," was the equally ready reply. Then what 
do you understand to he the meaning of the word 
sagacity ? No answer, except the repetition by some 
of " the sagacity of insects P It was here suggested 
that sagacity is an abstract term, and cannot there- 
fore be easily defined, though its meaning in a sen- 
tence may, as appeared in this case, be quite well 
understood. It was admitted that this might be the 
case to some extent, though it is the safest (for a 
teacher) to assume that what cannot he expressed or 
clearly indicated in some way, is not very clearly 
understood. The class was again asked to explain in 
some way what they understood by the " sagacity of 
insects ; " was it, for instance, their food, their colour, 
or their shape, or was it something altogether different 
from any of these things ? To this the Dux was 
pressed to give some answer or other, and he said, 
** It was their food ; " and the rest of the class 
concurred I ' 

The only remedy for this is to be found in the Remedy, 
teacher's own judgment, and in his knowledge of the 
defects of his children. Let him, however, always 
remember that the poor know little of written lan- 
guage, and that, as a consequence, many words 
familiar to him as his own name, are to his children 
as imintelligible as Greek or Latin. 

> Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 215. 
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Before leaving this subject I may remark that I 
have treated it solely in reference to the explanation 
™«««^ of the text of the reading lesson. It has, however, 
vm, another and an important use, namely, to increase 

the vocabulary of the children, and give them a com- 
mand over the language. 

When this is the teacher's object he must proceed, 
of course, differently from what I have already 
How to directed. He should insist upon getting from the 

then. children (or telling to them) all the meanings which 

the word admits of, and, in every case, he should 
cause them to frame sentences of their own, illustra- 
tive of each. If he rely upon the mere repetition of 
the meanings, as given in a dictionary, he will pro- 
duce rote answering, to which all children are ex- 
ceedingly prone, and he will fail to convince himself 
that they really imderstand what they say, or could 
apply the words correctly when occasion offered. • 

It is a good plan also to require them to trace the 
connexion between the primary and the several 
secondary meanings of each word, for this not only 
improves their knowledge of language — thereby en- 
suring correctness and precision in composing — but 
it makes thought itself definite and exact, and enlarges 
the understanding.! 
ThifleMToise One would think that to explain the words of any 

notsaflicient nini .i it 

of itself to lesson would be all that was required to make that 
teiu^t lesson fully understood; but those who are acquainted 
^^^^^^' with the diffictdties of making children grasp what 

they read, know too well that the way is only then 

prepared for the intelligent comprehension of the 

text. 
Analysis The sentences themselves must he vigorously ana^ 

lysed and their connexion with each other clearly 

explained. 

> For further remarks on ' meanings of words,' see Min. of 
Council, 1845-6, vol. i. p. 230, and vol ii. p. 323 ; 1846-7, 
vol. iL pages 83 and 389. 
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To prove that this is necessary take, for instance, 
the following extract : — ' How this came about seems why. 
very wonderful, but as the same thing is still going 
on in the world, people who have careiully attended 
to it, are able to tell us how it happened.' 

It is plain, that no matter how well a child may 
know the meanings of each of these words, he will 
still be unable to comprehend the drift of the passage, 
unless, in addition, he knows to what ' this ' relates 
in the expression, ' how this came about,* and can tell 
to what thing allusion is made in the phrase ' the 
same thing,' and for what ' it ' stands in the two places 
where it occurs. 

The difficulty may arise also from some pecu** 
liarities of expression. For instance, * the knowledge 
of birds is called ornithology,' has led many children 
to think that it is the knowledge which birds actually 
possess which is so called. In the phrase, ' The land 
is before thee,' the word * before^ is not used in its 
customary sense of expressing the opposite of the 
word * behind,' and therefore needs special explana- 
tion. And again in the sentence, < Geography does 
not tell us what the land and water are in themselves,^ 
the children may be quite unable to form any idea 
of what it is intended to express by the two last 
words. It may be said, indeed, that these extracts 
are themselves of ikvlty composition, and shoidd not 
therefore occur ; but the teachers must be prepared 
to deal with what actually does occur, and not with 
what ought to occur. And so long as books are to 
be compiled for children's use, so long will they con- 
tain phrases of this kind. 

It is therefore the duty of the teacher to test by How to 
suitable questions, in every case of which he haa any 
doubt, whether or not the pupils fully understand 
what they say. The form of these questions will be 
easily seen from the nature of the difficulties them- 
selves. I can give no hint for the detection of 
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peculiarities of expression ; this each teacher will do 
more or less efficiently, just as he is more or less of 
a reading man, and conversant with our literature ; 
but with regard to the other, I may remark generally, 
that the difficulties will be found to depend chiefly 
upon the pronouns and connecting words. The 
teacher must therefore see that the force of lihese, 
especially, is understood. 

Such an exercise as this must not be confounded 
m^rasott ^^^ questions on the subject-matter of the lesson, 
Bdbjectof though it is, of course, most intimately connected 
with it. It however resembles, as will be seen, more 
nearly a preparatory parsing exercise, and forms, in- 
deed, a most admirable foundation for the intelligent 
comprehension of that science. 

During the time when reading is taught as a 
distinct lesson, there should be very little of this 
analysis, as the object then is to acquire fluency and 
correctness of expression ; but at other times it should 
be frequently resorted to — ^with the junior classes, 
however, much more frequently than with the senior. 
And as its object is not to test what the children 
have remembered, but simply what their reading has 
enabled them to tmderstand, it ought to be carried 
on with the open books before them.^ 
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* The following remarks of Mr. Moseley (Min. of Council, 
1846, vol. i. p. 229) will be of advantage. Writing upon the 
necessity for analysis, in addition to the ordinary explanation 
of the words of the book, he says, * I have found that a know- 
ledge of the meanings of tiie words which compose a sen- 
tence, however precise and accurate, does not necessarily 
imply an intelligence of the sentence. And from my own 
experience, I am disposed to think that the severest test to 
which the children of a national school can be subjected, is 
to place in their hands some book of secular instruction, to select 
a sentence not remarkable for the simplicity of its conatrac- 
tion, and to try how fiir they understand it. If they be sub- 
jected to the further test of conveying the meaning they 
attach to it, under correct forms of expression, the failure will 
be signal. Yet are these important elements of a course of 
instruction in reading adapted to the wants of the labouring 
dasses. ... 
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With the junior classes the reading may be inter- ^S^f* *"f 
rupted for the purpose of analysis, but with the rec^ng, 
seniors it is better to ask no question whatever until permitted, 
the child has completely finished. 

The previous rules are sufficient of themselves to 
produce good reading, but as many teachers mar their 
efficacy by some special fiiults, it is necessary to point 
those out in order to make my subject complete. 

As reading to be good must be expressive, must ^^JJ^'^ 
be connected, and must make sense, all inter- genw^y 

avoided. 

Tuptions, of whatever kind, must tend to injure it, 
and therefore, when they are permissible at all, it 
is only as a choice of evils. Avoid interruptions is 
therefore an important general rule. It is one, how- Th^ are not 
ever, fi-equently violated by teachers ; but, I must teachers, at 
say, that they do so with the best motives. They are '^"^^^ 
continually interrupting the reading to make correc- 
tions, or to ask questions upon the subject-matter of 
the lesson. Now, though corrections and explana- 
tions are valuable and essential, they become in- 
jurious, if ill-timed or misplaced. 

When a child, at present, makes a mistake, we may intermption 

to prodnoe 

* This is not to he done at school by the rules of grammar, 
valuable as these are in their application to the purposes of 
elementary instruction ; nor yet by directing the attention to the 
derivation of one language, with which they are comparatively 
unacquainted, from another, of which they are profoundly 
ignorant, nor by endeavouring to gather the recollections of 
a reading lesson which they have not understood ; but by 
examining them on the construction of its sentences, and its 
subject-matter, with their open books before them ; and by 
directing and encouraging their efibrfas to convey the ideas 
they associate with it in precise and accurate language.' 

The following is an extract from a circular letter to Her 
IVfajest/s Inspectors of Schools, dated October 16, 1852 
(Min. of Council, 1852-3, p. 70). 

* It is unnecessary to remark that the power to read well does 
not depend upon distinct articulation, correct accents, and a 
certain exertion of the voice only : it depends also, and prin- 
cipally, upon an intelligent analysis of the several parts of 
every sentence ; upon the distinction of subject and predicate ; 
of principal and aocessoiy clauses ; and, generally, upon a 
relation of each word, in sense and construction^ to the rest.' 
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aocnracy expect one of the following things to happen : — The 
explained. ^rror is at once detected by the master, and the 
child is called upon to correct it; or (2) one of the 
children calls it out ; afler which he generally goes 
above the boy who &iled, either beginning to read 
himself, or, which is much less objectionable, read- 
ing after the depressed child finishes. Sometimes, 
however, instead of calling out the error, the chil- 
dren who discover it hold out their hands until the 
boy has ceased to read, or imtil some of them is 
called upon to name it. The distraction created by 
such a course is greatly increased when the hands 
are kept fluttering before the reader's &ce, imtil it 
is morally impossible he could . think of anything 
else. And some masters woidd appear to take a 
pleasure in this folly, &om the length of time which 
they permit it to go on. 

In other cases, when the master detects the error, 
he does not immediately make it known, but, with 
the view of testing the attention of the class, he 
asks them to name the error committed. It gene- 
rally happens, however, that the error was noticed 
by none but himself; but, from being unwilling to 
confess this, the boys answer at random. Hence 
arises a series of very painful guesses, which is pat 
an end to only by the disclosure of the real &iil1>-» 
one very frequently so trifling as to be beneath notice, 
or so hjrpercritical as to be beyond the compre- 
hension of the children. 

My experience of the schools in which these plans 
are adopted convinces me that they are ineflectual to 
produce correct reading, though they are speciallj 
designed to do so. But even if they did, they do 
so by withdrawing the child's attention from the 
comprehension of the text, and must therefore pro- 
duce correctness at the expense of intelligence. 
Proper plan. Instead of adopting any of these, the best way is 
to wait patiently until the child has finished the read- 
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ing ; you can then draw his attention to whatever 
errors he may have committed, and yonr remarks 
will have more weight both with him and the rest 
of the class, from their being made deliberately, and 
from tl^e children's being attentive and prepared to 
receive them. 

Interruptions which relate to the text itself, or to to give jS?" 
subjects connected with it, err from a different ^JJ°***"°* 
caiuse. They make the reading disconnected, and, 
by wasting the time of the lesson in continued 
queiitioning, they do not allow sufficient opportunity 
for the actual practice of reading, by which alone 
flufncy can be acquired.* This is the fault, gene- error of ^ 
rally, into which clever teachers fall, if young and SSlerB. 
inexperienced. It is the object they have in view 
which sets them astray. But they ought to re- canselb 
member that there are two rules which no good toportant^ 
teacher ever violates — 'a time for everything, and "^^-^ 
everything in its own time ;' and * teach one thing ^4raS5ia? 
at a time, and only one.' (If, for instance, the object *«• 
be to teach reading, teach it alone ; if to teach ' Teach one 
spelling, confine the instructions to that branch ; if time.' 
the subject-matter of the book be the object aimed 

' Mr. Grrant says (Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 88) — 
' There is much misapplication of time and pains. Question- 
ing is carried to such an extent as to give the reading quite a 
secondary place.' And again, Mr. Butler, in the 17th Eeport 
of the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, writing 
upon this subject, thus explains the defect — *It frequently 
happens, that in a class of some twelve or fourteen pupils, 
hardly shall two or three short sentences have been read, 
until the teacher, ordering the books to be closed, will start 
of^ upon some slight hint contained in the words of the les- 
son, into a rambling discourse, *part exposition and part inter- 
rogation, relating to almost everything but what me subject 
before him ought naturally to suggest, and so contrive to 
spin out " the thread of his verbosity," that, at its close, the 
time allotted for the lesson will have expired, and the class 
will then be moved to their seat« without the books being 
again opened ; and to so great an excess is this system, mis- 
called intellectual, carried in some schools, that I should not 
be surprised to find children in them who, in the course of a 
month, had not read eight or ten sentences.' 
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at, avoid all digressions about grammar, geograpby, 
history &c.) The second of these rules is, in my 
opinion, one of great importance, and, though vio- 
lated in nearly all subjects, it is more violated in 
reading than in any other. 
Second Secondly, they must refrain from forcing their 

rmdue at- * pupils' attention too much upon the grammatical or 

tentionto . . « 

pauses. printed pauses. 

-A^t^^, xt present, from an over- anxiety to make them 

too much of attend carefully to these marks, they cause them to 

count at each, to a certain length, determined by its 

character. Thus, at a comma, they count one ; at a 

semicolon, they count two ; at a colon, three ; and 

at a period, they coimt four. When this is done 

^f^to«* audibly, the effect is very absurd. Take the foUow- 

Bt stops. ing as an instance : — ' We are told in the Bible that 

God made all things in six days one two three four 

The earth was at first dark one and without iorm 

one two three four Then God said one " Let there 

be light " one two and there was light one two three 

four ' 

No pause being made in the sound until the end ; 
where the pauses ought to have been filled up by 
the repetition of the words one, two, three, four. 
And what a jumble we have, and how completely it 
would puzzle the most intelligent child I 

Children so taught overlook the proper grouping 
of the words, their proper utterance, and the sense 
they convey, in their desire to coimt correctly. 
Why these These pauses are not, in my estimation, of so 

pauses are , -"^ , . 

not very im- much importance m securmg good reading as is 
generally attributed to them. They appear to be 
intended chiefly to aid a person in collecting and 
expressing, at first sight, the meaning the author 
intends to convey, and are, as it were, his instruc- 
tions as to how he intends his words to be taken. 
When, therefore, his meaning is fully understood, 
they are, to a great extent, worthless, as, in such a 
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case, nature assists in its proper expression inde- 
pendently of all printed guides, and this to so great 
an extent that it is almost impossible, as any one 
may convince himself of by trying, to speak incor- 
rectly what he thoroughly comprehends. 

If this be true, those marks are of but little yalue to 
the jimior classes, from their not having yet acquired 
sufficient facility in reading to enable them to collect 
the meaning of the text by themselves, and when 
told the meaning pauses are, as it appears, imneces- 
sary — ^yet it is with these very children that the 
system is chiefly practised. 

Pauses are to the advanced children of the same 
value that they are to the teacher himself; but 
these are generally as capable as he of making use 
of them. I do not think, therefore, that this sub- 
ject should receive any marked attention whatever 
from the teachers. If pupils have been taught to Reading by 
read by imitation, and if the master depend solely renders any 
upon his own ear to detect whether they read too SSon to 
fast or too slow, or stop in the proper places, it will ^^^^^ 
be unnecessary to put them in mind of the pauses. 
Such children will have learned to be guided by the 
rhetorical but unprinted pauses, which, after all, are 
the real ones, and to whose accuracy and minute- 
ness the others are but an approach. 

They must, also, avoid the error of limiting the ^' 
portion for each hoy's reading to what is contained stop at each 
between two full stops. 

It is true that when there is no fixed limit, the 
boy who reads is found to hurry over the ending 
words of the sentence, to begin again before the 
next boy has time to do so, and his whole anxiety 
appears to be to get iairly launched into a new sen- 
tence, and so place himself beyond the risk of inter- 
ruption. He pays scarcely any attention to what he 
reads, or how he reads it. The rule that requires 57^<rf <**» 
them to stop at each fiill stop, certainly reiaedv^ 
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these evils, but its tendency is to destroy both 
the teaching of the reading and the subject- 
matter of the lesson, for reading consists not so much 
in repeating accurately one sentence, as in joining 
several (correctly repeated, of course) properly to- 
gether — ^the voice at the beginning of the one bear- 
ing, of necessity, a defined relation to the voice at 
the ending of the other ; and the truest knowledge 
of the subject-matter is acquired, not by receiving 
isolated facts, such as are contained in single sen- 
tences, but by obtaining several joined together in 
accordance with the natural connexion existing 
between themselves and the subject to which they 
belong. 

To understand this, take a lesson upon ' the tree.* 
This will naturally be arranged imder the following 
heads: — (1) the root; (2) the tnmk or body ; (8) 
the boughs and branches ; (4) the leaves ; (5) tihe 
blossoms; and (6) the fruit. And, therefore, to 
gain the most correct idea of a tree, the :^ts men- 
tioned under each head should enter the mind toge- 
ther. We should read first about the root, then 
about the body, then about the boughs, and so on, 
and avoid blending the &cts together which appear 
under different heads. But, however, as several 
full stops may occur in the description of each part, 
the system which would limit a boy to one sen- 
tence would most certainly destroy the imity of 
each part, and render the comprehension of the 
whole vague and uncertain. The fects would enter 
the mind devoid of that systematic arrangement 
which forms an essential feature in the ideas we 
know most of, and remember longest. 
Eaoii should Each boy should, as a general rule, read to where 
description the description of one part is complete. When the 
ioompieS^ description is, however, too small, several of them 
may be joined together. I see that in the Gra- 
duated Series of Lesson Books, published by Messrs. 
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Longman, special arrangements have been made, in 
the printing, to remedy this feult. 

The following mark (....) indicates the place Marks in the 
where each child may stop with most advantage : ^ — sSe?^ 
* This,* as the editor says, * affords to each pupil a ^^^ ^ 
complete reading exercise, and is a more satisfactory teaobew. 
resting-point than the mere full stop.' Of course, if 
time permitted, each child may read two or three of 
such divisions. 

I would strongly reconmiend teachers who do not Teachers 
use books so printed to divide them on a similar ^^^^^ 
plan for themselves. ^^ ^i"«i 

* ^ not 80 

In conclusion, I may remark that aU these sugges- divided, 
tions proceed on the understanding that the class is 
attentive. If not attentive, much of their value is Means to 
lost. To secure attention, the following means may ^^ 2^. 
be adopted : — ^^* 

1. Do not permit the boys to read imtil told to do j 

BO. 2. Do not select them consecutively. They ^f*^S**^ 

will- thus, from not knowing when they will be called *oid. 

upon, be kept continually on the watch. 3. The i^ the' order 

most careless ought to be most frequently called selected, 

upon ; and, now and then, a child who has already ~ '^. 

read may be required to read again, to prevent the read ought 

possibility of his growing careless, as some are on again, 
naturally inclined to do, when they have finished 
their own portion. 

4. A vigilant eye and an active manner are, how- 4. 
ever, the best means. If you are active and attentive, and actA^^ 
your children will most likely be so too ; and if they SSa&T ^**^ 
feel that they cannot idle without being seen, it is 

almost certain that they will not attempt it. 

5. Avoid what is called ' taking places' during the 5. 
reading portion of the lesson. It may be adopted, p^Soes in the 
occasionally, in the general questioning upon the text, J^^ 
but it is never adopted with advantage when the 

pupils are merely reading. At best, indeed, it is 

^ See page 57, for a lesson so printed. 
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but a mechanical means for securing that attention 

which should be the result of an interest in the 

lesson, created and sustained by the master's own 

skill and manner. 

M^craed ' ^® following veTj excellent rules are quoted 

twelve prac- from Mr. M*Creedy's Eeport for 1850.' I beg to 

reading. draw the teacher^s special attention to them :— • 

1. The children should he made to hold their heads 
well upy and to throw back their shoulders, so as to 
expand the chest, 

2. Thei/ should be taught to separate the teeth, and 

open their mouths freely in speaking, using their tongue 

and lips properly, so as to bring forth the words in 

clear, round, well-defined, and therefore distinct tones. 

Note. — These two rules relate to distinctness of utterance 
merely. 

3. They should group their words properly, not 

separating those which ought to be joined, nor joining 

those which ought to be separated. 

Note. — ^This rule embodies that which I have stated to be 
the vital principle of teaching reading. 

4. They should be taught clearly the nature of 

accent, and how it determines the character of a word. 

Such words as * abuse,^ * convert,^ ' absent,^ ^c, in 

which the place of the accent varies, as it happens 

to them to be used as nouns or verbs, are very suitable 

for the purpose. 

Note. — ^This rule refers to pronunciation of words ; but as, 
in these cases, the pronunciation determines the meaning of 
the words, and of course of the sentences also, it naturally 
comes to be a rule for reading as weJl as pronunciation. 

5. They should be mxzde to slide over such unim^ 

portant words as a, an, the, and of, ^c, which 

they are accustomed now to mxike emphatic. 

Note. — The fault here alluded to, as has been already stated, 
is contracted chiefly in the First Book. 



' Eeport of the Commissioners of National Education, 
Ireland. 
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6. They should he made to read, at first, rather 
slowly, never hurriedly, and to observe the pauses. 

Note, — This and the previous rule are, in strictness, con- 
tained under the third, for when a child groups the words, 
and utters them properly, in accordance with the sense, he 
will necessarily sHde oyer those which are unimportant— not 
slur over them, as too frequently happens,-^and he will also 
pay due attention to the pauses. It is right, however, to 
separate the parts of that rule, that it may be clearly seen 
how very comprehensive it is. 

7. They must he guarded against the improper 
omission of consonants, particularly when final, as 
well as against the insertion of others in the middle 
of syllables, as, for instance, in the words length, 
strength, hand, certainly, immediately, which they 
pronounce as if lenth, strenth, han, certaintly, imme- 
diantly. 

8. An error akin to the last is to divide mono* 
syllahles into dissyllables, pronouncing such words as 
warm, harm, §cc,, as if written war-um, har-um, 

Note.—BAjlea 7 and 8 refer both to the true pronunciation 
of words, and to the distinctness of utterance. It is only in 
the last sense that they can be fairly put down as rules 
to teach reading, and in this sense they may be fairly classed 
with rules 1 and 2. 

9. Children should not he advanced from hook to 
hook too rapidly, 

10. Instead of stopping them at the end of every 
sentence, or making them read sentence by sentence, 
they should often read by paragraphs, and occasionally 
their reading-lesson should be a lesson in reading and 
nothing more. 

11. The advanced classes should he encouraged to 
read a good deal of poetry. 

Note, — When the style of reading is fairly formed, rules 
9, 10, and 11, are applicable — the first to prevent that 
style from degenerating into hesitation and sluggishness, by 
being forced beyond the powers of the child, and the others 
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to effect an improyement by additional practice. Rnle 11 
refers chiefly to this, as when reading poetry, during the time 
of the distinct lesson, reading is the primary object before 
the class, the master will be prepared to teach it with more 
effect ; and, as a consequence, the pupils will attend more 
readily to his instructions. 

12. Above cUl, take care thcU in adopting the prin- 
ciple — of the moat vital importance, when properly 
understood — ^that to read well one must understand 
WHAT ONE reads, f/ou do not fall into the error of 
supposing it to mean that, provided your children 
understand a lesson, it matters little whether they read 
it or not, or that, if you only cultivate their judgment, 
the exercise of expression may he neglected ; an error 
as gross as to believe that a man could become a 
painter by merely listening to lectures on perspective, 
or that one could learn to dance by perusing learned 
dissertations on the rationale of gracejul motion, 

* It is the habit alone of reasoning,^ says some one, 

* that can form a reasoner ; * similarly, it may be 
said, that it is the habit alone of reading that 

CAN MAKE A READER. 

Rev. H. w. . I shall close my remarks upon reading, by quoting 
^Jf^d ^. the foUowing, from the report of the Rev. H. W. 

Bellairs, one of Her Majesty's inspectors of 

schools :— 

* Good reading,* be says, * consists, 

1. In the distinct pronunciation of every word. 

2. In the clear perception of every word.. 

3. In correct emphasis. 

4. In an ocular command over words and sen- 
tences, in order to fluent expression.* 

And in order to effect these, he says, that, ^ 

1. * The master and scholars should read each 
word simultaneously. 

2. The teacher should explain the meaning of all 
difficult words, and interrogate them thereon. 



markB. 
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3. He should read alone to the children each 
sentence as it occurs ; the children then repeating 
after him, and, as £u: as possible, catching his mode 
of expression. 

4. He should call out children to read parts of 
the lesson individually, and, in doing this, the worst 
may often be judiciously called. 

5. The class should be broken up into small 
sections, each to be put under the best reader in it, 
and engaged in reading over alternately the lesson 
they have learned as above.' 

Rules 1 and 3 refer to the principle of imitation 
as explained by me in the preceding pages. Rule 2 
is the exercise upon the meanings of words which I 
have shown to be essentially necessary. Rule 4 is 
nothing but the practice of reading which daily takes 
place in each class, and Rule 5 suggests the use of 
monitors in reading, of which I entirely disapprove, 
believing them to be imable to teach a subject which 
has baffled the vast majority of teachers of experience 
and tact. 

It will be seen, however, that my views are, upon 
the whole, supported by the inspectors, and others 
from whose writings I have quoted. 
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Under this head I propose to speak of the explana- 
tion of the subject-matter of the reading books. 

This explanation is so intimately connected with 
what, in the previous pages, I have referred to as the 
intelligent comprehension of the text, which is a part 
of intellectual reading, that it might have formed, 
with propriety, a portion of the last chapter ; but as 
it is a subject of great importance, and upon which 
my remarks must be extensive, I have deemed it 
more judicious to devote to it a separate place. 

My remarks will assist in the teaching of any 
series of Lesson-books, though it is from those pub- 
lished by the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland, and fix)m Messrs. Longman & Co.'s 
* Graduated Series,' that I have chiefly extracted, 
when I found that quotations were necessary to 
illustrate what I advanced. 

I have selected those from their being so exten- 
sively used in every coimtry where the English 
language is spoken, but chiefly from their being 
most familiar to me. 

Most of the reading books published for the use 
of schools contain a vast amoimt of general and 
scientific information, valuable in itself and in its 
application, and generally so skilfrilly adapted to the 
varying capacities of the children that, were the 
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lessons properly taught, they could not fell in 
making the youths of the country intelligent, well- 
informed, and desirous of self-improvement. 

Through mismanagement, however, more than Through 
from any other cause, the beneficial effects of these S™ bottT 
books have not only not reached the children to the ^^ *°* 
extent they ought, but the teachers themselves are, ipiorant of 
as a body, ignorant of their contents. 

It is, indeed, scarcely to be believed that those it ia strange 
who are in the daily habit of using these books, donotlfcnow 
talking of and explaining their contents, should be so but ySt^fa 
ignorant of them ; but every inspection of a school *"^* 
convinces one of the fact, and every yearly examina- 
tion of teachers proves it. For even they themselves 
will admit that more &il in ' lesson books ^ at these 
examinations than in any other subject. 

This is the natural result of the bad system of Resuitofbad 

. teaching. 

teaching pursued, and it is also the best proof of its 
badness. They do not question properly, as if, in Question 
fact, they felt that the great objects they ought to 
have in view were simply to test the children's Objects they 
comprehension of the text after reading, to explain, haveinview. 
expand, and arrange the statements of the author, 
and to take such steps as would render their bene- 
ficial effects permanent. 

I propose in this chapter to give such rules to Lp'^p*^*^. 
eflfect these objects as my experience as an inspector effect these, 
has shown to be successful. If the teachers carefully 
attend to them, and avoid the faults which I shall 
have occg-sion to point out, they will find how easy Chief points 
it is, after all, to know the lesson books well tended to in 
themselves, and to make their children know them the reSdng' 

. lesson. 

too. 

In dealing with the text of the reading lesson the i. 

chief points to be attended to , are evidently the fol- words and 

lowing: — (1) The meanings of the words and p^*^ 

phrases of the book ; (2) the actual i-eading ; (3) J^Si^T^ 

d2 
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8. the examination upon the statements of the author^ 
nation. and their natural expansion ; and (4) such a resume 

The resume, of the whole as will test the attention and intelli- 
gence of the children, and fix the lesson more firmly 
in their minds. 

toefttrf^f in '^^ ^ ^*^® already given, in the previous chapter, 

ppBviotis the rules by which the teacher ought to be guided 

in dealing with the two first, it only now remains 

for me to add those which refer to the remaining 

three points. And first — 

Bnie 1: EuLE 1. — He must avoid^as much as possible^ the 

phr<ueoit>gy phrasBology of the hook in asking his questions^ and he 

asJ^gques- ''^Mst refuse almost every answer so conveyed, 

fj^^^ tn This rule is very generally violated, but chiefly 

9??^^». i. ^y ol<i> untrained, or ill-informed teachers. With 

▼iolatea, but j ^ ' 

<5hieflybyoid such, the questions are invariably too mechanical 

or ill- . . . 1.1 ,1 1 

informed and routine, and inhere too closely to the exact 
They form words of the text.^ They read to the end of a 
tionsby^ clause, and add to it one of the interrogatives, hxAJO^ 
£SS! &c!lto' ^^<^^ where^ &c., to give the form of a question, and 
Se teS!^ ^' *^® child conveys his answer in the remaining words 

of the sentence. 

The questions and answers below illustrate fully 
Example, what I mean. I took them down very recently 
actual case, during my inspection of a school in this district. 

They are recorded in the exact words and order in 

which they occurred, and refer to the following 

lesson upon 

*The Ant.' 

swarm-ing cli-mate run-ning 

bu-sy im-mense des-troy 

in-sect poul-try bo-dy 

la-den war-like march-ing 

* When you are at play on the common, or in the 
fields, I dare say you have often seen small heaps of 

* Mr. McCreedy, Chief of Inspection, Ireland. 
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earth, thrown up on all sides, and swarming with 
busy little insects, running to and fro. These little 
insects are called ants, and it is quite worth while to 
stop and watch how they build their houses. 

* You will see them come laden with leaves, bits of 
wood, sand, earth, and the gum of trees; with these 
they form their little hills. When their houses are 
built, these busy ants go out and seek their food, 
which they lodge in their little store houses till the 
time of need. 

* Though the ant is so small an insect here, yet in 
some warm climates it is much larger, and builds a 
hill, from ten to twelve feet high. These ants are 
very fierce and warlike; they often destroy rats, 
poultry, and even sheep. Yet they have their use. 
In one distant and very hot country, where there are 
numbers of these ants, the houses swarm with all 
kinds of nasty vermin, such as rats, mice, and 
clocks. From time to time, immense bodies of ants 
may be seen, marching up to a house, and soon the 
walls, ceilings, and floors are aUve with them, and 
they get into aU the drawers and chests. Now 
begins a fierce battle, between the ants and the rats, 
and other vermin ; it goes on for some hours ; after 
which, you may see the ants dragging off their prey, 
quite dead, and feasting on their bodies outside the 
house. Then the people, who have been waiting 
out of doors, gladly return to their houses, which 
they find quite cleared from all vermin.* 

Teacher, When you are at play on the common, 
or in the fields, I dare say you have often seen what ? 

Child, Small heaps of earth thrown up on all 
sides. 

Teacher, And swarming with what? 

Child. Busy little insects running to and fro. 

Teacher, These little insects are called what ? 

Child, Ants. 
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Teacher. And it is quite worth while to stop and 
watch ? 

Child, How they build their houses. 

Teacher, You will see them come laden with 
what? 

Child. Leaves, bits of wood, sand, earth, and the 
gum of trees. 

Teacher. With these they build what ? 

Child* Their houses. 

&c. <&c. 
Boteqae^ Such questions are clearly designed not to test 

tionstest the ./ o 

remembrance the suhstance of the text, but the remembrance of its 
and not ite words ; and so little judgment is required in iram- 
No^g- "^S them that any intelligent boy in the class, when 



°^*r®- put up to the trick (for it is but a trick), might 
framing examine upon the lesson quite as well as the master 
smart boy himself. He might not, indeed, put his questions 

might do so ..■% i • •• j • a* *ax. 

asweUastho With SO much quickness and anmiation, or with 

°*®^^* such an air of confidence, but he certainly coidd 

frame them quite as weU, and convey quite as much 

information. A lesson so taught does not exercise the 

child^s understanding, nor does it appeal to his intelli- 

Theyreqtiire g^^^e* When a master reads a part of a sentence 

no attention ^s a question, nothinff is more natural than that the 

or thought T. 7 o 

from the child should ffivc the remaininff portion as the 

children. /» i i i 

answer ; and this, if he have a good memory, he 

can do without understanding the meaning of what 

he says, and, probably, with his thoughts fixed any* 

where but on the subject before him. 

How it is It is strange that any one possessed of even the 

men of in- Smallest intelligence should practise so uninteUectual 

So^tS ^ system ; but the truth is that it is not now prac- 

*y^**™* tised upon its own merits. It was in force long 



a. 



Style formed before the formation of any government system of 

when 

teachers popular education, when the teachers were almost 

vrere had 

as inide and uncultivated as those they taught, and 
6. it is continued now without investigation, upon the 

through unquestioned authority of a general custom. 

custom. 
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The young teacher meeting it upon the threshold c. 

of his profession, naturally adopts it. He finds example, 
that the majority of his fellow teachers practise it, 
and he falls into the error of believing that to be 
correct which has been so long and so extensively 
used. 

There is a strong tendency to imitation in men of d, 
the same pursuits, and national teachers have pecu- hayepeoniiar 
liar facilities for obeying this law, from the fact that imitatton.^' 
they educate each other. The child in one school 
becomes the master in another, and of course car- 
ries with him not only the system under which he 
was taught himself, but so complete a conviction of 
its merits, that he never for a moment dreams of 
investigating them. Unfortunately, however, the f- 

more mechanical the details are the more certainly imitate the 
will they be followed; for to carry out an intel- chanjcai 
lectual system in its purity requires a knowledge of JS^y^ 
principles beyond the comprehension of most men, 
whereas almost any one may practise correctly 
routine arrangements which require neither judg- 
ment nor skill. 

The best way to avoid this fault is to adopt the How to 
practice of framing the questions with the book questioning 
closed. When the lesson has been read the books ^^'^ 
should be shut, and the teacher should examine 
upon what he himself learned from the lesson. In 
such a case he is supposed to have made the facts of 
the author his own, and, as a consequence, his ques- 
tions relating immediately to his own information — 
his own though proximately connected with the 
bool&— will be framed naturally. He will employ 
his ordinary language, and his children will learn to 
answer in the same way. 

Bnlo 2. 

Rule 2. — Every question must have a distinct re- Every ques- 

ference to the * subject * of the sentence^ and every ^2tetothe 

answer to its ^ predicate,^ e^^iSmr 

The master must ask himself what is the exact J^^^^*^'' 
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thing of which each sentence treats, and what the 
author says of it, and he must frame his question 
and test the reply accordingly. 
This appears This rule appears too simple. To require from 
for a rule. the master to know what he is going to ask about 
and what sort of answer he intends to receive^ 
appears at first sight to be, indeed, not only too 
simple to be formally mentioned, but imnecessary, if 
Yet many not absurd. A little reflection, however, will cotl-' 
Sced\S5ich vince one that many questions are asked upon the 
theT^ers ^^*^ ^^ * lesson which would not have been asked 
to^he^it^^ had these fects been fully known by the examiner. 
Example. For instance, in the lesson just given the author's 
object was simply to tell the children where ants 
dwell or are found (this he certainly does in the 
very worst way), and the information could be elicited 
by any of the following questions : — Where are ants 
met with ? What places do they inhabit ? In what 
kind of place do they build their hills ? &c. It is 
ialso equally clear that questions like the kind pre- 
viously given, and which are the ones oflen met 
with, are wide of the subject, and could be used 
only by teachers who did not themselves know the 
exact points which they ought to have endeavoured 
to elicit. 
Rule 2 would Were this rule carefully carried out there wotdd 

render Bulel •' 

unnecessary be no need for Eule 1, for if a teacher recognises 
carried out. the Subject and predicate of a sentence, and, by his 
questions, simply tries whether his children understand 
the sentence also, the wording of his questions will 
naturally differ from the phraseology of the author^ 
as they have different objects to attain. The on^ may 
take the roundabout way, as in the lesson, of tell- 
ing the locality of the ant, but the other must simply 
ask. Where ants live ? All questioning, therefore, in 
the words of the book is a confession that the text 
is not imderstood by the teacher. 

In order to carry out this rule successfully, I would 
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recommend every teacher to mark upon the margin 
of his class books (I have already said that he should 
have a special set for himself) the subject of each im- 
portant division of the lesson. The predicate need 
not be marked, as the text will be a sufficient guide. 
Take, for instance, the following lesson upon * The 
Martin.* (Longman and Co.'s * Graduated Series,' 
Book iii. p. 220.) His notes might be written as 
printed in the margin. 



To carry out 
Bule 2, mark 
subject on 
margin in 
aooordanoe 
with the ex- 
ample below. 



The Martin.' 



* A few house-martins begin to appear about the 
sixteenth of April ; usually some few days later 
than the swallow. For some time after they appear, 
swallows in general pay no attention to nest-building, 
but play and sport about, to recruit from the fatigue 
of their journey from warmer coimtries. . . . About 
the middle of May, if the weather be fine, the 
martin begins to think in earnest of providing a 
mansion for his family. The crust or shell of this 
nest seems to be formed of such dirt or loam as 
comes most readily to hand, and is tempered, and 
wrought together with little bits of broken straw to 
render it tough and firm. ... As this bird often 
builds against a perpendicular wall without any pro- 
jecting ledge under, it requires its utmost efforts to 
get the first foundation firmly fixed. In doing this, 
the bird not only clings with its claws, but partly 
supports itself by strongly bending its tail against 
the wall ; and, thus steadied, it works and plasters 
the materials into the fece of the brick or stone. . . . 
Then, that this work may not, while it is soft and 
green, pull itself down by its own weight, the pro- 
vident architect has prudence and sense enough not 
to advance her work too fast. She builds only in 
the morning, and gives the rest of the day to food 

d3 
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and amusement, so that the clay has suiBcient time 
to dry and harden. . . . About half an inch seems to 
be a sufficient layer for a day. Thus carefiii work- 
men when they build mud-walls, informed at first 
perhaps by this little bird, raise but a moderate 
layer at a time, and then stop, lest the work should 
become top-heavy, and so be ruined by its own 
weight. • . . By this method in about ten or twelve 
days a nearly globular nest is formed, with a small 
hole towards the top, strong, compact, and warm. 

* The shell or crust of the nest is a sort of rustic 
work full of little knobs on the outside : nor is the 
inside of those that I have examined smoothed with 
any exactness at all. It is rendered soft and warm, 
and fit for the laying of ^gs, by a lining of small 
straws, glasses, and feathers; and sometimes by a 
bed of moss interwoven with wool. 

* As the young of small birds quickly arrive at 
their full growth, they soon become impatient of 
confinement, and sit all day with their heads out at 
the hole, where the dams, clinging to the nest, supply 
them with food firom morning to night. For a time 
the yoimg are fed on the wing by their parents ; but 
this is done by so quick and almost imperceptible 
a movement, that a person must have attended very 
exactly to their motions before he would be able to 
perceive it. ... As soon as the young are able to. 
shift for themselves, the dams immediately turn 
their thoughts to the business of a second brood. 
The first flight, shaken off and rejected by their 
nurses, meet in great flocks, and these are the birds 
that are seen clustering and hovering on sunny morn- 
ings and evenings round towers and steeples, and on 
the roofs of churches and houses. 

* Martins are by far the least active of the four 
species; their wings and tails are short, and, there- 
fore, they are not capable of such surprising turns 
and quick and glancing movements as the swallow. 
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Accordingly they make use of a quiet easy motion 
in a middle region of the air, seldom mounting to 
any great height, and never sweeping long together 
over the surface of the ground or of the water. . . . 
They do not wander far for food, but frequent shel- 
tered districts, over some lake, or under some hang- 
ing wood, or in some hollow vale, especially in windy 
weather. 

' As the simimer declines the congregating flocks 
increase in niunbers daily by the constant accession 
of the second broods, till at last they swarm in 
myriads upon myriads round the villages on the 
Thames, darkening the face of the sky. They retire 
together in vast flocks about the beginning of October, 
in search of milder climates, to the south.' 

These marginal notes would show the teacher 
what he was to ask about, and knowing this he would 
also have little difficulty in framing his questions. 
The very fact of referring to the margin and not to 
the text would assist him, for it is the rote knowledge 
of the text that too oflen confuses and leads to rote 
questioning. 

EuLE 3. — It is necessary not only to explain^ hut 
expand the text ; hut in doing this care must he 
taken to avoid all questions not essentially connected 
with it. 

It is impossible that any author could adapt his 
language to the capacity of every child, or convey 
his information so that all will comprehend it. 
Neither could he compress into the limits of an or- 
dinary lesson all the most important facts of many 
subjects; and hence explanation and expansion sltb 
not only permissible, but required. But to be 
useful or legitimate they must be kept within well- 
defined limits. 

The expansion of a lesson I hold to be legitimate 
only where the questions can be easily traced to 
their source in the subject-matter itself. All ottv.^ 
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questions, in my estimation, come under the bead of 
rambling teaching — a system deserving of special 
mention from the injury it does, and from its exten- 
sive use. 

The reading books are used to teach spelling, mean- 
ings of words, derivations, grammar, geography, 
history, &c. ; and the system I now speak of is that 
which blends all these subjects together in one common 
lesson. As an instance, take the following extract 
from * The Martin ' just referred to: — 

' As this bird often builds against a perpendicular 
wall without any projecting ledge under, it requires its 
utmost efforts to get the first foimdation firmly fixed.' 

The lesson goes on somewhat thus : — 

Against what hind of a wall does the martin build ? 

* A perpendicular walV Spell perpendicular ? What 
part of speech is it ? Why ? What other part of 
speech is it often? Give examples ? What sort of a 
ledge is a projecting ledge ? Root of projecting ? 
Prefix ? Affix ? Meaning of these ? Give other 
words from the same root ? Their meaning ? Give 
other words beginning • with * pro ' ? others ending 
with * ing^ ? ^c. 

Or again ; Spell foundation ? How many letters 
are vowels ? How many are, therefore, consonants ? 
This answer is to be found by subtraction, so as to 
make it, as the advocates of this system say, an in- 
teresting question in arithmetic. But they forget 
that they have no right thus to jumble the elements 
of grammar and arithmetic together, in teaching a 
subject which has probably as little natural con- 
nection with either as either has with chemistiy. 

Or again: Spell firmly. What is the la^t letter in 
\ firmly^ ? why a vowel ? Mention other words ending 
with this letter ? (in order to give, as the advocates 
of this system again say, a facility in using the 
English language).* 

* Wood's Sessional School ; Dean Dawes* Suggestive Hints^ &o. 
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Such teaching is a gross violation of common Bambiinga 
sense, and of that excellent rule already men- S^ofoom- 

tioned — and of the 

nile already 

* Teach one thing at a time, and only one^ referred to. 

It jumbles everything so thoroughly together, AmOTe 
that it would be impossible for a child to tell what 
subject he had been learning, or for the master to 
say what he had been teaching. And how can 
teaching be called rational, where neither master nor 
child knows at what he aims ? Surely, if we teach 
grammar, it is not too much to expect that we 
shall treat of language, and that the child will know 
that we do so ; or if we teach geography, that we 
shall treat of the earth ; or if we widi to treat of 
arithmetic, that we confine ourselves to number I 
And why should we not expect that in a reading- 
lesson the subject-matter wiU form the sole ground 
of our remarks, and that the child will feel that this 
is so ? 

I cannot see anything in the lesson, for instance, 
from which the above extract is taken, to authorise 
my asking how many letters there are in foundation, 
or how many will remain when all the vowels are 
taken away. I might just as well in a grammar- 
lesson ask how many letters are in the words pre- 
position, or conjunction, and follow it up by asking 
how many parts of speech would remain if the noun 
and adjective were gone. Nor can I at all understand 
why the time of a class should be taken up in 
enumerating the words which begin or end with y, 
I know that it is argued that by such an exercise a 
valuable facility of expression and a command over 
our language are acquired. But, in my opinion, 
this is quite a mistake. There is certainly a fecility 
acquired of selecting words beginning or ending 
with this letter, but I have yet to learn how such a 
&cility is to be made valuable. 
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The chief cause which makes it popular is the 
display which is naturally attached to it ; and on this 
account it is the vice of many of our most promising 
teachers at the outset of their career, or after a short 
course of training in some model school.^ It is a 
change from the old system sufficiently showy to 
please themselves, and sufficiently like good teaching 
to deceive most others. They are attracted by the 
quickness with which questions can be put, and 
with the appearance of vivacity and skilfulness 
which a lesson presents when so conducted. But 
the trick will soon be discovered, and must bring 
discredit upon all who have recourse to it.* 

No system of teaching can ever succeed that thus 
fritters away, among several subjects, the time de- 
signed for one, which allows the facts to enter the 
mind distorted and disjointed, and which does not 
admit of the employment of the best methods of 
teaching the subjects it treats of.' 

* It is probably from finding this system practised by such 
men, that it is cedled intellectual; but, in addition to other 
reasons, to show that it is anything but intellectual, we have 
only to consider the amount of mere routine into which it 
almost always degenerates. For when teachers are at liberty 
to depart on every occasion from the subject before them, 
they naturally become at last to wear fixed channels, into 
which they idways diverge — their questions become stereo- 
typed in a certain fixed order, and when they ask the first 
of the series, they continue asking them until the end. And 
this happens so frequently that, as Mr. McCreedy says, * any 
experienced inspector, in the case of many schools, oould 
name beforehand thirty per cent, of the questions he is des- 
tined afterwards to hear in his presence.' 

* Professor Butler, Dublin. 

* Mr. McCreedy, Chief of Inspection, thus describes the 
system: 'The teachers break off "in brave disorder" from 
the vulgar bounds of the subject of the lesson in hand, and 
extend their questions to an indefinite variety of the most 
incongruous matters — touching upon everything and dwell- 
ing upon nothing — with no kind of sequence or coherence 
for two minutes together, nothing linking itself with what 
goes before, or giving support to what comes after, but the 
whole composed of such heterogeneous and discordant ele- 
ments, and brought together so rapidly, that it would be as 
idle to talk of a man's attending to the objects which glance 
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Expansion to be legitimate must, as I have said, ?^p^®?' 
naturally spring &om the text, and be easily trace- expansion, 
able to it. 

To illustrate this, take the lesson on * The Ant.* Take first 
It is clear that the author wished to tell, (1) where without any 
ants live; (2) in what they live; (3) of what their ^^^p^*"^®"*- 
hills are formed ; (4) of their foresight in laying up 
food ; (5) of their size in warm climates ; (6) of the 
injury they do ; (7) of the good they do. And it 
is clear, also, that the following questions would 
elicit all this information from the children with as 
much brevity and accuracy as are desirable. 

1st. In what localities are ants found ? * In fields 
and waste grounds.' 

2nd. What are their little houses called ? * Ant- 
hiUs.' 

3rd. Of what are these hills made ? ' Of leaves, 
bits of trees, gum, earth, &c.' 

4th. What do they do with the food they collect ? 

* The part they do not eat they lay by for use in 
winter.' 

5th. What size are the ant-hills in other countries ? 

* From ten to twelve feet.' 

upon his vision through the window of a railway cai-riage, as 
to expect children to attend, in any true sense of the term, 
to any subject so treated ; and, therefore, if of the rote system 
it may be said it is such as to put the attention to sleep, of 
this it may be said, with equal truth, that it is only calcu- 
lated to distract and bewilder it.' 

Again, Mr. Gordon (Min. of CJouncil, 1845, vol. ii. p. 338) 
says : * In some schools the lesson cannot be called a lesson 
upon reading, grammar, geography, or Scripture history ; for, 
short though it be, it is a lesson on all these at once — seldom 
two questions in succession lighting upon the same province 
of knowledge. It is unnecessary to observe, that the first 
and last effect, if not the very intention of this wilful confu- 
sion, is to prevent anything like a steady exercise of atten- 
tion upon the matter so transiently presented. Occasionally, 
from some prevailing bias in the teacher's mind, the lesson is 
completely transferred from the subject with which it pro- 
fesses to be occupied, and settles upon ground altogether dif- 
ferent. The lesson on religion thus becomes a lesson on 
etymology, nataxal history, or grammar/ 
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6th. How do they injure us ? * Thej destroy our 
food; 

7th. Of what use are they ? * They kill rats, 
mice, and other vermin.' 

■ 

In this there is no expansion whatever. The 
questions test merely the children's knowledge of 
the author's statements, and the lesson is valiiable 
just in proportion as these statements are satisfactory, 
important, and complete. It is good, in fact, as fer 
as it goes, but it ought to be expanded in the follow- 
ing manner, and in the places selected :— ^ 

2ndiy,tiie 1. The different places in which insects take up 

of thifl.^" their abode may be stated. Some dwell in the air, 
some in water, some in marshes, some in old walls, <&c., 
but ants live in mounds of earth, which they build 
in commons and the waste portions of fields. (Why 
the cultivated portions would not answer might also 
be stated.) 

2. The method by which ants carry their food, 
and the materials for their hills, should be explained ; 
because children cannot imderstand, without ex- 
planation, how such very small insects can perform 
these tasks. 

3. The &ct that ants live together in societies 
should be illustrated by the parallel case of the bee. 
The proof of the foresight given in the lesson should 
also be shown to be an error, and fi-om what it sprang. 

4. Some tangible illustration of the size of the 
ant, in this and other climates, is necessary (that is, 
when the insects themselves cannot be produced). 
Their hills, also, should be compared in height witii 
the height of what they know, as the height of the 
ceiling, or of the desk, &c. 

5. Again, it should be shown that the injury 
done by these insects is very little in comparison 
with the good they do ; and, moreover, as we can 
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prevent the injury we can reap all the benefits of 
these useful creatures, without any of their dis- 
advantages. 

6. And finally, it should be explained how much 
better it is that they should eat and drag off their prey 
in warm climates, than that they should simply kill 
iand leave it as a dog does a rat. 

It is in this that the difference between teachers is inexpanding 

. . a lesson 

most perceptible. The man of experience and m- theqnaiity 
telligence ransacks the heard of knowledge which la known, 
reading has enabled him to form for facts illustrative 
of the lesson. Hi's judgment enables him to reject 
what is inapplicable, and by his superiority of skill 
he dovetails what he does select so cleverly into the 
text, that the whole appears as one completed piece. 
Whereas, one of the other class of teachers either 
confines himself slavishly to the text — firom having 
no stock of information firom which to cull, or taste 
to guide him in his choice — or else he wanders into a 
set of stereotyped questions upon every subject in the 
school course, distracting and bewildering his pupils. 

The explanations must be brief, so as not to weary Expiana- 
the children, or burden their memories. They bedrid, 
must be definite and complete, so as to suggest no ^^ie,and 
doubt, and require nothing supplementary, and, J^^J^^ 
above all, they must be couched in plain and intel* language, 
ligihle language. The children should, immediately ^^!^ 
after each explanation, be questioned upon it, as upon questioned 
the text itself, to see that it is imderstood, and in nation as on 
what way ; for much of the value of explanation is 
lost by taking it for granted that it is understood. 

In Eule 2 I recommended the teachers to note in Expansion 
the margin the facts to be brought before the class, on margin, 
as contained in the text-book itself; I think they Saerte?^ 
should also note which of these they intend to expand, **^ p^poae. 
and how. In doing this each teacher will adopt the 
system of marking most intelligible to himself. If 
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there is no room on the margin, he should get the 
lesson books rebound, desiring the binder to insert 
two or three white leaves between each pair of 
printed leaves, and use these for notings. The 
expense would be very trifling. 

Where allusion is made to coiuitries, it is neces- 
sary to point them out on the Map of the World — 
no other map can afford so good an idea of their 
position in respect to otl^r countries with which 
they may be compared : but it is not correct to speak 
of these coim tries farther than it is absolutely necessaiy 
to explain th« text. If we say, for instance, that 
' the people of Great Britain and Ireland form but a 
email portion of the people of this world,' it will not 
do to take occasion from such a reference to these 
countries to ask, as some do, the boundaries of 
Great Britain, the chief towns and rivers in England 
and Scotland, and the provinces and coimties of 
Ireland. These do not explain the text, and must 
be postponed imtil the geography lesson, to which 
they really belong. 

In some lessons a country may be described 
without being named, as for instance, ' the country 
where man was first placed,* * the country opposite 
Gaul,' * the most populous empire in the world,' &c. 
In such cases, the child must in his answer give 
not only the description, but the name of the country 
referred to, and, of course, he must point the country 
out on the map. 

Again, when reference is made to the manners 
and customs of foreign countries, the true expansion 
of the lesson requires that any difference existing 
between these aud ours should be carefully pointed 
out For, by thus comparing them with a standard 
with which they are already acquainted, the childrea 
will be enabled to form oorreqt ide^s of them. 

In some cases either the object itself, or its picture, 
or a rough sketch o» tb« *btock bo^4/ givw a 
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distinctness to the lesson which it otherwise could not *etch on b. 

Board re- 
possess, quired often 

, , . for ezpUuu^ 

No amount of description will enable children to tion. 
realise the true foim of any object; or, if it could, theeeaide. 
would it enable them to do so as quickly and ade- 
quately as a glance at its picture or at the thing itself. 
The impression made is also more vivid, and for that 
reason more permanent and valuable. How in- 
teresting the lesson on * the ant ' becomes by the 
production of one of these insects for the inspection 
of the class, or how vividly the fects of the lesson 
on * the butterfly ' would be understood and im- 
pressed upon their minds if the teacher laid before 
them one of these animals in its various stages of 
eggj larva, chrysalis, and winged inhabitant of air I 
How easy to explain lessons upon the tiger, lion, 
fox, &c., by the aid of coloured prints of these 
animals ! Take, again, a lesson on botany. How 
long would one discourse about the calyx, corolla, 
stamens, petals, sepals, pistil, &c., without making 
himself understood, or producing the same im- 
pression that he would create by picking a flower 
to pieces before the class, and naming each part as 
he threw it aside ! 

All required in the way of tangible illustrations is au required 

* . '' , inezp^islye, 

happily inexpensive, and the collection of most of andapiea- 
them may be made a pleasant occupation to both tion for 
teacher and childi*en. cuidren. 

The chief expense is in the purchase of prints, Prints chief 
but teachers both in England and Ireland* have 
peculiar facilities afforded them, so that even in this 
case the amoimt required wiQ not prove heavy. 
But pictures should be used only where the object 
itself cannot be had, or conveniently exhibited. 
The master should collect irom time to time, as Hints to 

• /M • it • 1 form 8Q ob* 

opportunity offers, a specmien of every article jeot cabinet. 

* In Ireland the Commissioners of National Education 
supply their schools with apparatus at an. extremely low cost. 
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mentioned in the reading books, and he should 
arrange them, in a press or cabinet specially pror 
vided for the purpose, in the order of the lessons them- 
selves, so that when called upon to teach any lesson 
he would find in one place all the objects he would 
require for illustration. 

In forming this cabinet, he should bring in the aid 
of his children, by requiring each to get specimens 
of those inexpwisive articles with which they are 
familiar. But whether he forms the cabinet himself, 
or receives the assistance of his scholars, he must 
accept no specimens except real working specimens. 
Most of the object cases generally met with contain 
specimens too small to give a coiTCct idea of the 
object to a large class without considerable trouble, 
or else so neat and delicate that they cannot be 
handled without injury. They are thus rendered 
almost worthless. 

A cabinet formed as I point out is infinitely 
preferable to any that can be purchased. The very 
acts of collection and arrangement, in which the 
children take part, will improve their perceptive 
faculties, and teach them to observe and think^ 
while, as they will naturally take more interest in 
their own work, they will be more attentive during 
the lesson, and derive, by this means, more improve-? 
ment firom the master's teaching. 

Rule 4. — The teachers must insist upon a careful 
reswne of the lesson, either orally or in writing. 

Many teachers examine fairly — their questions are 
properly firamed and directed, either to the exact 
statements of the author, or their legitimate ex- 
pansion — and yet the permanent results effected are 
unsatisfactory, simply firom omitting to test, by a 
recapitulation at the' close of the lesson, how and 
how many of their statements were really under- 
stood, and likely to be remembered and applied. 

This is a very serious omission ; for, next to ex- 
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pliainiiig the lesson, it is clearly necessary to see that unneoeasary 

, J ni from tli6 

that explanation is understood. Many teachers may care they 
fancy that their remarks have been so lucidly made, * 
and in such simple language, that no child could fail 
to comprehend them, and on this accoimt they may 
think the application of this rule a mere waste of 
time ; but if they reflect upon the great variety in 
the children of even the best-assorted class, upon 
the duUness of some, the listlessness, apathy, in- Always 
attention, or mental preoccupation of others, they Sowot^* 
will find ample reason to see that, even when the 
lesson has been most careiully taught, when all the 
facts have been conveyed in the clearest manner, 
there will be some children either untouched at all, 
or very dimly impressed indeed, with what was re- 
peated before them, while others may have picked 
up the facts in so confused a manner as to be in- 
capable of applying them legitimately afterwards. 

A careful resum^ will test all this ; it will point its nses. 
out the children who are inattentive, or intellectually wm point 
slow, and in what way the lesson has affected the and inatten- 
minds of the others ; and it will thus enable the Siow^*^ 
teachers to apply to each the special remedies which ^^^JS^ 
his case requires. But it will also accustom the ^^i 
children to express themselves orally with facility thecMidrea 
and correctness — a part of education now much inoraicom- 
neglected. To know a thing and to be able to state ^*^ °^ 
it ought to be inseparably connected ; but now, as 
the experience of every one wiU prove, a child may 
know, and yet be unable to show that he does so. 

In Ireland this exercise is scarcely, if at all, Oraioompo* 
attended to, though from the very first it was re- resume 
commended and enjoined in the following terms, i^Lid, 
taken firom the preface to the Fourth Book. * After ^^^^ 
having been examined upon a lesson, the pupils j^jJ^Si 
should also be made to state in their own words *»<». 
all they have learned from it.' In England it re- Attended to 
ceives a good deal of care ; m America it forms an andAmerioa, 
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important element in primary school education; while 
in Germany and some other countries it is carried 
to so great a length that a considerable time is spent 
with all newly-admitted children solely in getting 
them to express their thoughts vivd voce, with 
readiness and accuracy. 

Dr. Johnson, the celebrated lexicographer, says 
of it, that it is an excellent plan to encourage 
children to repeat whatever of importance they may 
have read, or seen, or heard of. * The very attempt,' 
he adds, ' to tell it to others would fix it most in- 
delibly on their own minds ; ' and he relates that 
his own mother was in the habit of encouraging 
him to repeat to the gardener whatever she had 
taught him. 

It is chiefly firom a neglect of this exercise that 
masters themselves do not know the books better 
than they do, and that their children, even those 
who have gone over them twice or three times, are 
unable to answer upon any lesson selected at random 
from the table of contents, imless they are allowed 
to refresh their minds by reading it agam. Both 
teachers and children labour under a mistake with 
respect to the information these books contain. The 
one regards it as his duty to explain it, the other teies 
to understand it, but neither seems to think that it is 
compulsory upon him to remember it. And as a 
consequence of this, it happens that there aa^ few 
teachers, indeed, who could teach a lesson without 
hearing it read again, although they had frequently 
taught it before, and very few scholars who cotdd 
answer upon what they had passed over for a few 
weeks, or even for a few days. 

But surely it is not too much to expect that thi§ 
should be otherwise ? If a teacher be called upon 
to examine a child upon grammar, or geography, 
arithmetic, or geometry, for instance, woidd he not 
be ashamed to confess his inability to do so unleacT 
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allowed to read the book attain ? And unless the child Should not 

be 80 in 

can answer creditably so far as he has gone, will he reading 

I ■ txx)k8a 

not cause dissatisfaction 7 What is there in the nature 
of the reading books to make a similar test unfair ? 

It may be said that the arrangement of the lessons it may be 

• /» rrst • • /» 1 said tbal* 

interferes. This is true to some extent : for when the acatteced 

the subjects treated of are broken up into chapters, ^^^!S2^ 

which are separated by others with which they have *'**®''®"^ 

no connection, the information does not enter the 

mind in that connected and methodised form which 

gives to other studies much of their permanence and 

value ; but the whole fault cannot be traced to this This is not 

• It i*iT !/•• the chief 

cause, especially as many of the lessons, such, for m- cause, 
stance, as those upon zoology and history, are not so 
separated, and as the others may be read connectedly 
if the teachers wish. The truth is, that whatever 
other causes may be aiding and assisting, the principal 
one is to be had in the neglect of the present rule.* 

In carrying this rule out the following points require To carry out 
attention ; — (1) the pupils should be encouraged to attend to the 
give Jirst in ordevy — no matter in what order they ^^J|"*^ 
learned them, — what appeared most new and most in- ^^^ }j^^ 
teresting to them, and when any child obviously fails '®^*|,**** 
in this the others should be induced to excel him : first. 

2. 

(2) the expansion of the text must be repeated as Expansion 
well as the text itself; (3) nothing should be ^^Sd. 
accepted but what has been actually touched upon only what 

' Mr. Sheridan (Beport of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland for 1858) gives another reason for the 
ignorance spoken of. He says : ' When a class has read one- 
half or one-fourth of its lesson book, the common practice 
is to make the children c&mmence the book agaiUy and this 
alternation of progress and retrogression goes on so often, 
and so long, that the children at last come to have the les- 
sons in the beginning of the book off by heart, or nearly so, 
whUe they know little or nothing of the lessons in the latter 
half of it. This has the twofold effect of detaining the chil- 
dren too long in the class, and of depriving them of a good 
deal of the information which the lesson books are intended 
to convey.* 

The fact is, the child should not be put back until all the 
lessons are finished. 
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by the teacher, and it should be conveyed by the 
child in the way it was intended to he U8ed\ (4) 
in all cases the pupils must use the words of their 
own simple vocabulary ; and (5) the pupils should 
answer as they are selected at random through the 
class. 

The object of all these is to make the resume intel- 
ligent and exact. If the pupils are taken consecu- 
tively as they sit, they will each have their answer 
prepared, and when they deliver it they will pay no 
more attention ; if left to themselves, the first child 
called upon will select the opening part of each 
lesson, though, in general, it is not the pQ,rt which is 
the most interesting, and which ought, therefore, to 
make the most vivid impression and be first quoted ; 
if not encouraged day by day to excel each other in 
giving the facts in order of their importance, and 
arranged with respect to what the master intended 
them to prove, or if allowed to answer in the words 
of the book, the exercise will degenerate into mere 
rote work ; and, finally, the very meaning of the word 
resume shows that all things touched upon, whetiber 
in the text or its expansion, should be repeated, and 
none others. 

Children, at first, very often experience a diflficulty 
in giving in their own words the substance of what 
they are taught, even when they fully comprehend it. 
This often proceeds from their failing to perceive 
what exactly it is which is required from them. The 
best guide is to tell them to remember any question 
that was put during the lesson, to themselves or 
others, and to give the answer which was given to it. 
They are not, of course, to repeat the question when 
called upon to remember it; they are merely to 
think of it, and repeat the substance of the answer. 

The following may exemplify the connection which 
exists between the question, the answer , and the ^oc^ 
which in the resum^ the child should give : — 
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Question, Answer, 

When do birds begin to sing ? In Spring. 

Fact, 

When do birds begin to build their nests 7 In March . 

Fact. 

The fact being thus formed of the answer joined Fact formed 
to a part of the question. ' Birds begin to sing in and part of 
spring,' * Birds begin to bnild their nests in March,'— ^"®*^^*^ 
what the children ought to have learned from the 
above questions, and what they should repeat when 
called upon, — are evidently so composed. 

We may learn from this how very much the Leamfrom 
character of the question has to do with the quality nature of 
of the answering. SSf^ei. 

If the question be conveyed in the exact words of ^' 
the book, the answer and ike fact will naturally be 
so conveyed also. 

This exercise should close every lesson. It should Must cioae 
also be in force even with the lowest classes, for it is and be oom- 
quite within the power of every child in them to the lowest 
repeat the few simple fects to which the teacher will ®^**®^ 
consider it his duty in their case to confine himself. 
The habit also thus early formed will produce very 
many advantages as they proceed, while from all that 
I have already advanced, it is easy to see that every 
lesson is incomplete, whether of the junior or the 
senior classes, which does not close with a recapitula- 
tion or summary of its parts. 

A very valuable form which this exercise may as- nesumimnBt 
sume is as a written instead of as an oral resum^, and as weu as 
I think that during some poition of the day it should 
be so practised. The written exercise should differ 
from what I have just sketched only in being on 
paper, and in its being immaterial at what time after 
the lesson it is performed. It may also form a part 
of the hpme duties allotted to the children. I need 

E 
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Advantage 
of it. 



scarcely say, however (for all written exercises prove 
t&e same), that if it be conducted nn&ithfiilly or 
carelessly, if the papers are not diligently examined, 
and all errors marked and corrected, it wiU be value- 
less, if not actually injurious. 

Closely allied with this exercise is the practice 
which prevails in some schools, and which I would 
be glad to see more common, of ^ving to the 
children, before they begin to read, a very brief and 
£imiliar account of what they are proceeding to read 
about. When this is well done it is astonishing 
what an amount of interest it excites in the lesson, 
and how greatly it deepens the imprearion wHch they 
afterwards receive from the language of the text. 
Along with this the ' teacher should put before his 
pupils previously to their reading each lesson, some 
questions preliminary to the matter of it, requiring 
of them answers oral or written, the best they can 
think of, without consulting the book. Next, let them 
read the lesson, and afterwards let them be examined 
as to the portion they have learned,* * 

This preliminary questioning and summary will 
create the desire to learn, which all good teachers 
should endeavour to create before proceeding to 
impart information. It is like creating an appetite 
before supplying the food to satisfy it. 

EuLE 5. — Prepare the lesson carefiilly beforehand. 
It is a careful and judicious adherence to this rule 
that enables the teacher to carry out the previous 
ones as they ought to be carried out, and gives to 
them the greater portion of their value. 

Without this preparation there can be no freshness, 
no suitable variety in the matter to be taught, and 
the whole scheme of instruction must become a dull 
and monotonous routine.^ 

* Whately*s Annot. Bacon's Essays. 
' Mr. McGreedy, Kepoits of the National Commissioners/ 
Ireland. 
Mr. Butler (same reports) says: * The most advisable course 
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Preparation is necessary for several reasons, whyneces- 
Among others — (1) to discover the facts of the **^' 
author as simply recorded in the book ; (2) to me- 
ditate upon their suitable illustration and expansion ; 
(3) to methodise all ; and (4) to frame the questions 
correctly and rapidly, and deal satis^torily with the 
answers received. 

The first should not, as a general rule, take much TocUfwver 
previous preparation. Men of intelligence will find ^^^^ ®* 
it easy to detect the exact points which the author of should not 

•^ '^ take much 

any ordinary lesson wishes to place before his readers, time, 
and men less happily gifled will probably do as much 
afler the first or second reading of the lesson over, as 
they will by more laborious and longer study. 

The second will be easy or difllcult in proportion ning^^tio^ 
to a man's tact, and his previous reading. He who and expan- 
has been in the habit of reading general literature Time to be 

Eisent will 

extensively, of studying in the way he was after- depend on 
wards to teach, and of noting in a commonplace pi^iL 
book whatever struck his attention, and arranging it '®®*^'^^* 
in the light in which a child could comprehend it, 
will have but little difllculty in selecting the informa- 
tion required for illustration and expansion ; but all 
others must necessarily consume, and oflen very 
ineffectually, a large amoimt of time in consulting 
proper works. 

Every teacher, therefore, to be successful in con- All teachon 
ducting a lesson must study himself; he must be Btudents 
ever reading, ever noting new fects, and arranging * °^ ^^' 

for the teacher to adopt would seem to be to prepare before- 
hand each day's lesson.' 

Mr. Bellairs (Min. of Council, 1859-60, p. 30) : * Reading 
is bad, because lessons are not properly prepared over night.' 

Mr. Stewart (Min. of CJouncil, 1852-3, p. 872): * It would 
give ^eat additional vidue to the instmctdons if the lessons 
were in some cases more carefully prepared.' 

Mr. Scoltock (Min. of Council 1860-1, p. 170): *The 
lesson should be most carefully studied the previous nighty 
and questions prepared, so that the teacher might be tiio- 
roughly able to explain the meauing of the author.' 

B 2 
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and simplifying others. No man can make others 
love reading imless he loves it himself, and no man 
can sympathise with the difficulties of a student 
tmless he is a student too. 

The third, which treats of the regular arrangement 
of the information, renders previous preparation to 
some extent a matter of absolute necessity. Many 
lessons are written so carelesslj as to admit of more 
suitable arrangement, and in manj the statements 
advanced as proofs are so loosely connected with the 
conclusion which it is sought to establish, that their 
efficacy is lost if the teacher himself do not remove 
the error. I remember an instance of £ulure on this 
account, which happened with a very good teacher. 
The lesson was written to prove that all the people in 
the world are of one race, and consisted of a certain 
ntunber of distinct and appropriate &cts, which ihe 
teacher explained iully and clearly enough; but 
when, at the end of the lesson, I asked the children 
to use them in proving that we all come from Adam, 
not one, even of those who remembered them, could 
do so. The fact was, that the master omitted this 
part of his duty. His error arose from a want of 
classification founded upon the object which the 
lesson had in view. 

No amount of general reading will remedy this 
defect. Each day's lesson must have its share of 
special attention, but, as in the other cases, the diffi- 
culty will vary with each teacher. Some men's 
minds are so comprehensive as to seize the whole 
subject at a glance, and so methodical as to arrange 
the parts correctly without trouble, while the minds 
of other men are neither methodical nor compre- 
hensive, and of course in their case the matter is 
one of labour and study. Whatever may be the 
amount of study required, the teacher, however, 
must tmdergo it in order to be successful. It is his 
duty to extract from the lesson all that it is capable 
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« 
of yielding for the cliild's instruction, and to arrange 

this information so that he will be able to present it 
in the most correct form to the minds of his children. 

The fourth. Some previous preparation is neces- W 
sary to enable the teacher to put his questions with prevent hed 
ease and correctness. stambUng in 

It is very painful to witness the exhibition pre- c^iestiioiis. 
sented by teachers when they stumble and hesi- 
tate afler every question. One question is asked 
with m\ich labour, the master then pores over the 
book for some minutes — the class looking on list- 
lessly, or else talking to each other — and then he asks 
another. He next reads a second piece of the lesson, 
and asks another question, and so on ; his questions 
are thus delivered to an inattentive class at long in- 
tervals; they are ill-directed, ill- worded, ill-arranged, 
and the lesson itself is sadly stupid and lifeless. He 
confounds the intelligence of his children, and stamps 
his own dullness upon them. 

Without previous preparation many teachers will cannot dau 
be imable, also, to deal properly with the answers ^^Sre**^ 
they receive ; for these are often incomplete, and ^i^^ 
require to be supplemented, often mixed with error pwpwratton. 
and require sifting, and often apparently to the point 
when quite off the mark, and therefore require 
direction. Without it, in fact, the questions are likely 
to be obscure, hesitating, desultory, and ineffective, 
and the answers of the children to be deficient in 
accuracy, clearness, and precision. 

Being led into the subject of questioning, I may some of the 
add before leaving it that questions to be good must S^ntefor 
be conveyed in proper language, and in a tone of voice ^^^^' 
neither monotonous, nor disagreeable. Many teachers ^ ^JJ 
put their questions in a loud, abrupt, mechanical ot voice, 
tone, often flippantly and thoughtlessly, and never 
vary their voice with the subject. In such cases 
nature is not acting, and neither the children 
nor tlje teachers are impressed with what they are 
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doing. Monotony wearies, wHle yariety of inflection 
awakens the attention, deepens the impressions made, 
and gives the pupils a pleasure in what they are taught. 
I do not recommend the teachers, however, to be always 
thinking of the tone they ought to use. Let them feel 
what they say, and the tone will take care of itself. 

Questions must also be varied. One set of words 
may not be fiilly understood by some, which, if 
slightly altered, would be answered by all. One 
form of illustration may strike a certain number of 
children, while a different form may strike the 
others. And this change is a lesson in expression 
and language to the class. 

The questions must not be vague and indefinite, 
for thus they admit of many answers equally correct. 
Fancy how many answers could be given to the 
question, * When you are at play in the fields, I 
dare say you have often seen what ? * Not one of 
which can, in fairness^ be rejected, and yet not one 
of which may be the answer sought. Questions 
ought to admit of but one answer, and that the 
answer actually expected. Those that admit of 
* Yes * and * No * answering are not in general good. 

Approximations to answers must always be rejected 
if given in place of the answers themselves. They 
may of course in many cases be taken for as much 
as they are worth, but the child should always feel 
that they are deficient in completeness and exactness. 
When the master is careless in this respect a habit 
of mind is established which prevents the formation 
of any clearly- defined ideas, and* leads to great 
looseness in thinking and reasoning. 

It is right, however, to make in this matter some 
small distinction between exaimning and teackingy 
as the objects in view are different. In examining 
the object is to test acquired information, and to do 
this correctly, the child must be left entirely to him- 
self, so that he may express his thoughts exactly as. he 
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likes. In teaching, on the other hand, as the object 
of the master is to lead him on gradually, from &miliar 
ideas to those which are known but little or not at all, 
a slight hint casually thrown out to aid the child is 
quite permissible. 

A catch word, a gesture, an emphasis, would pro- 
mote the one object, and destroy the other. But as 
examination must always follow teaching, the exact 
answer must at some time be insisted on. 

And how can all these requirements be so satis- au these 
factorily secured as by previous thought and study ? ration^a 
Men of great skill and intelligence may certainly f^^u^' 
avoid many errors without much previous preparation, ^J^S^!** 
their tact enabling them to examine and even teach 
very creditably, after merely hearing the class read ; 
but this is no argument against the necessity for pre- 
vious study; for how many are not so gifted I and even 
in their case they must have studied at one time to 
have acquired their present skill, and no matter how 
great that skill may be, even .they themselves would 
teach much better did they arrange beforehand what 
they were going to ask, and how they were to ask it 1 

Many men hold that nothing can be done at all something 
without previous study. I do not agree with them. ^, teSone 
There appear to me to be two ways of teaching a Jj^^ 
lesson, both much better than those in common use— preparation, 
one, where the &cts of the author only are touched 
upon, as in the questions already given upon the 
' ant,' and the other where these facts are explained, 
expanded, and classified, as in the sketch which 
immediately follows these questions.^ 

The first kind can, by no means, be' called a bad 
lesson. It is simply imperfect; and yet such a 
lesson can be taught by aity experienced and intel- 
ligent man without much, if any, previous preparation. 
It is a kind of lesson that aH must learn to give, 
})ecause, sometimes, pressing business may prevent 

1 See pp. 63 and 64. 
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preyious study altogether, or one m&j be called upon 
to examine at a moment's notice.- It is therefore 
valuable, so ^ as it goes, and in its own way. 
Bat when But when teachers aim at excellence, careful study 

^^oioe is jjeforehand on each lesson becomes essentially neces- 
g^^J***** sary ; and as a conscientious man will ever struggle 
essential. to attain, in the discharge of his duty, the highest 
excellence he is capable of^ that teacher is unfaithful 
who neglects this means of ardving at success. 
To aid him To aid him in this duty, he should arrange his 
inake ont remarks systematically, or^ in other words^ he should 
^i^^, make out what is called notes of lessons. The notes 
Objection to that I have seen are not in my opinion the best adapted 
met with. to teach a reading lesson. They are all too complete, 
and look too much like what an author would draw- 
up were he about to write a regular treatise on the 
subject matter. They begin at the very beginning 
of the subject, and thus, for the sake of a logical ar- 
rangement of all the parts, they deal extensively with 
the inost iminteresting portion of the lesson, and some- 
times even absorb the whole of the allotted time in this. 
Some notes, also, are arranged in the form of question 
and answer, and thus become a mere catechism, de- 
ficient in elasticity, and admitting of no adaptation to 
the trains of thought which the answers of the chil- 
dren must suggest. Others^ again, deal too much 
with the meanings of words and phrases, with roots, 
etymologies, <&c., and are so far not notes of lessons 
at all, but aids to intelligent reading.^ 

» Mr. Moseley, in his Report on Male Training Scbools 
(Min. of Council, 1854-5, p. 296), shows so clearly l£e defects 
of Notes of Lessons, that I quote his remarks in fSXL He says : 

* Although to the success of a lesson it is necessary that 
the subject-matter of it should have been well studied by the 
teacher, yet it is questionable whether notes prepared before- 
hand, such as those commonly used by teachers, are not a 
disadvantage. Certainly, the unsuccessful lessons which I 
have heard have often appeared to me to have been spoiled 
by the " notes.*' It is one characteristic defect of these notes 
that they make the plan of the lesson too complete — ^more 
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I have already referred to the marginal notes, Formreoom- 
which in my opinion should be made by every 
teacher, in his own set of the lesson books. Were 



complete than any lesson that can be really taught to chil- 
dren. Thej begin at the yeiy beginning of the sub^'ectt where 
a lesson never ought to begin, because that is a part which 
can rarely or never be understood by children, and which, in 
most subjects, is not understood by anybody. A lesson for 
poor children ought to begin and to end with so much as 
contains subjects intelligible to them, and useful for them to 
know. Completeness is of no use to them when it lies beyond 
these limits. Another evil of this completeness of the lesson 
prescribed by the "notes " is, that it is arranged under so many 
heads ; that only two or three of these can be got through in 
the time; and, as the lesson begins at the beginning of the 
subject, these two or three first heads are precisely those 
least likely to be understood, or to be of any use. 

* If the master, having first well studied the subject of his a fall 
lesson, had come to it with a full mind, trusting to his expe- mind recom- 
rience as a teach^ to make the best of it, he could not, n^^^^^®^ 
looking the children full in the face, have been guilty of the 
absurdities which, in his own room, with his books before 
him, he has committed in the shape of notes. One of the 
defects of lessons, arising from the use of notes arranged 
according to some type which the teacher has learned to re- 
gard as logically adapted to all lessons (subjecting the subject 
to the notes, rather than the notes to the subject) is this, 
that such a lesson almost invariably passes into mere word 
teaching ; and into the teaching of tne saTne words, being for 
the most part words applicable to the qualities of many 
things. ^ example, wMch I have recorded verbatim^ will 
make this more apparent than any explanation I can give. 
The subject of a lesson was "gold." The teacher began by 
saying that he should speak first of its qualities (guided in 
this by his notes). "But," said he, addressing lumself to 
the children, "what do I mean by a * quality?' " This ques- 
tion might have puzzled a class of older metaphysicians; 
however, to my astonishment, an intelligent child answered 
that it was a "property." This being accepted as an expla- 
nation of the term, the teacher proceeded to elicit (for he 
used the interrogative method) that gold was " ductile," that 
it was "malleable," that it was "a&esive" (?), that it was 
" inelastic," and "yellow." And when he had explained to 
them that it was found in "sandstone" and "quartz," and 
that "quartz" was " metallic stone" (?), the time allotted for 
the lesson had expired. I have made an omission which I 
will now supply. It was the only passage of the lesson which 
seemed to awaken the 'interest and fix the attention of the 
dass, and was perhaps the only one of which any traces would 
be found in their minds, when the lesson was finished. He 
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these classified and arranged, they would constitute 

the best form of notes, and the most easily applied 

in practice. 

The following may be taken as specimens. The 
rjjjjj^ first two lessons being taken fix)m Book HI. of the 

examples. Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, an<J 

the remaining one from Book 11. of the Graduated 

Series of Longman and Co. 

The Fox. 

The text. Its extension^ ^c, 

1. Description. Of the dog Wolf, jackal, hyena, &c., 
kind — brown colour, sharp of the same kind. Befer also 
muzzle — ears small, erect, to lesson previously read 
coming to a point — tail (called the Dog and lus Bela- 
straight, bushy — top white — tions) — colour in northern 
voice, a yelping bark. regions yariable — in this 

country a reddish brown — 
called in Irish, owing to his 
colour, the red dog — Arctic 
fox, white in summer, brown 
in winter, changes like the 
ermine — obliquity of the eye 
gives a cunning look. 

2. Loccdity. Found every- Few animals met with in 
where — ^lives in dens or bur- all climates — adapted to each 
rows. by change of fur and colour 

— takes up his abode in plan? 
tations and low brushwood — 
near farm-houses, to lie in 
wait for fowl — sometimes ia 
mountain wilds. 

told them that gold dust was found in Africa, in the sand of 
rivers ; that the sand was washed away from it ; and that it 
was kept by the people of the country in quills, which the 
women hung round their necks. I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of this information ; but, supposing it to be true, it 
may serve as an illustration of that kind of knowledge <k 
other countries, of like kind to the knowledge familiar to a 
child's observation in its own, which is likely to .remain 
longer in its memory, and to be more suggestive than any 
other. The abstract qualities of things do not furnish sudbi 
topics, or the very be^nings of the knowledge of them ; nor 
do they require that the terms in wnich they are discussed, 
so as to be intelligible to children, should first be logically 
defined.* 
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The text. Its extension, ^c. 

3. Food, Hares, rabbits, Will also eat toads, lizards, 
poultry, feathered game; insects, if yerj hungry — eats 
moles, rats, roicQ, fruit — takes honey also, kUls the bees and, 
hares by the scent — ^hunts at wasps to get it, though re- 
night, ceiving many stings (anecdote 

of fox and bear about honey) 
— hunts from evening to morn- 
ing; the animals on which he 
lives are then at rest, or, like 
the rabbit, out feeding— does 
not need sight much, as he 
hunts by scent — when in 
poultry yard, kills all he can 
get — drags off and hides — 
carries them slung over his 
shoulder. 

4. Harm he does, Destruc- These evils can be pre- 
tiye to poultry and game, Tented by care, to a great 
lambs, &c extent 

5. Use, Destroys noxious Feeds chiefly on noxious 
animals — fur valuable forgar- animals — the fur of the foxes 
ments, ladies' tippets, &c. — best in cold climates — hunt- 
affords amusement to gentle- ing cruel, but improves the 
men hunting — ^flesh eaten in breed of horses, &c. — will 
some places. take her cub, when pursued, 

in her mouth— -brush a 
trophy. 



Give one or two more sim- 
"ple and short anecdotes. 



6. Character. Great en- 
durance in running— been 
known to run fifty miles, and 
escape — ^his cimning in taking 
prey, and avoiding enemies — 
anecdotes of. 

7. Scriptural allicsiona, * Oto tell that fox, behold I 
Samson burned the com- cast out devils,* &c. 

fields of the Philistines — 
Herod was called a fox by 
Christ Our Saviour affect- 
ingly alludes to it, when he 
says, * The foxes have holes,* 
&c» 



The Eeikdeer. 

1. Description, 4^ feet high This is minute enough for 

— ^back and sides brown, belly all the purposes of an ordinary 

white — grows white as he lesson. Show the class the 

grows old — horns long, slen- print of the reindeer, 
der, and branched — male's 
horns largest,^ 
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The texU Its extemiouy ^c. 

(Chiefly from Brooke.) 

2. Locality. Northern re- Keindeer of Lapland and 
gions of the old and new Finland best — those of Nor- 
world — hilly parts of a coun- way and Sweden not so strong 
try in summer, to aroid the or large — move in droves 
gadfly. from hUls to lowlands. Grad- 

fly lays an egg in each wound 
— hatched by the heat of its 
body. As Laplanders cannot 
live without the deer, they 
move fi^m place to place with 
them — return to woods in 
September. 

3. Use alive. Whole wealth With 300 to 500 a man can 
of Laplander — rich man has live comfortably, can make 
1,000 — supplies place of cow butter enough, and kill suffici- 
(milk and butter) — of horse, ent for food and clothes. With 
(carrying it« owner in a sledge, 200 he can live tolerably. With 
travdler tied in this sledge ; it 100, poorly. With 50, he be- 
is like a boat — pace, half- trot comes a servant, and must join 
— ^feet spread to keep on snow) his stock to some rich man's. 
— ofthesheep and goat — when Butter very palat^ible. Will 
dead, spoons are made of its carry 2 J cwts. at the rate of 10 
bones, glue of its horns, thread miles per hour, 150 miles in 1 9 
and cords of its tendons — hours, or about 8 miles per 
clothes of its skin, and its hour, without stopping. One 
flesh is eaten. went 800 miles in 48 hours, 

but died afterwards — his pic- 
ture is kept in palace of Stock- 
holm. Travel in herds — a 
long line, the second almost 
touching with its nose the 
back of the first traveller — . 
will not deviate fi^m this. 
If any left" behind, he will 
follow the others by the scent. 
Man^ travellers saved by this 
quahty in the reindeer. 

4. Food. In summer. Nothing but lichen grows 
various plants — in winter, in winter, called grey rein- 
lichen from under the snow, deer moss. A barren tract 
or on trees covered with this a valus(bl6 

property —no hay in winter. 
I^ therefore, rain falls, and 
ice succeeds, the animals die, 
and many. Laplanders also«. 

A Noble Act. 

(Book II. Graduated Series). 

1. ITie actors in the story. Nothing necessary in the 
An old man, wealthy — three way of expansion. 

sons. 
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The text. Its extension^ ^c. 

2. Division of property. The nsiial courae is to di- 
Father diyided all the pro- vide property after death of 
peity amon^ his sons, except owner, by will — jxroperty ge- 
a Yiduable jewel — this to be nerally left to eldest son, &c. 
given for the most noble act 

performed within three 
months. 

3. The acts performed. This an act of strict honesty, 
First, eldest gave back money deserving of great credit, 
entrusted to him, for whicn Many persons wonld think 
the owner had no reoeipt, and that, because the luw would 
took no recompense — father not compel them to pay the 
said the act was one of ^'utf^e. money in such a case, they 

need not do it; but not to 

do it would be, in reality, to 

steal it. 

Second son saved a child's This is a more praiseworthy 

life at the risk of his own^ act than the first. All are 

and brought it to its mother bound to be honest, but none 

— father said this was but are bound to put their own 

the instinct of human kind- life in danger. It shows great 

ness. courage, great humanity, and 

great forgetfulness oi self. 
Third act. Youngest son In this case, the person 
found his enemy in cUnger of dealt with is an enemy ^ one 
death, yet rescued him — he whom the tendency is to in- 
got the jewel, jure ; whereas, in the other 

cases, the persons were stran- 
gers, who had, to a certain 
extent, a claim upon the good 
offices of their fellow-crea- 
tures. He might have gone 
away and left the enemy to 
perish by his own act; but 
instead of that he saved him. 
It thus combines magnani- 
Toaitjt generosity, and the 
noblest triumph over the 
worst passions of our nature. 

General conclusion. It is much easier to overcome tempta^ 
tions to dishonesty, or to encounter physical danger, than to 
do good to an enemy when we have it in our power to injure 
him with impunity. Bevengeful passions are strongest, and 
require the most controL 

It must be remembered that these ^notes' are < Notes' 
solely to assist the teacher in preparing the lesson, whenpr^ 
No good teacher will willingly use them when p"**^* 
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actually before his class. A constant reference to notes 
would make the best prepared lesson tame and lifeless. 
The teacher should, therefore, study them so carefully, 
so completely, and so accurately, that he could enu- 
merate without reference to them every statement in 
the lesson book itself, every case in which he proposes 
to illustrate and expand them, and to what extent, 
and be able to tell the exact order in which he will 
lay the entire &cts before the children. He will thus 
be capable of examining, with the book closed, which 
is at once the best test of preparation and the best 
means of giving a lesson. 

These remarks and rules apply to the teaching of 
nearly all the lessons, but there are a few which re- 
quire some special notice ; as, for instance, i^e fables, 
stories, poetinf, and the lessons in monosyllables. 

The object of the lessons called fables, and the 
object of many of the stories contained in the read- 
ing books, is chiefly to illustrate and thereby incul- 
cate some moral truth, and this can be fully attained 
without such a minute analysis of the text as I have 
recommended for the other lessoas. All that is 
necessary is to question the children upon the truth 
itself (making it as plain as possible by suitable ex- 
planations, as in example p. 85), and upon some 
few of the leading incidents brought forward to 
establish and explain it. This, in general, will 
require but little time from the master, for the 
lessons are so clearly written and so homely in style 
and matter that they are fully within the imaided 
comprehension of the children. I therefore think 
that the master should chiefly devote his attention 
to those lessons that imperatively call for his expla- 
nations. I do not wish to convey the impression that 
the others are to be neglected, or that the inculcation 
of moral truths by such means is a matter of secon- 
dary importance; I merely wish to state that it 
appears to me to be highly absurd to take up the 
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particulars of such narratives, sentence by sentence, 
«s some teachers do. 

The children should be induced to read these To be read 
lessons at home — there will be no difficulty in doing 
this, as the form in which they are written has a 
strong attraction for them, — and then some convenient 
time should be selected t6 test their knowledge of the 
objects which the lessons had in view. Or if these 
are read in the school, they may be used chiefly to 
teach reading, each lesson always finishing, however, 
with the necessary reference to its moral. 

With regard to the poetical lessons which are so (2) 
plentifully scattered through all the books, I think letiaons. 
they should be not only explained and taught as the 
others, but they shoidd also be committed to memory. 

Poetry embodies in a pleasing and easily remem- 
bered form many moral and valuable truths. The Value of, 
study of it softens and refines the feelings, raises the 
general tone of the mind and of our thoughts, 
makes us familiar with the beauties of our language, 
and brings us into direct converse with some of the 
best and greatest of men. There can be, also, no 
better means for developing the taste and storing the 
memory with a choice vocabulary than an extensive 
and careful study of poetry ; but it is necessary to 
study it under the direction of competent masters at 
first, and also to commit it accurately to memory. 

Before children are allowed to commit any piece Must be 

- , « explained 

to memory, whether prose or verse, the meamngs of before oom- 
all unusual words and the general sense itself must 
be fully explained. They shoidd read it over in the 
presence of the master, who should accompany this 
reading with suitable explanations, giving the meaning 
as briefly and clearly as possible, and then, hut not 
till then, should he direct the boys to get it off. The 
best and easiest function of the memory is to register 
what is imderstood. Such previous explanation will, 
therefore, not only make the matter itself more 
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intelligible, but it will render it more easily commit- 
ted, and cause it to be remembered for a longer time. 

When this is not done the pupils are very inexact 
in the committal, and too frequently, when repeating 
it before the master, they utter, instead of the words, 
imintelligible sounds akin to them. The Hey. Mr. 
Brookfield, one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools 
for England, gives two very forcible examples of this 
defect. In his examination of some Sunday school 
children he obtained the following replies to the 
questions, * What is thy duty towards God ? ' and 
* What is thy duty towards thy neighbour ? ' * My 
duty toads God is to bleed in him to feering and 
loafing with old your arts, with old my mine with 
old my sold, and with my serenth, to whirchip and 
to give thinks, to put my old trust in him, to call 
upon him, to honor his old name, <&c. ; ' and again, 
' My dooty tords my nabers to love him, as thyself 
and to do to all men as I wed thou shalt do to me, to 
love honner and suke my father and mother, to onner 
and bay thee Queen.' 

These replies were given in writing by the two 
children, after, in each case, about four or five years' 
teaching. Such defects could exist only in very in- 
ferior schools indeed, but in a less degree they are to 
be met with in many, from inattention to exactness 
in utterance when repeating from memory, and to 
the neglect of applying the same written test that the 
inspector applied. The written test may be applied 
during the ordinary dictation exercise, and instead of 
that exercise. I am myself in the habit very frequently 
of varying the dictation exercise in this way. My 
custom is to require each boy to write down any 
piece which he may select himself, depending solely 
upon his memory for the words, and I find many 
errors similar to, but none so bad as, those above. 

None but the best poetry, however, should be 
selected, and the pupils should, as Dean Dawes 
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suggests, be reqtiired to quote it at every fitting ^p^ ^ 
opportunity. If, far instance, a word occurs in one poetry occa- 
paaaage of peculiar application, the children should 
be required to quote other passages where it is used 
in the same way ; or they may be required to quote 
poetical descriptions of objects, of scenery, of coun- 
tries, &c., thus making them thoroughly familiar with 
our best authors, improving their taste and manners, 
giving character to their reading, and enabling them 
hereafter to make a proper choice of books. 

I see that in England the pupil teachers are re- in England a 
quired to study poetry. In Mr. Mitchell^s report for of ^ ixSts 
1859, he says, that those of the first year should ^^^ 
know Goldsmith's < Traveller 'and the* Deserted Vil- teachers, 
lage ' ; for second year, * Lay of the Last Minstrel ' 
(three cantos) and two cantos of * Marmion ' ; for the 
third year, two books of * Paradise Lost ' ; for the 
fourth year, * Dryden's jEneid ' (two books) ; and for 
the fifth year, two acts of-any of Shakespeare's plays, 
or two books of Young's * Night Thoughts.' Some- 
thing akin to this should be required fi*om all teachers This shooid 
in Ireland presenting themselves for promotion. ^ S^^ 

The study of poetry, however, not only improves 
the taste of the children, and the quality of their 
reading, but it cultivates and strengthens the faculty 
of memory. That this Acuity is not sufficiently 
attended to is a charge brought against the present 
system of education. This, though true to a certain Memory not 
extent, is by no means true to the point they say, ^J^**^ *" 
or in the sense intended. In the old system of ^^Jj°J 
teachintr facts were heaped on facts, without assimi- Not true to 

, . 11 , the full 

lation or arrangement, and thus memory alone was extent 
taxed ; but iu the present system we explain and 
then call upon the memory to record what is under- 
stood. This it does naturally of itself; and although 
there may not seem to be any special cultivation of 
it, the very fact of restoring such things as are thus 
presented to the understanding improves its powers. 
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In the old system the food lay cmde and undigested, 
annoying and injuring so long as it remained, and 
ready to be thrown off at the smallest provocation ; 
while in an intellectual system, as the present ought 
to be, the food is of the proper kind, properly 
administered, and fully assimilated. The charge, 
therefore, that the understanding is cultivated at the 
expense of the memory is not true, in the proper ac- 
ceptation of these words ; nor indeed could such a 
thing be possible, for what the mind knows fully it 
rasters and remembers. 

The memory, however, like all the other Acuities, 
requires special training, and this it does not soffi- 

icr.Keenan's ciently receive in the present system. Mr. Keehan, 
Chief of Inspection, in his report for 1855,^ says, that 
' teachers appear to be afraid to call the memory of 
their pupils into exercise. Bote learning, which 
means learning that begins and ends in the memory, 
and which has no association with the understanding, 
has been so unequivocally condemned, that inexpe- 
rienced teachers think memory is not to be used at 
all, or only as a depository of the impressions of the 
judgment. But look at %^ things we must learn 
while relying entirely upon the memory.. Music is 
impressed upon our ears without any exercise of the 
understanding, and children acquire language through 
the power of memory alone. Mere rote work is 
condemned as a system of teaching, but what is 
called " committing to memory " can never be dis- 
pensed with as a matter of learning.' 

Dr. Neweii's. Dr. Newell, Head Inspector, in his report for 1856,' 
has the following : — * The cultivation of the memory 
has not, in my opinion, received due attention in our 
schools. I am, by no means, an advocate for mere 
rote lessons, or for burthening the memory of a child 
by requiring him to repeat columns of words, or to 
rehearse rules of syntax or arithmetic in their precise 

' Beports of Commissioners of National Education, Ireland. 
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iierma ; but I do saj, that if pupils were to learn by 
heart occasionally many of the prose passages and most 
of the poetry in the Boards' Books, much of -which 
is calculated to awaken the purest sentiments, and to 
lead to moral reflection, the practice woidd prove a 
healthful exercise of the memory, which, to use the 
words of a deep thinker, must be exercised in the edu- 
cation of a people, as in that of an individual, before 
the powers of reason and &ncy can be expanded/ 

The English inspectors are nearly all of the same views of 
opinion. Mr. Marshall says,^ ' It was never intended je^g f^. 
that teachers should neglect the memory ; and this, ^|^^^h^ 
from want of due consideration, many of them seem 
to do. Formerly, almost everything was " learned 
by heart " — a process so superficial and irrational, 
that it may l^e fairlj doubted whether even the 
memory, which naturally refused to retain what it 
could not digest, gained by it in the long nm ; and 
now, by a curious reaction, the immense importance 
of this &culty is overlooked.' 

Again, Mr. Morrell says,^ * So strong has been mt. Morreu. 
the reaction against the old memorttery or rote system, 
that nothing (it is frequently imagined) can be at all 
serviceable for true mental developement, except 
direct appeals to the perceptive faculty on the one 
hand, or the reasoning powers on the other. ... It 
does not follow that because rote teaching is essen- 
tially and intolerably hady therefore nothing shoidd 
be learned oflf by memory and repeated by rote at 
all. Exercises of this kind not only strengthen that 
most important faculty, but aid in storing the mind 
with nimierous and valuable ideas, that become, as it 
were, the necessary ftimiture, and the inward supply 
for future intellectual use.'^ 



1 Hin. (^ Council, 1865, p. 618. 
« Ibid. 1864, p. 614. 

• For fiirther remarks upon the study of Poetry, and the 
CultiYation of the Memory, see Min. of Council, 1847-8, voL 
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The ^t is, that it is impossible almost to cultivatd 
any faculty too highly, whether it be the memory or 
any other, provided always that proper steps are taken, 
and the proper balance of all carefully maintained. 

The teachers, at present, either do not insist upon 
the committal to memory of the poetical lessons, or 
else they allow the pupils, when saying them, to 
speak without clearness or feeling. But both these 
faults reqidre immediate correction. All these lessons 
must be got off, even by the youngest children, for 
they are generally written in a style adapted to them ; 
and when repeating them it is impossible to take too 
much care to make the utterance what it ought to be. 

If the recitation were in some cases made in the 
presence of the whole school, and if some little pomp 
and show were occasionally attached .to it, the good 
effects of the exercises would be enhanced. 

Finally, the First Book is of veiy special character, 
and requires special treatment. 

The little sentences may be divided into two classes 
— (1) those containing useful information, and (2) 
those of no practical value. In the first we have, 
for instance, the following :— ^ 

Moral Sentences,' 

God loves us, and sent His son to save us. 

K we are bad, God will not love us. 

Sin is the cause of all our woe. 

A good boy will not tell a lie. 

A child of the dust should not be proud. 

Sentences about Animals, 

The owl sleeps all day, and seeks its prey by night. 
Frogs croak ; sheep bleat 
"We get oil fix)m the whale. 



ii. p. 188; 1848-9, vol. i. p. 119, voL ii. pp. 472 and 473 ; 
1864-6, pp. 294 and 476 ; 1866-6, p. 619 ; 1866-7. p. 238 ; 
1869-60, p. 196; 1860-1, pp. 62, 188, and 269; 1861-2, 
p. 174. 
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An ant is wise in art. 
A wolf is a beast of prey* 
A shark is a large fish. 

Sentences ahout Vegetables. 

Bread is made from flour, and flour from wheat. 
We get galls from the oak, but they are not its fruit. 
Tea is the leaf of a plant 
My shirt is made from flax. 
A rope is made from hemp. 
Tar is got from the pine. 

Miscellaneous Sentences, 

We get coals from the earth. 
We get quills from the goose. 
Tears wash the eye. 
. Fire will melt tin. 
Cheese and whey are made from milk. 

And in the second class, we have the following and 
all similar sentences : — 

Jane will not drink wine. 

A wet mop hit my face. 

John is a good boy. 

I fear it will rain. 

The boys gave a loud shout 

That fierce man is chiefl 

Ned broke his leg. 

The glove is worth threepence. 

It is obvious that these two classes stand upon very Their 
different footing. In the latter the sentences may ^*'^®"*"*' 
be true or false, and the child may or may not know 
them without the smallest advantage or disadvantage. 
For instance, it is perfectly immaterial whether 
' This glove be worth threepence,' as stated, or ten- 
pence ; whether * Ned broke his leg ' or whether he 
did not ; whether * The boys gave a loud shout ' or 
did not shout at alL 

This is not the case with the other sentences, for 
ihejr contain information relating to the external 
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world in which the child is placed, and to their 
moral obligations, which they can hereafter apply 
with advantage. 

It is the teacher's duty, therefore, to omit all con- 
sideration of the meaning of the sentences in the. one 
class, while it is equally his du^ to see that his 
children understand the meaning of those in the 
other. The facts, indeed, are very simple, but they 
cannot on that account be treated cursorily, for it is 
their very simplicity which renders them adapted to 
the minds of the young children who read them ; 
and, besides, not one of them is so simple but that, 
in the hands of a skilful man, it can be made the 
means of calling forth the thoughtfulness and in- 
telligence of the child. 

The teacher will find no difliculty in framing the 
questions in the way best suited to elicit the required 
information, for each sentence contains but one idea, 
and this idea is very plainly expressed. He has 
merely to imderstand the fact himself, in which he 
cannot possibly &il, and then to firame his question 
in homely words. 

Care must, however, be taken to modify the 
question in accordance with the object in view. 
Thus, for instance, the sentence, * Tar is got from 
pine,' admits of two forms of question. I may ask, 
* From whence do we get tar ? ' or, * Can you name 
some of the uses of the pine tree ? ' In the one 
case the object is to call the child's attention chiefly 
to the substance called tar, and in the other case to 
the tree called pine. In the one case, the question 
might naturally be followed up by an enumeration 
of the other sources from whence tar is procured, 
and in the other case the question might be followed 
up by an enumeration of the different articles got 
from the pine tree, and probably a very casual 
reference to a few other trees with which the child 
is fiuniliar. Each question could be made the 
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means of causing the child to observe and reflect, 
but the train of thought and the points of obser- 
vation vrould obviously vary very considerably. 
The teacher, therefore, must necessarily form his 
question in accordance with the channel into which 
he wishes to direct the current of the child's ideas. 

As my remarks upon the meanings of the words, 
upon rote questioning, &c., already given, are ap- 
plicable to this book, as well as to the others, it is 
of course unnecessary to repeat them here, I shall 
merely remark that, whatever disadvantages attend 
the errors pointed out for the senior classes, they are 
vastly increased in the lowest class, and therefore 
they should, if possible, be even more carefully 
avoided in teaching it than in teaching the others. 

I think if these suggestions are carried out in- 
telligently they will lead to success; and I do not 
think that, like some others usually given upon this 
subject, they trench unduly upon the extra hours 
of the teacher. They certainly require zeal and 
faith^ness, carefulness and attention, but no more 
than any honest man daily gives to the discharge of 
his duties. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

SPELLINa. 

gE*^^'*®* Many years ago the orthography of words was so 
important, unsettled and arbitrary, that but few persons agreed 
as to the precise letters required to represent any 
sound. Learning to spell was, of course, in such an 
age, of very slight moment, but since the time when 
a fixed standard became universally admitted any 
5f"*i5'"5* deviation from it has been strictly condemned—* 

now strongly ^ •' 

oondonned. condemned, probably, with even greater severity 
than any other defects in education. Deficiencies, 
for instance, in our knowledge of grammar, or 
geography, arithmetic, <&c., are blamed very dif- 
ferently by difierent people, according to the value 
each attaches to the subject itself. By some they 
would be very strongly condemned, by others very 
slightly, and by some not at all; but defects in 
spelling are condemned by everyone, and taken aa 
satisfactory proofs of a neglected education. 
Onthe other Qjx the other hand, however, as spelling is learned 
rectness by reading, correctness in orthography possesses, 

highly. what correctness in other subjects does not, a value 

independently of itself. 
An evidence It is an evidence of frequent and attentive readinc:; 

of frequent • j** t ••!• ii» t • 

and attentive it anords some msight into the literary habits of 
others, and carries with it a presumption of higher 
acquirements. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude from this 
that bad spelling is an evidence of little reading^ as 
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errors are very frequently produced by carelessness, Bad spelling 
by scribbling, by abbreviations in writing, &c., the a proorol^ 
eye becoming from such causes so accustomed to irre- ^^ ^^' 
gularities that its impressions are distorted and false. 
Many very extensive readers, solely from being large 
annotators, spell very incorrectly and doubtingly. 

This conclusion, though imwarranted, is never- Though it la 
theless so very generally held to be true that the ^^i^tto 
man of whom it is said, 'He cannot spell,' 'He ^^* 
cannot write a plain letter without errors of ortho- 
graphy,' will be treated as illiterate, no matter how 
many sterling scholarly acquirements he may possess. 

Considering, therefore, all this, and considering Not too 
also that there is no subject more easily learned, ^^^*® 
provided only that it be taught upon correct and ^^J^^- 
sound principles, carefully carried out from the very would be 
first, or that there is no deficiency of elementarv inprimaiy 

schools. 

instruction so difficult to remedy in later years, when 
the mind grows less impressionable, it would not, I 
think, be too much to expect that, in primary 
schools, every possible means would be taken to 
produce accuracy of spelling, and that none whose 
education had been extensive would iail when put 
to the test. 

The contrary, however, m just the ease. The The contrary 

^_ the c&se 

Times, referring to examinations made by the Civil Proof from 
Service Commissioners, says, * that of the 1,972 ^^i^^^ 
disappointed candidates, all except 106 were ^^^^ 
rejected for the same species of defect. They had 
either no knowledge of arithmetic, or they could not 
spell. Of course,' it adds, * these imperfections 
were coupled with others, but, as a matter of fact, 
orthography and arithmetic were the real stumbling- 
blocks in the way of success.' 

There can be no more reliable test of the merits 
of the present systems of teaching spelling, and no 
more sweeping condemnation. 

By the old plan of teaching this subject, the pupils oid method 

F 
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were compelled to commit to memory the imin- 
teresting and discomiected columns of the dictionaries, 
expositors, or spelling-books in common use. They 
were obliged to go over and over them, again and 
again, without the smallest aid from association of 
ideas, until it was supposed that the whole were 
mastered. Such a system was barbarous. It was 
a drudgery more useless, more stupid, and more 
hopeless than to commit to memory all the pages of 
an almanack.^ 

It possessed three great defects. (1) It was 
laborious, and made learning distasteful. (2) It 
could not be applied to the junior classes ; and (3) 
it was unsuccess/uL 

First, The labour of such a system must have 
been enormous. Every little fellow was, in fact, a 
small Hercules, daily engaged in a task from which 
the son of Jupiter would have retired in dismay. 
And what else could be produced in the minds of 
the children from such drudgery than the firmly 
rooted, though fallacious conviction, that the path of 
learning was so covered with thorns, and barren of 
all pleasures, that they were fools who trod it, except 
they were, like themselves, not free agents. 

This I have said is a fallacious conviction, for, in 
my opinion, the true path of study is neither toil- 
some nor disheartening. There are certainly many 
difiiculties which it is necessary to encounter, but 
when the mind is acting naturally, and, as a conse- 
quence, correctly, / hold that it takes a pleasure in 
overcoming them. They are, in fact, essential for its 
healthy development, and contending with | them 
produces, like physical exercise, not only strength 
but pleasure, provided always that nature's laws are 
observed. 

Pain is no more an inseparable attribute of mental 
than it is of bodily action. Its ftinction is ta warn. 

> Thayer. 
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Without physical suffering we ^ould destroy our 
bodies, as the horse, upon whom the * nerve 
operation ' has been performed, does, when he un- 
consciously batters his foot to pieces upon the stones. 
Mental distaste and annoyance are given to us for 
the same wise purpose. They are not only not 
necessary adjuncts of progress, but they are 
specially given ,to warn u» that what we consider is 
the best way to promote success is in reality inju- 
rious. There is, indeed, in one sense, no * royal 
road to knowledge,' but there is a road so smooth 
as to be easy and pleasant, or in which the difficulties 
are but pleasures in disguise. 

Secondly, By this system spelling could not 2. 
possibly be taught to the junior classes, as young classes 
children unable to read were incapable of preparing ^J^>are. 
the tasks of which the spelling lesson consisted. 
And hence* it happened, that many were obliged to 
leave school before commencing to practise spelling 
at aU. The extent of such an evil will be correctly 
estimated by those who know how very many chil- 
dren must necessarily be always in the junior classes^ 
and for how very short a period children remain in 
our primary schools. 

Thirdly, Even supposing that it was not laborious r^i^M 
or confined to the senior classes, it would still be 
open to the overwhelming objection of being in- 
effectual. No memory could possibly retain all 
these endless columns of disconnected words. They 
have nothing attractive in themselves, they have no 
bond of union by which the mind can be brought 
to consider them as a whole, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the picture so laboriously impressed 
to-day, must give place to a new one created by the 
studies of to-morrow. 

' Months and years are dcfvoted to the undertaking, 
but after going through the whole spelling-book, per- 
haps a whole dictionaiy, till we can triumphantly 

J 2 
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spell Zeugma, we have forgotten how to spell Abbot y 
and we must begin again with AbdsemenV^ 

But unnatural and ineffectual as this laborious 
system was, it was made worse by the way in which 
it was carried into practice. The columns over 
which the children were forced to pore for so many 
weary years, contained many words so far beyond 
the comprehension naturally expected from young 
children, that even teachers who saw the necessity 
for it, could give them no assistance whatever from 
the associations of the understanding, and, moreover, 
they contained words rarely, if ever, used, and some 
even entirely obsolete ; such, for instance, as hightj 
wive, woty zeugma, &c. The same time and the 
same labour were spent in getting off such words, 
and the same accuracy was required, as in the case 
of words whose constant recurrence in ordinary 
discourse gave them importance. 

This system is nearly extinct, but that which has 
taken its place still partakes too much of its character. 

Dictionaries are indeed dispensed with, and 
the spelling-books in use are of a better descrip- 
tion than before, but the pupils are still forced to 
commit tasks to memory without proper explana- 
tion, and are allowed to answer solely by rote. In 
many cases, also, the small columns of the lesson- 
books are committed to memory, just as the larger 
columns of the old expositor were formerly, or the 
pupils are called upon to spell isolated words taken 
at random fi-om the reading, — defects which vary 
very little from the system just treated of. 

I trust the time is not very distant when this also 
will be changed. 

That it is the sound or pronunciation of the word 
which chiefly guides us in spelling, was the error 
into which those who invented the old system fell. 



Edgewoith. 
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and it was from this mistake it had its rise. Pro- that we gpeu 
minciation has certainly something to do with cor- ^®"' 
rectness, — or rather errors of pronunciation produce ^^^^^ 
errors in spelling, as, for instance, perventiv, nom- 5^^ 
atif (case), nutur (verb), singlar (number), feruit- errOTs of 
ful^ tunder (thunder), &c. ; but we learn to spell not correctneBs 
from the sound of the word, though inattention to ation wiu 
sound is a prevalent cause of confusion, but from its SorrectnaM 
appearance. Take the word * dangerous,' for in- ®* spelling, 
stance : the sounds which compose it are, dane — -jer — 
ws, but the letters which represent it are dee^ a, ew,- 
gee, eer, o, «, ess. 

There cannot be two things more dissimilar. 
How, therefore, can the one guide us in the 
selection or arrangement of the other? The soimds 
can neither tell us what the letters ought to be, nor 
can the letters give us a clue to the sounds. 

And when such is the case in so simple an in- 
stance, how could we look to the soimd in such 
irregularities ■ as hiccough, laugh, plough, &c. ; or 
when the same sound must be represented by 
different letters, to express a difference of meaning ?> 
Pronimciation, instead of helping us, is in most cases it ig the pro- 
the cause of failure ; for often, when in doubt, we spell tS^uSiy 
phonetically instead of truly. ^^^ 

The feet is, that the name and powers of letters 
are very arbitrary, and have little or no connection 
with their sound. 

Others believe that we can learn to spell by others be- 
analogy, but such a system appears to me to differ ^ifi^*""^ 
very little from guessing; it is guessing with the "^*^®fi^* 

* Dr. Sullivan says on this point — * The sound or pronun- 
ciation of a word will not enable us to spell, because the 
same sounds are often represented by different letters. The 
words metet meet^ meat, for example, are spelled differently, 
though the sound or pronimciation of each is the same. 
To spell a word, therefore,* he adds, ' we must be well ac- 
quainted with it ; we must know its meaning (its application 
in the particular case), and the identical letters which com- 
pose it' 
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chances in our fiironr ci gaeflsing oofrrectlj, but 
it Lb gneasing after all. And as gaeases are more 
frequently wrong tiian right, he who takes analogy 
for his sole guide will, I am afedd, be found to fidl 
oftener than to succeed. 

Take a simple case. Suppose I know that the 
letters h-a-t speU hat^ m-a-t spell mot, and f-a-t 
spell fat, shaU I be justified, knowing what our 
language is, in saying that h-a-y speH have^ g-a-p 
c^ll gape, or s-a-d spell sadl And yet it is to 
sudi a conclusion spelling by ear or analogy would 
lead me I It is, indeed, true that s-a-d spell sad, 
as it is untrue that h-a-v spell have^ but whether the 
results are true or ^sdse the guide is equally unre- 
liable, for there is nothiog in the conformation and 
construction of our language to authorise me in draw- 
ing any conclusion whatever. When the letters do 
happen to spell the word, all I can say is, that the 
guess is a good one ; and when they do not, that the 
guess is wrong. But in both cases there is the same 
absence of a guide, in the true sense of that term. 

' The imderstanding,' as Edgeworth says, ' has 
nothing whatever to do with the business.' I admit, 
however, that analogy can be used judiciously in 
enabling a child to understand the sounds of certain 
letters in certain words ; as, for instance, when he 
spells derij I may get him to spell pen, ten, fen, &c. ; 
which, from my own knowledge, I am aware follow 
the same rule. But, in &imess, I must tell him 
also, that adopting this course would be as likely to 
lead him into error as not. 

Others think that we can learn to spell by rales, 
and for this purpose they have drawn up a series of 
these intended as guides to the spelling of certain 
classes of words. But, to be practically available, 
thoy must either be so worded as to admit of no 
exceptions, or they must give at the same time 
all the exceptions in the language. Our language. 
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however, is so in^egular, that there are very oflen 
more exceptions than examples, so that it is almost 
impossible to remember them. Frequently the ex- 
ceptions are also arranged into subsidiary rules 
which have in their turn exceptions, which must be 
remembered by rote as the others. And thus we 
have rules within rules, and no end of confusion. 

The best spellers I know of never learned a rule, 
and some of the worst among the teachers and 
advanced pupils can repeat flippantly the very rules 
of which their written exercises contain frequent 
violations. Rules of spelling are something like 
rules of grammar, learned, repeated, and imderstood, 
but not effectual. 

As a matter of interest, and, in some cases, of They may 
benefit also, these rules may be studied ; but I think but the ' 
that, instead of committing them to memory in the be taught to 
first instance, the children ought to be enabled to ^^JJ^^ 
fi^me them for themselves. This they can do by Howth^ 
la3ring before them a number of words which follow ^^^ 
some one common plan. For instance, in conceive^ 
receive, deceive, perceive, we have the sound of eeve 
represented by the letters eive, whereas in the words 
relieve, believe, grieve, thieve, reprieve, &c., the same 
sound is represented by the letters ieve. The child 
may be brought to see that it is the preceding con« 
sonant which determines the order of the letters. 
In the first words the consonant is c, and in the 
others it varies. He may hence draw the following 
rule : — As the diphthongs ei and ie have the same 
sounds in the terminations ieve and eive, the learner 
is often at a loss to tell whether the e or the i should 
come first, as a general rule it ma^ he laid down that 
eft)llows c, and i all other consonants,^ 

If, therefore, good spelling does not depend upon Ooodspeii. 
sound, or upon analogy, or rules, upon what does it on^tS^?* 

1 See Dr. Sullivan's Spelling Book Superseded. 
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depend? My impresaon is that it depends very 
much, if not altogether, upon the eye. 

If one is in doubt as to which of two ways he will 
spell a word, he can usually convince himself by 
writing it down under both forms, and observing 
which of them meets his eye more naturally. The 
eye in this case is clearly the guide. 

Again, if a person accustomed to reading open 
any page in which there may be a misspelled word, 
it is upon that word, as is well known, that the 
eye will rest. The, fact may be thus explained. The 
eye forms its picture point by point. It rests but 
upon a single spot at a time, even in the largest land- 
scape, but so rapidly does it pass over all, that it may 
be said, as in reality it appears to do, to take in 
the picture as a whole. In passing over the page of 
a book, all the letters come in succession omder its 
notice, and its attention is naturally fixed by any 
irregularity it discovers. 

There is no truer organ by which the mind can be 
impressed than the eye, and none so attentive 
When allowed to act naturally its images are never 
confused ; they are distinct, clear, and easily repro- 
ducible by the brain. In this respect it &r excels 
the ear. 

Every one can easily convince himself how it is 
that he spells, by noting the process which the mind 
goes through in any individual case selected. He 
will soon see that he does not remember the letters 
and their proper order, in the same way as he 
recollects any fiict or date communicated to him, but 
that he recollects them something in the manner that 
he recalls the details of a picture. 

If I, for instance, am asked a question about the 
Mediterranean Sea, the map of the world, from the 
vivid impression formerly made by a careful and 
constant study of it, instantly rises, as it were, before 
me ; and as I look upon it, I discover the bays and 
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gulfs of the sea, its straits and outlets, the rivers 
which flow into it, and the general configuration of 
its shores, and I can as easily enumerate them as if 
the map, upon which I seem to gaze, were real and 
not mental. In the same way, when asked to spell 
any word, its picture, as it last appeared to me, rises 
before me, as did the map, and from that picture I 
can repeat the letters and their order. 

Spelling is thus after all hut the analysis of a opinj^^ ^ 
picture. The following opinions support this view. ^^!Sf ' 
Dr. Sullivan says, * We must know how the word SuiUvaa. 
looks, and this the eye will enable us to do, for, as 
has been well said by- an American writer,^ the eye 
in such cases may be said to remember.* 

Mr. Keenan says, ' Orthography is, in most in- Keenaa. 
stances, a memory of the eye. Were we to spell 
phonetically, it would, of course, be simply a matter 
of accuracy of ear ; but since the sound of the word 
in our language is so seldom an indication of the 
exact letters or syllables which compose it, correct- 
ness must be traced to the sense oflenest employed, 
which is that of sight.'^ 

Edgeworth says, * Children learn to spell more by Bdgeworth. 
the eye than the ear ; ' and the Times, in the article 
already alluded to, says, * The power of spelling is The Time$, 
acqidred insensibly by the exercise of the eye, and 
that &miliarity with the aspect of the words which 
necessarily follows.* 

Mr. Gill, in his work on School Management, ghu. 
page 121, says, * The only way to produce Ti^ords 
accurately is to make them familiar to the et/eJ* 
Again, Mr. Parkhurst says, ' The eye as well as the parUumt. 
ear must become &miliar with a word before it can 
readily be spelled.' 

From this we draw two conclusions: (1) that Twooondu- 

' ^ ^ sionsfram 

ibis. 

> Thayer. Eeadtolr and 

* Tvrenty-second Eeport of the Commissioners of National 
Education, Ireland. 

F 3 
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reading and writing mucli are essentially necessary 
for good spelling, and (2) that he whose mind is most 
susceptible of vivid impressions through the eye will 
spell best. 

We may also conclude that reading and writing 
are not merely essentials, but that they are almost 
all that are required. The Times says, ' Spelling is 
leamt by reading ; ' and again, * Nothing but reading 
wiU teach spelling.' Dr. Sullivan says, * Persons 
who write or read mudi are, by the very acts, 
correct in spelling.' Mr. Keenan says, *When 
teachers become careM and extensive readers they 
will also become good spellers.' 

Edgeworth : * The more the children read and 
write, the more likely they will be able to remember 
the combination of letters in words which they have 
continually before their eyes, and which they feel it 
necessary to represent to others. 

M. Marcel, in his work on language, says, ' The 
ability to spell correctly is the consequence of 
familiarity with the written words gained from 
reading.^ 

If we wanted any additional p-oofs they could be 
had in the &jcts that the deaf and dumb, who are 
taught solely by sight, seldom commit orthographical 
errors, and that we seldom make mistakes in spelling 
Latin, Greek, and other foreign languages, although 
in their case the power is acquired solely from read- 
ing and writing. 

All that would seem necessary therefore to produce 
good spelling is to secure frequent and thotightjul 
reading and writing. 

As, however, no teacher can be certain that his 
pupilfl will read enough, or with sufficient regard to 
the construction of the words, it is his duty, in addi- 
tion to telling them the true means for success, to 
apply special tests, and treat particular faults as they 
occur. 
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Questioning is one of the instruments which he must Qaesdoning 
use. In some subjects this is a mere test, but in spell- tuL 
ing it is a powerful means of effecting improvement 
and preventing error. When questioning is practised aibo an aid 
the child's attention is necessarily directed in a special '*^''''**"^- 
manner to the formation of the words, from the con- 
viction that he will be called upon afterwards to 
represent them to the master, and being thus specially 
directed, the impression they make will be more 
vivid, and, as a consequence, more permanent. The 
eye becomes, if such a course has been long adopted, 
so sensitive, that ever afterwards, even when no 
questioning is likely to follow, it attends careftilly 
to the forms of the words as well as their meaning, 
and faithfully images the letters upon the mind. 

There are two ways of questioning upon spelling. Two wayg of 
First, we may give out single words without any ? sin^e*^* 
connection in sense with each other, or secondly, (SJ'sen- 
we may give them out as they occur in the reading ^^^^t &o. 
lesson. 

Of these, the first is the most common, but the First most 
second the most rational ; for as spelling is acquired seoond most 
by reading, the words which form the test should be why. 
proposed in the exact order in which they made their 
impression upon the eye. By this means the picture (i.) 
is not only not disturbed, but the oral repetition 
makes it more indelible. 

Spelling is useftil for writing, and the words should 
therefore be acquired in such combinations as ordina- (2.) 
rily occur in the pages of a reading-book, or in com- 
position. 

The second method is called the system of spelling tus caued 
frgm dictation, and forms, with writing from dictation, of^^I^ 
the new and improved plan for teaching spelling. It "^^^^ 
consists in edvinff out a sentence or part of a sentence **"^ ^® ^ 

o o , * new method 

instead of a single word, and it thus not only teaches of acquiring 

,,. , , .° . . -.., spelling. 

speUing, but it proves a vigorous exercise of the 
memory. 
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Dr. Sullivan says, * I strongly recommend teachers 
to adopt it; its practical superiority is obvious. 
Let the reader who may be disposed to dissent dictate 
a few &miliar sentences in the manner recommended 
to a yoimg person who has learned orthography from 
the columns of a spelling-book only, and, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the inferiority of the old plan 
will be evinced by the erroneous spelling of some, 
perhaps, of the easiest words.* ^ 

Mr. M^^Creedy says of it, that * it seems to be the 
most successful, and certainly it is the most rational 
method of teaching spelling.* Mr. Fletcher says,* that 
it is 'aft efficient perhaps as writing from dictation 
without the possibility of copying from each other.' 
While in the Edinburgh Sessional School Manual, 
page 231, we have the following in its fevour :— * By 
making the pupil spell the lesson just as he would 
write it, he is less liable to &11 in future life into the 
common error of substituting the word their for there, 
and others of similar kind.* 

I myself can bear strong testimony to its practical 
superiority over all other systems, for I have had it 
in active operation for more than three years in the 
hundred schools which compose my district. When 
I consider what the spelling was and what it is now, 
there remains no doubt upon my mind, that it is one 
of the most successfril methods that could be intro- 
duced. 

The advantages which I have seen to result from 
it, and which, being founded upon so large and so 
lengthened an experience of its practical workyig, 
may be taken as the necessary results of the system 
itself, may be thus emmierated : — 

(1 .) Due attention is secured to all the small woras, 



* Seventeenth Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education, Ireland. 
« Min. of Council, 1846^7, vol. iL p. 412. 
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which are frequently the most irregular, and there- tion to smau 
fore the most difficult. ^** 

(2.) 

(2.) The child learns to make the necessary dis- Child leazns 

tinction between words similarly sounded, but dif- guishbe^ 

ferently spelled ; and this he does in the best possible SSw^ 

way — where the words actually occur. In the ordi- ^^ ^* 

nary sentences for dictation taken from spelling- best possible 
"i JT o maimer. 

books the very arrangement of the words and con- 
struction of the sentences afford a clue frequently, 
by which the child is able to distinguish between 
the and they, way and weighs &c., but when the 
pages of a book are taken without elaboration, or 
design, the results are much more satis&ctor^. 

(3.) The child learns to depend more upon sight child iearns 
than upon ear. mo??S%e 

(4.) He discovers that spelling is necessary to ^^JT* 
writinff. " l^^"^*** 

(5.) He acquires readiness in writing from die- speuing. 

tation . He is better 

/ /» \ TT n J *b^ ^ writ0 

(6.) He spells more, and from dicta- 

(7.) He spells with greater ease and accuracy. ^'^(e.) 

The objection brought against it is that it con- ^oS*^ 

sumes too much time. No saving of time, however, ^j^h more 

can excuse the adoption of methods so bad as those ea^?* ^ ^ 

'■ . , Objected that 

already pointed out. The saving of time at the itoonsmnes 

expense of excellence is a very doubtftil species of time. 

economy indeed. Happily, however, this objection 

is not true in feet, for the consumption of time upon Not true. 

the new and the old systems is much alike, for, 

although each pupil speSs more in the former than 

in the latter, he learns to spell with so much more 

ease, and as no time is wasted in the looking for the 

words to give out, the lesson does not last longer in 

the one case than in the other. ^ ' 

It is probably from a belief in the force of this Whyomitte^ 
objection that spelling from dictation is omitted in iSiiS^^^**^ 
many schools of England and Ireland, but I think it is ^'^^^^ 
chiefly omitted from ignorance of its vast advantages, 
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and from a want of reflection upon the principles which 
ought to guide the teachers in a spelling-lesson. 

I hope it win I trust, however, that what I have just said may be 

^ no longer ^^ means of introducing it more fully. 

How to cany In carrying it out, it is necessary to attend to the 
following points : — 
(1). (1.) The portions given out are not to he too large, 

be^^i.*** From about four to six words will be foimd, in 
general, sufficient. Sometimes, however, the quantity 
may be judiciously increased, so as to enable the 
children to remember and reproduce complete sen- 
tences when occasion requires it. The children of 
the lo"#est class may get one of the small sentences 
entire, in their little books, though this quantity is 
relatively much larger than what I have recommended 
for more advanced classes — ^for, as they generally 
know these by heart, they will find scarcely any 
difficulty in spelling the words consecutively; and 
besides it is also a great advantage to these children 
to spell much. 

The teacher himself must however be the judge 

of the quantity to be given to each, and he must of 

course adapt it to the proficiency of the children 

before him at the time. 

(2.) (2.) The pupils are to spell with vivacity. This is 

Togpdlwiih , .1./. 11 1 

Tivadty. not only necessary to give me to the lesson, to keep 
up attention, and economise time, but even to secure 
correctness. For, when the spelling is slow and 
listless, it is generally inaccurate, owing to the 
sluggish action of the mind. 
(8.) (3.) And^ above all, it is necessary to attend carC" 

tinctness. fa>lly to distinctness of utterance. At present the 
pupils of many schools run the letters into each other, 
and slur over the final letters to such an extent, that 
it is impossible to tell what they say. 

One way to secure distinctness is to see that each 
letter is articulated as it ought to be, — of this the 
master's ear will be the best* guide, — and that all 
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letters which reqiiire, from any cause, a special stress, how to 
receive it. Thus, in spelling the words practise ^^^ 
and advertise, the letter s should be sounded more .^ (*•) ^ 

' ... Attention to 

forcibly than the others, to distinguish the first word each letter, 
from practice, and to show that the second does not gpeuj^ by 
end in ize, as might be expected from its sound. ?yiiabie8. 

Another way is to make the pupils spell in sylla- 
bles. I do not mean to recommend a renewal of the 
old and absurd system of pronouncing each syllable, 
and all the combinations of syllables in the words, 
or even to hint that it is an important part of the 
teacher^s duty to get the children to tell, as many 
do, the number of syllables, but merely to say that, 
when spelling, they should make a very slight, yet 
a perceptible pause after each, as teach— ^r, du — ty. 

This system will not only produce great distinct- other advan- 
ness, without any additional trouble, but it will be JJS^ **' ***^ 
the means of diminishing the errors most materially, y^^ 
since these are most frequently made by the con- diminish 
ftision arising from the length of the words, which 
this tends to prevent. Many children would re- 
present accurately sounds requiring two, three, or 
even four letters in one syllable, who would cer- 
tainly fail were several of those syllables united into 
one word. How many^ for instance, would spell 
such a sentence as * The ear will prove a good 
guide,' who would be sure to go astray if these seven 
monosyllables formed one huge word I In the one 
case the parts of what he has to spell are placed 
separately and distinctly before the child, and he, 
therefore, naturally spells each in its turn, and so 
lessens the difficulty of the whole; but when the 
parts are not so separated, as is the case with the 
syllables in a word, he, quite as naturally, grapples 
with the entire at once, and, as a consequence, he is 
cei*tain to fail frequently. 

He does not know that when the parts are un- 
divided he can nevertheless make a division mentally 
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himself^ and that hj doing so and treating each 
separately, he will spell with the same ease and 
accuracy in the one case as in the other. It is, 
therefore, the teacher's duty to show him that he 
may do this, and also to make him practise it 
until he can divide with readiness and correctness. 

It is not necessary to insist upon a perfectly ac- 
curate division of the syllables at first, and, indeed, 
were it necessary, it would scarcely be possible, for 
in many words the exact syllables are a matter of 
considerable doubt. Let the ear guide the child for 
some time, and then, as he advances, teach him the 
rules of division to enable him to divide more 
correctly. 

But, as Mr. Kerr says,* * All possibility of error 
is not eliminated by division into syllables. Even 
with it I can conceive of such mistakes as alotted, 
faithfully beginmg, preceedingj which, however, are 
common to both systems, and can only be corrected 
by experience; but mistakes like preception, con- 
turned, furitjul, which are by no means imcommon, 
and result simply from thoughtlessness, are scarcely 
possible if each syllable is taken by itself.' Such a 
system is exceedingly simple, and produces reflection, 
and this not only assists in determining what is 
sought, but impresses it on the mind. 

Dr. Woodford, says * that, ' We may fairly attribute, 
to neglect of this system, not only the errors which 
are very common in dividing words at the end of a 
line, but also much of our present inaccuracy in 
spelling.' The following are a few specimens of the 
wrong division to which he refers: whic-h, na-meSy 
W'Ouldy appl-ied, &c., the parts separated by the 
hyphen being written on different lines. 

This system also aids a child in overcoming a 
difficidty when reading. At present, when he comes 

> Min. of Council, 1861-2, p. 227. 
• Mm. of CouncU, 1867, p. 669. 
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to a word which he does not know, he simply spells Mr. Riddeu. 
it letter by letter, and then looks up at the teacher 
for the answer, who, to save trouble, pronounces the 
word, and the child goes on. 

This would not be the case had he been accustomed 
to look upon words as composed of so many syllables 
instead of so many letters.^ 

The Rev. J. Riddell says, * I have found it the 
most invariable concomitant of good reading, .... 
they thus understand how soimds go to make up a 
compound word.'* 

Though spelling can be acquired solely by reading, Tasks and 
yet it is not possible for a teacher to dispense alto- boSmBoes- 
gether with either tasks or spelling -hooks ^ as these ^^^i**^ 
concentrate the attention and hasten the process of 
learning, which, in a primary school, are essentially 
necessary. But the system of spelling from dictation But tasks 
renders the requisite tasks easier and more per- 
manently useful. 

Every child should prepare at home two or three in what th^ 
paragraphs of a reading-lesson, but he ought to do consist, 
this by merely reading the words attentively over 
two or three times, or more frequently if found 
necessary; and he ought also to test himself by 
spelling them over, and writing them down. 

The spelling-book which is allowable must be of The efpeiiing- 
peculiar construction, and it must be confined chiefly of a peculiar 
to the senior classes. It should contain all words «>°«t^<^o°- 
liable, from whatever cause, to be misspelled, ar- 
ranged either in columns, or in sentences for dicr 
tation — the best arrangement being in sentences — 
and it should be treated both as a task-book and as 
a book of reference for both teacher and children. 

Such a book collects and aiTanges all words of Advantages 
irregular* orthography, and thus affords the teacher °' ^*' 

' See Education Commission, 1861, vol. ii pp. 92 and 226. 
2 Min. of CoTlncil, 1866-7, p. 467. 
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an easy opportunity of including them in the dic- 
tation exercises, while the study of the book by the 
children is one means of making the eye familiar 
with their forms. 

Attention to what I have already advanced will 
enable the children to spell orally with correctness 
and ease. This is a great deal, but it is not enough ; 
for the true test of spelling is in writing, and it has 
been fiilly established by the experience of all 
educationists, that children will make grave ortho- 
graphical blunders in writing down what they would 
yet spell orally with accuracy. Mr. Middleton says,^ 
* Experience abundantly proves that the best oral 
instruction alone will not enable people to spell 
correctly on paper.' 

It is strange that correctness in one case does not 
produce correctness in the other ; there seems, how- 
ever, to be no doubt but that some special practice 
with the pen is essentially necessary to secure perfect 
accuracy. 

No person, in fact, can possibly arrive at the 
desired result untH he has had frequent occasion to 
write. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
orthography is required for writing and not for 
speaking, and therefore the fingers and not the lips 
must be educated, so as to produce the words cor- 
rectly, without premeditation. The eye, under the 
influence of correct impressions, must direct the 
hand, just as in acquiring sounds the ear directs the 
tongue.^ 

Hence the necessity of transcribing, or making a 
written copy of portions of a printed book. The eye 
is obliged to look carefully at the printed words, and 
thus cannot &il to notice effectually each letter, and 
its true position. 



» Min. of Cotincil, 1861-2, p. 223. 
' Marcel on Language. 
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In canying this out, tlie passages selected ought Mnat copju 
to be remarkable for some excellence either in style Sten^&c4' 
or thought, or they should be sufficiently interesting 
to attract the attention forcibly. They woidd thus 
not only improve the orthography, but they would 
also give correct habits of writing, cultivate the 
taste, create a desire for literature, and supply useful 
ideas. 

The pupils also should not glance merely at each uast not 
word and then transcribe it, for thus the impression ^ th/wwSaf 
is too casual and transient to be valuable; they 
should commit at least five or six words to memory, 
and then, without looking at the booky transfer them 
to the paper. They should insert the pauses as Attend to 
they occur in the passage before them. And 
finally, when this is faithfully done, they should andoMnpoxe 
compare the whole with the original, and note all originaL 
errors. This induces carefulness and, of course, 
produces ultimate correctness. 

This exercise may be made available in the learn- May be made 

•^ , available in 

ing of home lessons, for, by causing the children to learning 

• lessons at 

copy out carefully whatever they are to repeat m home, &o. 
school, the trouble of committal will be greatly 
lessened, and a powerful aid will be extended to the 
acquirement of correct spelling. 

In spelling, as in most of the other subjects, my Eemarks 
observations have been divided into two heads — those selves into 
which refer to the teaching of the subject, and those ^f^** 
designed chiefly to test this teaching. I have just J^^J2 g^^ 
treated of the one class, and now it remains for me tiiose d®- ^ ^ 

' signed to test 

to refer to the other, the teaching. 

All forms of written exercises may be used to test All \vTitten 
spelling, and by suitable corrections, &c., to teach it 
also. The chief of these are, original composition. Chief of 
writing from memory, and writing from dictation. 
As I refer to the two first in other places, I need i shall now 
here refer only to the last, especially as the system last only. 
of correction, which I am about to describe, and by 
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which these exercises teach spelling, is equally ap- 
plicable to all. 

Writing from dictation ^ has been required for a 
very long time from the advanced classes, but it has 
not been careftdly or skilfrilly taught, and therefore 
it has not done much good. On the contrary indeed, 
owing to the system of teaching at present in force, 
it has been pernicious instead of being advantageous. 
It is conducted as if its value was in the actual 
writing, instead of being, from its very nature as a 
test, in the detection of errors and their correction. 

A complete dictation exercise consists of the 
following parts : — 

(1) Selecting and reading out the passage; (2) 
Writing it down; (3) Detecting the errors; (4) 
Correcting them ; and (5) Taking such steps as will 
prove that this correction has been successful in 
removing the Mse impressions permanently from the 
minds of the children. 

Of these the three last are the most valuable, as 
it is upon them almost exclusively it depends 
whether the exercise will do good or evil, yet they 
are the most neglected because the most troublesome. 

I shall make a few remarks upon each of these 
parts in order. 

(1.) The passage. Although the primary object 
of a dictation exercise is to test and thereby teach 
spelling, it can be made subservient to other purposes, 
without interfering with its true design. It may, for 
instance, be made ihe means of impressing more 
firmly what has been already communicated to the 

' Mr. MorreU, Min. of Council, 1861-2, p. 186, says of it 
— * Writing from dictation is the only radical cure for bad 
spelling.' Mr. Wilkinson even says (1856-7, p. 677, and 
1854-6, p. 728) that 'it ought to supersede oral spelling 
altogether,' and in this Mr. Kennedy agrees with him, 
(1849-50, p. 179). In such cases they speak of it more as a 
means of teaching than as a test, which it strictly is, and they 
make it include writing from a book, writing from memory, 
&c. &;c. 
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class, or of imparting valuable information, by select- 
ing the passages for dictation, in the first case, from a 
lesson already read and explained, and, in the next, 
from books of established reputation. 

The passages should be such as would interest and Shonid in- 

• T xi_ • • 7 "I- a.1- J. terest and 

improve. In the junior classes, however, the master improve, 
must be guided principally by the orthography of 
the words ; as the pupils advance he may place before 
them passages worthy of remembrance. In his own should mark 
studies he should mark, from time to time, for dicta- Ek^^ ^ 
tion exercises, passages either illustrative of pecu- ^^^^ 
liarities of spelling, or containing some valuable or 
interesting information suitable to the comprehension 
of his children. 

The passage should always be selected, for the Explanation 
least advanced classes, from lessons which they J^|"^ 
already know, and to the higher classes it should be writing, 
read over and explained — the master giving a brief 
running commentary upon its general sense, before 
any child is permitted to write it down, — for, unless 
pupils fully understand what they are about to write, 
great conftision and loss of time result, together with 
their inseparable consequence — ^incorrectness. 

.The explanation might immediately precede the -^^j^g^ ^ |^ 
exercise in the higher classes, but with the lowest p^^^^^ 
dictation children it might be done the day previously, 
so that an opportunity may be afforded them of 
attending to it over night. 

This exercise is frequently very noisy ; the chil- how to pre- 
dren are continually asking the master or each ^®^*°**^* 
other questions, which ought on no account to be 
permitted. T^ avoid the necessity which leads to 
this, the most inexpert should be placed nearest the 
master, so that he may from time to time glance at 
their exercises, and tell them what they need quietly 
and without interrupting the general business. If, 
however, they fall too far behind, they shoidd be 
instructed to go on with the rest, leaving a blank space 
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to be filled up when the sentence is being read over 
the second time to test its accuracy. The sentences 
must also be dictated in small portions at a time, just 
sufficient to be easay remembered, and in a firm' Le 
of voice, not in a loud and noisy tone, but in one 
that is clear and distinct, and directed to the &rthest 
desk. 

The quan- Pupils should Write the same amount each day. 

betiie same I have generally recommended that as much shoidd 

for each day. -j^^ witten as wiU fill about a page of a small book, 
containing fifteen closely-nded lines. (The Com- 
missioners of National Education supply these to 
the schools in Ireland neatly bound in red paper 
covers.) Ordinary children write at the rate of 
about one line per minute, and thus the writing of 
the exercise, allowing for distributing the paper, &c., 
will occupy about twenty minutes, which I find 
quite sujficient. 

Pmictiiation Pimctuation is an important part of this, as of 

an important , j^ ^ , . . 

part. the copying exercise, but I regret to say that it is very 

generally neglected.^ Very few of the advanced 
children, or even of the pupil teachers, can punctuate 
correctly, and this fi'om inattention to the subject 
during the written exercises of their school course. 

Those who do attempt it generally ignore the fuU 
stop, the colon, and semicolon, making the comma 
reign supreme.* 

The use of these marks ought to have been 
partially acquired during the preparatory tran- 
scribing exercise, but to the junior classes the stops, the 
quotation marks, the capital letters, &c., may be told 
as they occur. The senior classes shdiild be accus- 
tomed to place the capitals correctly, and to punc- 
tuate for themselves, — general hints and rules, of 

# 

» Min. of Council, 1849, vol. ii p. 179 (Mr. Kennedy), 
Min. of Council, 1864-6, p. 728, and 1866-7, p. 677 (Mr. 
Wilkinson). 

» Min of Council, 1861-2, p. 227. 
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GOtunse, to enable them to do so, being given to them 
from time to time. 

(2.) The writing. This must be performed very (2.) 
carefully, and neatly, and with the same attention to ^tiSSeS*, 
progress in penmanship as if the exercise were spe- *^ 
cially designed for that purpose. 

One of the objections most frequently xu*ged otq-ection 
against a dictation exercise is, that it tends to injure J^^^t 
the style of writing. Such an objection has obtained ^*a§^«?ir 
nearly all the weight it possesses from the many 
instances met with in which the writing is extremely 
bad, and carelessly executed, but as an argument 
against a really weU-conducted dictation exercise it 
is quite invaUd. 

This will easily appear by considering what it is Answered, 
that does injure the handwriting. It may be injured 
by scribbling, by rapid and hasty execution, by 
slovenly and untidy habits, by using improper pens, 
by holding the pens badly, by sitting improperly, &c. 
but not one of all these causes forms a necessary part 
of the dictation exercise. If the pupils write care- 
lessly, scribble, blot their books, use bad pens, &c., 
the blame rests with the master, and not with the 
exercise. 

Mr. Jenkins supports my views upon this point. Mr. Jenkins 
He says, * The objection usually ui^d to it is . . . . ^p*'^^^* 
that its adoption would tend to habits of bad writing. 
But there is no reason to suppose that a proper 
system of inspection would not secure attention to 
writing being equally well executed in this case as in 
others.' 

Another cause for the prevalence of this objection Another 
is that the. writing in the dictation exercises, even SjecUonfa^ 
when the utmost pains are taken hy the master to make ^rf^^™' 
it good, appears always worse than what is contained ^^^^"^ 
in the ordinary copybooks. The fact, however, is^ that diekuion 
the dictation exercise, in this case, merely lays bare 
the defects which it is accused of creating. The error 
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committed is in estimating the true profiqiency of the" 
penmanship from the ordinary papers, but these form 
Dicuaion an unfair test, as children will, naturally, write 
the^eSSS!* better with 'a model line before them which they can 
imitate, than when they have no such help. It is 
similar to the error of judging of swimming by wit- 
nessing several performances by the aid of corks and 
floats. When the corks are thrown away, the results 
are generally less satisfactory, but we do not on that 
account accuse the corks of creating the difference ; 
nay, on the contrary, we see that it is necessary to 
take them away, in order to form just conclusions. 

The dictation exercise does nothing but take' away 
the corks. It exposes the error which those make 
who take the copybooks as the true standard of the 
children's handwriting, and should therefore, instead 
of being blamed for producing defects, be regarded 
favourably for exposing them. 
wiiiactuaUy . My impression is, that though this exercise will 
wriSi«, ^ not certainly teach writing, it will not, unless care- 
boito^^., lessly conducted, injure it ; and when the hand is 
te^°?orm of foiled, it will even give it finish and boldness. 
^^J^'^" What is called * good penmanship ' is merely ' showy 
penmanship,' every line according to rule like an en- 
graver's piece, and requiring for its execution a large 
amoimt of time ; but what ought to be aimed at in 
our schools is a plain, bold, free, legible hand, and 
this the dictation, among other exercises, tends to 
produce. 
Teacher I* is the duty of the teacher who conducts this 

Sat^t^ exercise to see that the children are provided with 
e^dp^^ proper pens and holders, that they hold them 
&<5-> correctly, and bear their bodies properly on the seats, 

and that while writing they avoid haste on the one 
hand, and slowness on the other. A glance of the 
and he must eye is sufficient for all this. The other errors, such 
biotS^, as blotting, scribbling, erasures, &c., can be noted 
&c.,when' during the examination of the copybooks, and 
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specially dealt with afterwards. (I Bave mentioned inspecting 

* •' . the bookB. 

erasures as a fault, bj that I mean the habit of 
rubbing out words, instead of simply putting the 
pen through them, and writing the« proper forms 
above.) 

Scribbling should be prevented, not only because scribbling 
it injures the writing, but because it tends to defeat Sniy^ ^^ 
the very object of the exercise itself For as spelling ^*^dUng. 
depends, as has been already shown, almost wholly 
upon the eye, the worst results must be anticipated 
when the pictures presented are indistinct and irre- 
gular. When, for instance, the e and the i, the u 
and the n, the I and the 6, &c., cannot be clearly dis- 
tinguished, confusion takes place, and if continued, 
the scribbler will become not only a bad writer but 
a bad speller also. 

It may be remarked from what I have already Dictation 
written, that I refer to dictation on paper instead of on%per. 
on slates, and it may be Milj concluded that it is 
on paper and not on slates that I think this exercise 
ought to be conducted. This is quite true. Although 
in nearly all schools in England and Ireland slates 
are used, I have myself in this district abolished 
them entirely, and this I did from the firm conviction impouibie to 
I entertain that it is impossible to conduct the exercise slates. 
satisfactorily upon them. 

This is a very sweeping censure upon the general 
practice, but a little reflection will prove that it is 
correct. 

When slates are used, the dictation lesson, such as Proof, 
it is, is always begun and ended before the class 
leaves. But to complete a true and thoroughly 
useful exercise, one that will do good instead of 
harm, would require more time than could possibly 
be spared from the other business of the school 
course. It would require, at the very least, from 
about one hour and three-fourths to two hours, as 
the following calculation will show :— 

a 
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Explanation of sentence previous to 

reading it . . . .5 minutes 

Beading the sentence, and writing it 

down . . . .20 

Detection of errors (master) , 30 to 40 
t^orrecting these (children) . • 20 

Testing the value of correction . 15 to 20 
Be-correcting any again committed 10 to 15 

All these are so indispensable, as will appear here- 
after, that without them the exercise is an evil ; 
and the times are not too long, being calculated 
from the actual working of a class of fifteen boys, 
which I myself conducted in an average national 
school of this district. 

Every one knows that so much time is never 
given to a dictation lesson when slates are used, and 
even if it were, to keep a class engaged so long 
at one lesson would be a gross abuse of organiza- 
tion, and a gross injustice to the children. The 
only conclusion, therefore, to which we can come 
Faults met ^^ *^^^> when slates are used, the exercise is an 
riateel^ injury, and that some or all of the following 
'**^* defects are met with : — (1) Too little is given out ; 

(2) too short a time is allowed for writing, and, 
hence, scribbHng and general injury to the style 
of penmanship ; (3) the marking must be cursory 
and incomplete ; (4) the pupils do not correct the 
errors afterwards sufficiently to remove them ftdly 
from their minds; (5) oral and written tests are 
not applied to try the efficacy of this correction ; (nor 
indeed could they be applied properly, as the cor- 
rection would be too recent to make the results ftdly 
reliable) ; and (6) the advanced classes only are 
taught. 
Paper free Slates fail from their obliging the teacher to go 

from these, through with every part of the exercise before he 
disengages his class for other work ; but when paper 
is used, no such obligation is incurred. In that case 
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the cliildren are free, when they have written the 
passive, to turn their attention to other duties, for 
the remaining parts of the exercise — the detection 
of the errors — ^their correction — the after tests— and 
the re-correction — can all be postponed not only 
without inconvenience (as the papers are easily 
preserved, and the writing in them is not likely 
to be de£u^), but with advantage. 

The use of paper, in feet, enables the teacher to 
conduct each part separately, and thus it allows him 
to set apart ample time for the full and satisfexstory 
performance of them alL Its advantages may there- 
fore be thus summed up : — 

It admits of sufficient being written, of careful 
penmanship, of the marking and correcting of every 
error, and at the best possible times, of all classes 
being taught, and, as the copies may be preserved for 
years, it affords, to the master, a feithful record of 
the children's advancement, and, to the inspector, 
ample means of testing how frequently the exercise 
is conducted in his absence, and how faithfully and 
carefully. It also stimulates the children to avoid 
errors, for when committed they are indelibly re- 
gistered against them, and may be inspected by their 
parents, their clergymen, and their friends. 

The following opinions are given in support of my opinions re- 
views about the use of paper : — S^^S ' 

Mr. Butler.'i— * After the first few weeks, this g^^, 
exercise should be conducted on paper.' 

Mr. M*Creedy.^— * It should be conducted prin- M*Cree- 
cipally on paper .* ^' 

Mr. Sheridan,^ after strongly condemning the pre- |^" 
sent system, recommends the use of paper, and 
sketches out the plan to be adopted. He adds that, 
^according to the other method, as soon as the 

' Eeports of the National Board of Education, Ireland. 
* Eeporta of the Commissioners of National Education, 
Ireland. 

G 2 
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exercifle is blotted frran the slate, the ernns committed 
escape from the memoty. Hert thej are on reooid 
dnring the time die books are retained.* 

Mr. Moselej-y^ in finding &nlt with the schools, 
says : ' The childrai hare not been accustomed to 
copy in writing sentences in print, or to write from 
dictation on paper.' 

Mr. Blandford,' again : — ^ One certain waj to 
^""^ effect inqmyrement in q)elliiig, is to joactise the 
<diildren in writing frcmi dictation on paper.* 

Mr. Stokes.' — ' I am of opinicHi that writii^ from 
dictation on pape; is neither so general nor so well 
done as I hope to find it in friture years.' 
sooi. Mr. Scoltock.^ — ' In few schools do I meet with 

dictation on paper. This, I think, is to be lamented, 
iar as soon as children can write fidrlj from dicta- 
tion they ought to have copybooks given to them, 
and pieces chosen fi>r dictation whidi would fixrm a 

> Hin. of Council, 1845-6, roL i p. 232. 

* Min. of Council, 1856-7, p. 373. He adds, that 
' Half a sheet of foolscap is sufficient for each lesson ; the 
other side might be adTantageonsly nsed for the woiking of 
soma. I behere there is no exercise better calcnlated to im- 
prove a class- in spelling, and to promote accuracy in arithmetic; 
than this. In writing from dictation, or in working sums on 
slates, a child may be careless and inattentive from the very 
facility with which mistakes can be rectified, by rubbing out 
the mis-spelt word or the incorrect figure ; but this cannot 
be done on paper, and the effect upon the child is, to make 
him think and to spell the word mentally before it is written 
upon the paper; anyone who has given a lesson in dictation 
to a class, and made them perform the exercise on paper, 
must have observed the indication of this reflection in their 
countenances whilst they are writings It may be said, on 
the other hand, that children who can write very fairly from 
dictation, and work their sums with tolerable accuracy on 
slates, will make all kinds of blunders when required to do 
the same on paper, but these mistakes arise from the novelty 
of the exercise, and the want of sufficient practice^ and is a 
strong ugument in favour of this paper woi^; skUl in 
arithmetic, and the power of spelling coirectly, will be tested 
in after-life, not on slates, but on paper, by the quickness and 
aoounu^ with which the pen can be used i^ wii iijinj, letters, 
in making out bills, and posting accounts in the ledger.' - 

* Hin. of Council, 1856-7, p. 610. 

* MiD, of Council, 1860>1, p. 17a 
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subject of interest at home. In addition to this, the 
habit of rubbing out on the slate and correcting is 
bad; this, by the use of pen and ink, might be 
avoided.' 

The verj happiest results have attended the Besoittin 
change in this district Where the number of errow *^'"***" 
ranged formerly from five to thirty, the average now 
is never higher than four ; and the teachers who at 
first miumured — ^for men will be £3und to murmur 
at anything — ^now confess the benefits of the new 
system and the evils of the old. 

Separate books must be used for this and the Aoopybook 
wntmg exercise, as one will interfere with the foritaeii. 
other, if on the same paper. Books such as those 
already described, page 117, are the best, as the close 
ruling does not require so laige a consumption of Kind of. 
paper, and as one leaf is exactly sufficient for a 
single exercise (fifteen lines). 

But, whatever is the kind used, it is essentially Most be 
necessary that they are kept scrupulously clean, free ^^ 
from all blotting, dust, tearing, crumpling, &c. Clean- 
liness and neatness are essential elements of success 
in all manual operations, for, imtil persons take a 
pride in doing a thing neatly, they will not take a 
pride in doing it welL Besides, when neatness is 
insisted upon, a habit is formed which will always 
be of practical value. 

The copybooks in this district are put betweea Pnt between 
two thin boards, and the bundle thus formed is with strap 
bound firmly together by a strap with a buckle. By ^ ° ' 
this simple and inexpensive contrivance they are 
much less liable to be bruised, or to be tossed, 
exposed to dust, &c., while the teacher can procure 
the books of a whole class and give them out with 
ease. 

(3.) ITie marking of each exercise. This is of (8.) 
the utmost importance, for the chief value of the die* ezerdse. 
tation exercise may be said to consist in its pointing 
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ont the words which each child is likely to mis- 
spell. A partial examinaticMi is, therefore, injurious, 
for, unless all are pointed out, the means adopted to 
make the results satisfactory will be unsuccessful. 

Several methods have been proposed which are 
said to possess the two great advantages, — of being 
complete and economical of time. 1. The teacher 
spells every word correctly letter by letter, causing 
the children to mark the errors as they find them. 
This system has the greatest sanction of any. (See 
Currie, p. 370; Ross, pp. 113 and 114; Mr. Mar- 
shall, Min. of Council, 1859, p. 413 ; and Mr. 
Bellairs, 1848-9, p. 120.) But in practice, I have 
always foimd it to £dL That it does fail can be proved 
by any one who will take the trouble of going over 
the exercises after their being noted by the children. 
He will find, unless lam much mistaken, several errors 
immarked. Such a system seems to require not 
only too much honesty and firmness irom children, 
but too much attention. One half ef the unmarked 
errors are omitted fi*om thoughtlessness, though 
some few are passed over wilfully. 2. He causes 
them to change slates and correct each other^s exer^ 
cises. This, also, is imsuccessful, and depraves the 
mind by the distrust which it implies. 3. He takes the 
slate in which he thinks there are most errors, and 
marks it carefully, and then spells the words so marked 
for the class, directing all to note the errors on their 
own slates, if they occur. This is palpably but a 
makeshift, as he may not be able to select the worst 
exercise ; and even if he were, other boys may com- 
mit mistakes not found in it. 4. He makes every boy 
speU a word alternately, as it is written, and he tells 
each when wrong. This also is but a makeshift, 
as the word which falls to each may be quite correct, 
though the words before and after it were quite 
wrong. 5. While reading out the exercise, the 
teacher goes through the desks and marks the errors 
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as he sees them. This plan is meffectual, lyastes reading of 
time, and affords abundant temptations to dishonesty, ineffectnai, 

There are several other plans, but as they are motmdit- 
inferior even to these, it is tmnecessary to give them. ^°®^* 
They Ml from being partial, or from requiring too 
much honesty and thoughtfulness in action than it is fan. 
possible to get from children. 

There is no system of marking, in my opinion, but Teaoinr 
the one ; that is, to read every exercise carefully and every word 
to score each error as it occurs. Every word must be every erfor. 
carefully gone over, and all mistakes marked, whether 
of spelling, of capital letters, of omissions, of incorrect 
divisions at the end of lines, &c.; and the number 
should be summed up at the top of each page, the Krrore to be 
errors of spelling, however, being put by themselves, 
while all the others may be collected into one sum. 
I generally recommend that the spelling errors should 
form the numerator of a fraction of which the sum of 
all the other kinds forms the denominator. 

It is necessaiy, however, for reasons which will be and tnoB 

/»! / t c\f\\ 1 11 form to be 

given mrtner on (see p. 129), not only to mark the written 
orthographical mistakes, but to write the true word 
above each. Red ink should be used, but only with 
a quill pen, as a steel pen blackens it. It is neater 
and more easily visible than black ink. 

With slates such a minute examination would be tub impoe- 
impossible, as the children would be idling during dates, 
the time it was going on ; but when paper is used i^) i^e done 
they need not idle, as this part of the exercise can be ^^^ooL 
deferred, as has been already explained, to any con- 
venient opportunity before or after school, or during 
play-time. It may be done by the master himself, 
or by the assistant, or by both together, or, if they By wbom. 
be steady, and also good spellers, by the aid of the 
monitors. Except, however, the number of exercises Monitors to 
is very large, it is much better to avoid the use upongreat^ 
of monitors, for it is rare to find them properly qua- ^^'^^^^^ 
lified for this duty; and even when they are, the 
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compulsory discharge of an irksome task, which brings 
with it no equivalent return, is almost certain to gene- 
rate imfaithfulness, even in the best of them. If, how- 
ever, it is absolutely necessary to employ them, a 
certain number of exercises should be given to each, 
so that whatever deficiencies appear may be easily 
traced to the proper person. 

But, no matter by whom it is done, the principal 
teacher should satisfy himself that it is done thoroughly, 
and, as Mr. M*Leod says (* English Journal of Edu- 
cation'), *such a minute investigation will amply 
repay him for all his labour.' 

It will not take a long time. A skiHul person 
will mark an exercise in firom one to two minutes, 
according to the quality of the writing, and the 
ntimber of mistakes met with. 

(4.) The correction. The three steps previous 
to this refer to dictation simply as a teat of efficiency 
in spelling. They do not teach spelling, but, on the 
contrary, they rather tend to make mistakes perma- 
nent, for whatever aid writing affords to the memory, 
it is obvious that its tendency is to perpetuate errors 
as well as accuracies. It is exactly, however, at the 
third step that the majority of teachers stop. They 
give out the sentence, get it written down, occa- 
sionally mark it, but, as the time of the lesson is for 
the most part then up, they rarely pass beyond this. 

As Mr. M*Creedy says, * This is an abuse almost 
as serious as the entire omission of the lesson 
itself.' Mr. Butler says, * Correction, which is the 
most essential part, has been least attended to.' 

Mr. Keenan, Mr. Himter, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. 
Newell, &c., all bear witness to the same thing; 
while, of the English Inspectors, Mr. Latuie says, 
' This exercise is one of little value without strict 
attention to neatness of the writing, and a systematic 
and careful revision.' 

Mr. Alderson says, * The bad spelling so general 
is caused by the careless revision during and after 
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the exercise. Mistakes are made, and from not 
being pointed out and corrected, they fix them- 
selves on the memory, and are with great difficulty 
eradicated,' &c. &c. 

The entire value of the exercise as a means of 
teaching spelUng consists in the permanent removal 
from the minds of the children of aU the errors they 
commit. 

To secure this we must appeal to the eye more than How to 
to the ear, though we ought to appeal to both. We ~ 
should get the child to write the words which he 
misspells so often, correctly, tihat he will become 
perfectly familiar with their true form. The teacher, 
after marking the exercise, should bring ^rward the 
number of errors firom page to page, until they amount 
to the nimiber of lines in each (generally about 
fifteen). Three on one sheet, and four on another^ 
would appear at the top : thus Q) on the first, and 
(?±*=:Z) on the second; the *0 ' signifying that there 
were no errors but those of spelling. When the 
errors amount to this number the child should 
transfer the words, but in a corrected form, to a new 
sheet, writing each word at the beginning of a line. 
This being done, he should fill up each line with its 
own word, writing it as often as the line will hold it. 

Suppose that the errors committed were monsteroiLSj 
thejledj wilfull, hegar^ &c., and that the page selected 
for the correction was that within the black lines 
below, the whole would appear as follows :— 



monstrous, 


monstrous, 


monstrous, 


monstrous, 


monstrous 


they fled, 


they fled, 


they fled, 


they fled, 


they fled 


wilfol, 


wilfal, 


wilful, 


wHful, 


wilful 


beggar, 


beggar. 


beggar 


beggar, 


beggar 


^& 


&c 


&C. 
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The word^fied is put in, aldioiig^ not wrong in 
exerdfley to flhow bj what meang the miirfaVp oocaned 
in the word ' they/ 

Bj this means the true form ia afanoat certain to 
be so thoron^ly impressed upon the ^e and brain, 
that a mistake in these worda is not lik^ to occur 
again^ 

For the sake of reference, the corrections should all 
be recorded at the end of the bo(^ writing on the 
last leaf first, and going back to meet the ordinary 
exercises. They will thus be all together. 

With some boys the mistakes may not amonnt to 
fifleen in many weeks. In such cases they may be 
corrected at stated intervals, determined by the 
master himself. 
WhiB to All corrections should take place during the time 

^^ set apart for the ordinary dictation exerdsey and, as 
all boys will not have fifteen errors on the same day, 
it will follow that some will be taking down the 
new sentence at the very time others are correcting 
the old ones. Hence the value of bringing forward 
the errors firom page to page (as I before recom* 
mended), and of writing the true form above each 
when marking the books, for every child, fix)m such 
an arrangement, will be able to decide for himself 
when he is to correct, and when to attend to the new 
passage, and he can also make out the proper spelling 
of the words to be transferred, without special refer* 
ence to the master. 
Aq^ai It is always a bad thing to set apart, as some 

be^apwrt. do, a fixed day for the purposes of correction, as 
many may be absent on that day, and thus lose the 
]3enefit of correction altogether, 
'"•-liiial na . Whenever there is any prevalent error pains should 
M.to to be taken to find its cause. For this purpose the 
true font may be written beside the wrong one ou 

black hoard, so that, by eomparison, what led to 
Anlt may be detected and avoided* 
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(5.) It remains for us, now, onlj to discuss the (^0 
last step of all, the tests which are necessary in order oonection. 
to show the efficacy of the preceding corrections. 

The previous step is supposed to be sufficient to Why re- 
remove all errors permanently, and in the vast ma- ^ 
jority of cases it will do so, but, from the inatten- 
tion and carelessness of some, it may in reality &iL 

Hence the necessity of this last course, which con- Described, 
sists in giving out the words /rom the pages of cor- 
rection at the end of the books, to be spelled orally, 
and in writing. They may be given out individually, 
or grouped into sentences of the master's own com- 
position, three or four being put, if possible, into each. 
In either case each boy's book may be taken alternately. 

The oral test ought to be applied occasionally. Oral test, 
instead of the usual exercise in spelling from dictation, 
which accompanies each reading lesson, while the 
written test may take place instead of a new dictation 
exercise from a book. The words should be written Written tert, 
in the body of the book — not at the end — and all 
errors should be treated exactly as recommended in 
step No. 4. 

The master may keep lists of these errors^ or he lists to be 
may refer to the copybooks themselves. The lists, Jj^n, 
however, though more troublesome, are more satis- 
factory. 

With regard to the other errors generally met with, Errorg of 
as in capital letters, division of words, omissions, &c., ^^ ^ ' 
a few hints as to the best means of remedying them 
will be all that is necessary, provided only that the 
teacher is sufficiently strict in pointing them out. 

The following additional suggestions will be found Condnding 
advantageous : — snggestione. 

( 1 .) Pupils must be prohibited from looking on each (i.) 
other's papers, because, when they do this, it is impos- ^^y™** 
sible to discover what are the exact errors of any. If 
they were required to sit behind each other in straight 
lines, and as £xt asunder as desk accQmmodation. 
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would admit of, there would be less danger of 
prompting, &c. ; but the best possible check is the cul- 
tivation of such an upright and healthy spirit among 
the children themselves as would make them regard 
the act as mean and dishonesty and not only a breach 
of obedience but of integrity. By this means the 
exercise may be made a very important instrument 
of moral discipline. 

(2.) Some system of collecting the books expe- 
ditiously should be adopted. That which I have 
ibimd to answer best consists in making the children 
pass them over in a small bimdle to the end of each 
desk. The monitor then collects these small bundles 
into one ready for inspection at the time set apart 
for that purpose. f 

(3.) In many country schools there is not room 
enough to teach the classes upon the floor, and at the 
same time to conduct the dictation exercise quietly 
and reliably ; it is judicious, in such cases, to frame the 
time table so as to admit of having some of the junior 
children at play while this exercise is going on. 

(4.) When this exercise is confined to the senior 
classes the removal of a child into them from the 
others occasions a good deal of inconvenience. Such 
a child, froni having no practice in his former class, 
not only makes bad spelling, but he writes so slowly 
and incorrectly that he acts as a drag for many 
weeks. The only remedy is to accustom each dass; 
to write the sentences from dictation of which they 
are capable, making them, of course, progressively 
difficult. In the very lowest classes we might begin 
with words, then as they advance they may get 
easy sentences, then more diffictdt, until at last any 
ordinary sentence may be taken. 

The following hints, fi^m the * Journal of Educa- 
tion,* may be foimd usefrd in giving out a dictation 
exercise to a jimior class : — ' The teacher com- 
mences by giving out the letters of the first word 
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letter by letter, slowly and distinctly, the pupils 
writing these letters fairly and carefully. When 
every letter of a word is giren out, the word should 
be pronounced by the teacher, all of the children 
repeating . it audibly, but quietly, after him. The 
ne:st word is treated in the same way, and so on 
until a sentence is given out. The teacher then 
calls upon his class to spell and pronounce each 
word a^ it occurs, e^ch boy taking only one word. 
They are then directed to rub all out. When this is 
done, the teacher proceeds to dictate the sentence 
over again, word by word, very deliberately and 
distinctly, but without spelling them as at first.* 

The junior classes, howeyer, should be chiefly Junior 

. -I . . ... i •11 ought to be 

occupied in copying ; it is only occasionally, as on one oconpied 
day in the week or fortnight, that they should be ^^^ 
called upon to undergo the severe test of a dictation 
exercise. (I would not, indeed, recommend that this 
should form a portion of every day's duty, even in 
the most advanced classes. About twenty minutes Time to be 
on three or, at most, four days of each week, will be dictBtion 
found quite sufficient for all practical purposes, if the 
teaching be faithful and correct) 

Mr. Currie is against the early introduction of Mr. Cnrrie 
the dictation exercise. He says : ' * The class to teaching it 
which it is given must be sufficiently advanced in Safflea*^ 
writing to warrant the hope of an adequate return 
for the time devoted to the ex^cise. A class which 
is struggling with the mechanical difficulties of 
writing cannot profitably engage in it as commonly 
practised.' But the great' majority of the Inspectors Opinioniin 
are against this view. They say that ' it ought to 
be given to all ;' that, * dictation should be joined 
with reading fix)m the very first;' that, when so 
joined, *• it possesses many advantages.'^ - 

> In his valuable work on Common School Education. 

* Min. of Council, 1848-9, vol. i. p. 120; 1869-60, pp. 176 
and 272 ; 1861>2, p. 148 ; and the Keports of the Head In- 
spectors in Ireland. 
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In conclusion, I will give liere the following ex- 
Mr. Gill's tract from Gill's work on * School Management,' to 
exercises show what he considers a course of lessons in dicta- 
dafls. tion graduated to suit each class :— 

A Course o/*l L Lower Classes, 
Lessons, J 1. Simple sentences containing 
words of like endings, as— John will bend the wire 
and mend the fire. 

2. Simple sentences containing easy words, espe- 
cially the names of common objects, as — ^Tea is cool. 

3. Pieces of simple poetry. 

II. Middle Classes. 

1. Sentences containing words of similar pronun- 
ciation but different in spelling and meaning, as — 
The wind blew^ the blue-bell away. 

2. Sentences containing words with silent letters, 
and double vowels, or consonants, as — The dumb 
boy ate a piece of cabbage. 

3. Words spelt alike, but different in pronuncia- 
tion and meaning, as — His conduct will conduct 
him to ruin. 

4. Words spelt and pronounced alike, but dif- 
ferent in meaning, as — It was meet she should meet 
her cousin. 

5. Selections of poetry. 

in. Higher Classes. 

1. Primitives and derivatives. 

2. Columns of anomaloijis words. 

3. Pecxdiar difficulties, a^ — Eight heifers and ewe 
sheep were chewing the cud beneath the tough 
boughs of an ancient yew-tree in that beautifrd 
field. 

4. Selections of poetry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TTRITING. 

This subject ranks next to reading in its influence Mostim- 
upon the interests of the child, but in its import- ^tto t£*^ 
ance to the teacher it excels all others. It is the *®~*«'* 
most tell-tale of all exercises. In any other branch From being 
some inattention or defect maj pass imnoticed, espe- tale of au 
cially when the parents are illiterate ; but in this «^«"***^ 
the master^s neglect is so truly and completely 
reflected in the failings of the child, his very habits 
of order and neatness and his power of creating 
similar habits in others are so fiilly exhibited, 
and require so slight a glance to detect, that there is 
no escape from condemnation if deserved. The 
copybooks are a mirror in which every parent may 
see for himself the character of the master and of his 
school. 

There are many who would be quite unable, and writing i« 
tlie vast majority would find it difficult, to judge ^ fo?^ 
correctly of the master's merits by his skill in teaching ^^"*<>^ 
reading or arithmetic, but all can say with ease and 
certainty whether the penmanship is good and 
careful ; and hence it is that it forms the popular test 
by which to try the value of a school. 

It was to their skill in teaching writing that the old oia teachen 
race of teachers owed much, if not all, of the fe-vour S^SS 
with which they were regarded ; and even in the pre- J^^f*® 
sent day that man is, as a rule, the most popular 
who turns out the neatest and best copybooks. 
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Mr. Fraser, assistant-commissioner appointed to 
inquire into the working of primary scliools in 
England, thus describes a private school which he 
met with. He says :> * There were few labourers' 
children, but mostly those of small tradesmen and 
farmers, at 6d, per week. They came from great 
distances. Of the 80 or 90 present at my visit, one 
boy had come 5^ miles ; 14 boys and 7 girls had 
come 3 miles; 24 boys and 5 girls had come 2 
miles. The school is intensely popular in the neigh- 
bourhood.' And he adds, ' The secret of success is, 
that he teaches writing remarkably welV 

The experience of most inspectors could, I am 
certain, supply many similar instances, where the 
only claim to popularity, and to successftd competi- 
tion with other schools, was skill in teaching writing 
well. 

As considerations of this kind are calculated to 
force attention from . those who would be immoved 
by any higher motives than their own interests, and 
as the great advantages which the exercise itself is 
acknowledged to confer upon the scholars are suffi- 
cient of themselves to secure for it the careful super- 
vision of every conscientious teacher, there ought to 
be no part of the school course in which excellence 
might be so imiversally looked for as writing, espe- 
cially as, from its thoroughly mechanical nature, 
even the most unintellectual can practise it with 
almost a certainty of success. Yet, whether it is 
that the systems in force are feulty in principle, or 
that they are carelessly carried out notwithstanding 
the many reasons for the contrary, it is certain that 
this subject is not at all so successful in primary 
schools as one would naturally be led to expect, hi 
fact, the character of the penmanship has met, from 
time to time, with the censure of nearly all who are 



' Education Commission, voL i. p. 91. 
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in any way connect^ed with education, and has" even 
called forth a condemnatory letter from a prime 
minister of England.^ 

My idea is, that the writing is unsuccessful, both Oansed i^ 
because the systems are bad, and because they are systems, &c. 
also hadly carried out. 

When teachers are highly educated, and when the 
curriculum of their schools is so extensive, as is the 
case generally, that one subject clashes with another, 
it will always be fotmd that those parts of each day's 
duty which are the most mechanical and elementary 
will suffer, even although such a course is known to 
be contrary to the true interests of the teacher and 
the children. 

The leaning towards those portions of the course 
which are most intellectual, and the consequent dis- 
taste for the drudgery of teaching the others, are 
frequently too much for all, except for those whose 
faithfrdness and good sense no considerations of 
personal inclination can overcome. 

The systems are also inferior. They either treat Defectaot 

... . present 

wntmg too much as a science, as Mulhauser's did, or systema. 

* The following is a copy of the letter referred to : — 

'Whitehall, 24th May, 1864. 

* Sir, — I am directed by Viscount Falmerston to request 
that you will submit to the Committee of Council on Educa* 
tion, for their consideration, that one great fault in the system 
of instruction in the schools of the country lies in the want 
of proper teaching in the art of writing. The great bulk of 
the lower and middle orders write hands too small and in- 
distinct, and do not form their letters ; or they sometimes 
form them by alternate broad and fine strokes, which make 
the words difficult to read. The handwriting which was 
practised' in the early part and middle of the last century 
was far better than that now in common use. And Lord 
Palmerston would suggest that it would be very desirable 
that the attention of s^oolmasters should be directed to this 
subject^ and that their pupils should be taught rather to imi- 
tate broad printing than fine copper-plate engraving. 

* I am, &c., 

'(Signed) H. Waddington. 

*The Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education.' 
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else, by the use of engraved copy slips, they require 
from the teacher little more than his supervision, 
and do not force upon him that constant personal 
acquaintance with the defects of every child by 
which alone he can be certain of success. In fact, by 
making this exercise to a large extent self- working, 
these slips afford that very temptation to neglect 
which a wise foresight would most certainly not only 
not offer, but would strongly withhold from teachers 
with such tastes as the majority of this body are 
known to possess, and therefore it may be said that 
they are, to a great extent, the cause of the present 
failure. 

The system which I recommend is free from most 
of the defects at present met with ; and, though it 
will not of itself create attention, it will certainly 
not tempt teachers to neglect of it. 

Its nature will be perceived fix)m the folloYdng 
rules, and from the remarks explanatory of the prin- 
ciples upon which they are founded : — 

£uL£ 1. — Except with the alphabet class, and the 
draft just in advance of it, iise paper instead of slates^ 

Opinions are variously divided as to whether 
children in their earlier efforts at writing should use 
slates or paper, but I am inclined to think that the 
balance is in favour of the latter, though, imfortu- 
nately, the practice would lead us to believe that it 
was not so. 

As paper is the great medium of communication 
in use at the present day, excellence in writing 
upon it, ahd not upon slates, is the end to be at- 
tained. The question, therefore, is, will those who 
begin by writing on slates make as much progress in 
the desired direction as if they began upon the ma- 
terial itself which they will ever afterwards be 
called upon to use ? 

This is similar to the question. Whether is it 
better to teach a girl in the beginning to sew on 
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paper or on cloth ? Neither wonld, in my opinion, 
ever have arisen, were it not that the cost of ma- 
terial becomes in large schools a matter of consider- 
able importance, and very often determines the 
practice to be pursued. In £ict, these are questions ^'^ q^- 
of economy, and not of merit. But as the long- ^^J^y, 
continued use of slates may have led many to think 
that they were primarily adopted for different and 
more favourable reasons, it is probably correct to 
state here briefly why I recommend paper to be 
used in their place. 

The difficulties which a child encounters in his Argmncnti!. 
first attempts to write on paper consist, so &r as I 
can estimate them, (1) in the resistance of the paper 
to the free motion of the pen ; (2) in the manage- 
ment of the pen itself, owing to its peculiar make 
and flexibility; and (3) in regulating the flow of 
the ink ; and these cannot be overcome by any 
practice upon slates, no matter how extensive. 

It is said that pupils acquire a freedom of hand, 
and learn the forms of the letters, by the use of 
slates. This may be true ; but, as the freedom thus 
acquired cannot be transferred to paper, upon which 
alone it is of any practical value, and as the shapes 
of the letters can be as easily and correctly learned 
upon one material as on the other, it is but fair to 
conclude that the use of paper firom the very earliest 
efforts is the wisest course to pursue. The expense 
will be a little more, but there will be a profitable 
and judicious economy in the end. 

Mr. Sheridan says,' that ' under any circumstances, JJ'fJ^^" 
indeed, I attach but little importance to writing p*p®^* 
upon slates, as a means of teaching writing. When 
a child is old enough to be capable of holding a 
pencil properly (and he should not be required to 
use one imtil he is), he is also quite capable of 

* Eeports of the Commissioners of National Education, 
Ireland. 
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holding a pen properly ; and it is that which should 
be put into his hand.' 

Mr. Keenan condemns slates altogether. He says,^ 

* It is possible that writing upon a slate may spoil 
the hand for the finer lines to be drawn upon paper. 
Indeed, so generally does this notion prevail in 
Holland, that the use of slates is, in many cases, quite 
forbidden ; and when a Dutch schoolmaster is asked 
if the total supersedure of the slate is not too costly 
a plan, he usually replies that it is not.' He adds 
that, ' the use of paper leads to a salutary practice 
of economy, to habits of carefulness, and deHbera- 
tiveness, and to the important idea of rendering the 
results of all human labour — great or little — fit for 
the test and worthy of the quality of durability.* 

Mr. Fussell says,* * The practice of writing upon 
paper is gradually, though slowly, extending itself, 
and, if sufiicient care be taken in superintending 
this exercise, its substitution for slate-writing will, 
rhave no doubt, be a point gained. I believe it is 
adopted in the elementary schools of France much 
more extensively than with us, and, firom all the 
information that I have received on the subject, the 
plan is successful.' 

Mr. Kennedy says,* *One point in which im- 
provement is needed is that more should write on 
paper.' 

• Mr. Wood says* also, that * we do not recommend 
fllate-writing as equally good, for the pupil, with 
that which is taught by means of pen and ink.' 

In this district paper has been almost exclusively 
used for the last few years, and with'very favourable 
results, amongst which, and by no means the least 
important, is the means thus afforded of bringing 
the very earliest attempts of the young children under 

* Reports of the Commifisioners of National Education, 
Ireland. 

2 Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 19. • Ibid. 1861-2, p. 75. 

* Wood's Sessional School. 
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iHe immediate notice of their parents, and, as a con- One advan- 
sequence, interesting tliem in their success. When fled, 
slates were used, the parents conld neither tell how 
much attention was paid to these children, nor could 
they judge of the extent which they had profited by 
the instructions they had received, but paper supplied 
the exact test for both which they required. 

The use of slates has not been wholly dispensed sutes not 
with, though, as a means of learning to write, it may ^^xJeiwith. 
be said that it has : I recommend that the alphabet, 
and nejct section of the lowest class, should use 
slates. It is not of great importance, indeed, to why oertaia 
teach these to write at all, but, as they must be S?SStS?^ 
kept occupied at some desk occupation, and as a 
suitable change from their reading books, writing 
seems to afford the best means of employing them ; 
and as they are generally very young, it is safer to 
give pencils into their hands than pens. The highest 
draft of this class must, however, like all the classes 
in advance of it, use paper instead of slates. 

BuLE 2. — Use steel pens, and supply the children Bale 2. 
from a stock in school. 

Steel pens are the cheapest ; they waste no time xo be steeL 
in mending, and, from the perfection to which they 
have recently been brought, they are quite equal to 
quills in the only points of excellence they were 
supposed to possess — freedom and soilness, — while 
they are much superior to them in durability, and 
fineness of stroke. They are, therefore, best 
adapted to the wants of a public school. 

There are many kinds of steel pens, however ; some Beet Und to 
of them, indeed, so bad that it is quite impossible to j^ a^*^ 
produce with them any but small, irregular, scratchy, "tarter, 
and cramped writing. The master should make trial 
of several sorts, and having selected the best, he 
should use only thesei The holders should be pretty 
long and properly balanced, for there is no more 
fertile source of bad writing than the use of short or 
clumsy holders. 
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Both pens and holders should be provided in the 
school; for when the pupils provide themselves, 
which, unfortunately, is too often the general custom, 
they may forget to bring them, or they may lose them 
by the way ; their pockets may injure them ; they 
may bring bad pens without the master's being able to 
remedy the defect at all, or until it is too late ; they 
may not be able to provide themselves for days, 
when living far &om any shops ; and with all these 
defects, which in many cases render the writing im- 
possible, and in the majority of cases make it a 
source of difficulty and irregularity, the plan is the 
most expensive to the children. 

A good supply of suitable pens must always be 
kept on hand (a neat box would render them more 
easily available, and prevent loss), and it is from this 
that the children ought to be supplied. Each child 
should receive a pen when about to write, which he 
must return again, to the proper monitor, at the 
close of the exercise. 

The pens must be kept in good working order. 
Some teachers, through a mistaken economy, retain 
in stock many that are injured by rust and wear, 
forgetting that whatever attempts they themselves 
might make at successful writing with such articles, 
children, who have neither acquired confidence nor 
skill, must signally &il if forced to use them. 

I am aware that, from the difficulty of making 
the children individually responsible, the pens are 
treated less carefully than they ought, but this may 
be altered by the personal influence of the master, 
and by providing a small board, pierced with holes, 
for each class, into which each child may put his 
own pen, and from which he can take it out when 
required. As the number of the hole corresponds 
with the number of each boy •in the writing class, 
the owner of each pen is easily known, and wilful 
abuse easily prevented. 

The expense of keeping the school supplied 
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ought to be very trifling,* and should be borne by great : how 
the local managers. But when no special provision *** °*®®* ^*' 
is made fi>r it by these gentlemen, the children may 
be called upon to contribute. One penny from each 
ought to be sufficient to supply them with pens and 
ink for the ordinary school year. This they will, 
I am certain, give very readily, as six times the sum 
would not supply them so well were each to purchase 
for himself. 

Rule 3. — Teach the children to hold the pen „Enie8. 

-^ HoLDma 
properly. thb pkk . 

To provide a child with a good pen and a' suit- 
able holder will be of but little advantage imless he 
is also shown how to hold it. Give pens to a class 
of flfly boys for the flrst time, and it will be found 
that scarcely any two of them will grasp, it in the 
same way, and yet there is but one way that it 
ought to be held consistently with the greatest free- 
dom of motion. All who have been properly 
taught know what this way is. It is, therefore, 
useless to describe it in a work addressed to teachers ; 
nor, indeed, could it be described so as to give as 
correct a notion of it as would be obtained frx)m a 
single glance at the hand of any good writer. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make the children Difflctatto 
hold the pen properly, but no pains should be spared hold pSS 
in getting them to do so, for every stroke tends to p^p®'^* 
create a habit, and it rests with the teachers whether 
that habit be good or bad. 

It is not right, however, to insist upon perfection d^ not 
at first, for no one will reach it, and continual ^^5n" 
fault-finding will only discourage them. Show *^** 
them what they are to do, assist them to do it, and, 
by gradual corrections and encouragements, they 
will in the end attain to the desired excellence. 

* In Ireland, the National Schools are supplied, from the 
central establishment, Dublin, with steel pens at prices rang- 
ing from 2f<^. to 3«. per gross. 
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Eule4. — See that the ink is goody and always ready 
at hand. 

Any one who has much to write knows how 
greatly the appearance of the writing and the 
pleasure in its execution are affected by the quality 
of the ink. It is exceedingly unpleasant to write 
with pale and watery ink, even when assured that 
it will turn black after a time ; and it is not only 
tmpleasant, but almost impossible, to use ink too 
thick to flow freely ; at all events, no one can write 
properly with it. It is therefore indispensable that 
the ink should be good ; and it is equally indispen- 
sable that it should be always at hand and in suffi- 
cient quantity, and these desiderata the master cannot 
secure if the children are allowed, as they are in 
most country schools, to bring their own bottles 
backwards and forwards daily. 

Ink-bottles should be inserted firmly in the desks 
suflSicient in number for all likely to write at one time. 
There are many kinds speciaUy designed for this 
purpose, but aU that are wide at the top and 
shallow are unsuitable, if not provided with good 
covers. Such, for instance, are the little lead bottles 
provided by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation in this country, and many of the ordinary 
ink wells in use in England. These waste the ink 
too much, and from their being so open at the top 
they coUect dust freely, which, by thickening it, 
renders the ink worthless. In any case they are 
quite unsuited for female schools, in which the 
desks must necessarily be employed for needlework 
as well as for writing. 

When the best kind cannot be got readily, I find 
that an excellent substitute for them is to be had in 
the little jars, such as are sold ftdl for one penny by 
Messrs. Arnold. They hold a good deal, are not 
easily upset, and, when properly inserted, they look 
very well. To do this cut a hole large enough for 
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the body of the bottle to fit tightly into, — ^not too How to . 
tight to prevent its being taken out again for clean- desks. * 
ing, but tight enough to prevent its falling through 
—and push the bottle down until nothing but the 
neck remains above the desk. Provide each with a 
small cork to prevent evaporation and the admission 
of dust, and attach this to the desk with fine wire so 
that it may not be easily lost. 

The teacher will supply these with ink from a Teacher to 
stock made by himself from the ordinary powders, or, ink himself, 
if he prefer it, from ink purchased in the shops. The the SSes 
expense is very trifling, and shpidd be met as already ^pp^^- 
explained, but the advantages are very numerous. 

All the schools in my district are now supplied io, aii schools 
this way, and as a consequence every child is certain triS^re 
to have good ink, and is, therefore, sure of writing ^^^^.*" 
daily ; while all confusion from borrowing, from 
getting the ink-bottles out of this hiding-place and 
that, and all waste of time, are thus prevented. There 
was some trouble at first in introducing this ^stem, 
but the advantages arising from it are now confessed 
even by those who most opposed the change. 

A small tin vessel with a fine spout, something in a small tin 
the form of a can for oiling the wheels of a carriage, pour out ink 
is very useful for pouring the ink into the small Sra^. 
bottles. Without such a contrivance much of it is 
spilled, and the desks are soiled. 

KuLE 5. — Every master should have upon his ros- Rule 5. 
trum and for his own use a proper supply of pens ^ uI^e^^ 
pencils {slate and lead), and of ink (black and red). ^^^^^ 

This is so evidently what ought to be, that nothing 
but the knowledge of its extreme neglect can justify 
a special reference to it. Teachers are, for the most 
part, content to borrow from their children. When 
they want a pencil they ask for it, when they want 
a pen they appeal to their children, when they want 
ink they must search through the school for it, and 
this I have always considered disgraceful. A neat 
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japanned ink tray can be bad for a few sbillings, and 
will wear, with moderate care, for many years. No 
teacber abould be witbout one. It is neat and service- 
able, and may lead to neatness very often in tbe chil- 
dren also. Wbetber tbe ink tray is got or not, bow- 
ever, tbe other articles should be procured and kept 
in whatever way each teacber may find most conve- 
nient for himself. 

Rule 6. — The copybooks must be suitable^ and 
carejully kept. They must be imiform, so that all 
tbe children in the writing class may be finished 
about the same time; and they must not contain 
more than firom eight to ten lines in each page, so 
that the model for imitation may not, even at tbe close 
of the exercise, be too far removed firom the pupil's eye. 
(Tbe books may be somewhat longer to compensate 
for this.) They must be neatly covered, and, of 
course, the paper itself must be of good quality. 

Tbe Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land furnish their schools with very admirable little 
copybooks for writing purposes, and with larger ones 
for book-keeping. In their schools none others should 
be used, as none others are equally good, or equally 
cheap. It often happens, however, that the copy- 
books met with in them are untidy and filthy, and 
of all shapes^ sizes, and quality, and this notwith- 
standing Ibat sixty copybooks can be bad for ^yq 
shillings, and that a parcel for this, or even a smaller 
sum, will be sent fi-om Dublin carriage ^e%, I 
always regard a bad supply of papers and its attend- 
ant evils as wholly inexcusable. 

In England it is somewhat more difficult and more 
expensive to keep the schools weU supplied ; but it 
is a most important duty, and the manner in which it 
is done will determine to a great extent the success 
of the writing exercise. No good teacher sboidd, 
therefore, permit it to be neglected, no matter bow 
great the inconvenience may be. When tbe Irish 
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National Schools, witli the advantages they possess, 
are so badly supplied, it is natural to suppose that the 
English schools are badly supplied also ; so, in £ict, they 
are. Mr. Kennedy complains in several of his reports Mr. Ken- 
both of the quality and quantity of the books used. ^kS.'^ 
He says, * I have again to complain of the imperfect 
supply of copybooks in schools, and of the very in- 
different nature of the copybooks. In some cases 
the very injudicious plan is followed of allowing the 
teacher to seU the copybooks to the scholars. 1 do 
not think that this looks well, even if the school- 
master makes no profit by the sale. In most schools, 
however, the scholars find their own copybooks ; and 
the consequence is that there is no definite system pur- 
sued, and the copybooks are the cheapest and worst.' 

I have already shown the evils which arise when 
the pupils supply themselves with pens and ink, and 
recommended the discontinuance of such a practice ; 
those which arise when the pupils supply themselves 
with paper are quite as bad, and are quite as much to 
be opposed. This is a subject well deserving of the 
attention of both teachers and managers. Mr. Kennedy 
recommends that the managers in England should find 
their own copybooks and supply them gratuitously 
to the children; but, whether they do so or not, 
they should take some steps to secure for their 
schools a regular supply of copybooks possessing the 
following desiderata — uniformity of size, shortness of 
leaf good quality, and neatness of appearance. 

Whatever may be the character of the book, it must Moat 
be kept scrupulously clean. The writing exercise ^^^ 
may be so conducted as to lay the foundation of habits 
of attention and neatness, or, with even more cer- 
tainty, of slovenliness and carelessness. It is the 
master's duty, therefore, to insist upon great neatness 
in the copybooks, upon thoughtfulness in the per- 
formance of the exercise, and upon perfect cleanliness 
and taste. The copybooks must be untom, and 
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uncrushed ; they must be as free from filth, from dust, 
from blots, from scribbling, and from every other 
mark of neglect when finished, as they were on the 
first day. This they can be, by some care and watch- 
ftdness, and no point short of this standard should 
satisfy any teacher. 

In order to secure this degree of neatness, &c. (1) 
prevent the children from doubling the books on the 
desks — turning the cover in, and so leaving the 
white leaf to collect the dust. (2) Examine them 
carefaUy, and check with great strictness any per- 
ceptible feults. (3) Adopt the plan recommended 
for keeping the dictation copybooks, that is, between 
two boards, those of each class forming a separate 
bimdle ; and (4) do not allow the children to take 
the copybooks home imtil they are finished. In 
carrying them backwards and forwards they are 
always soiled and bruised, and when at home they 
are scribbled upon by the children themselves, or 
by some of the family, and very often half filled 
with ballads which are obscene or otherwise objec- 
tionable. 

By such means, good habits will be formed in all, 
for no child is incapable of learning to be tidy and 
careftd ; — ^nay, none will find it even difficult to 
learn, if* the observance of the proper rules is in- 
sisted upon from the very outset, and continued as a 
daily practice. 

Rule 7. — Attend carefully to the position of the 
child. He must sit firmly but easily, his legs 
stretched out, and his feet resting steadily upon the 
floor ; his body, with the exception of a very gentle 
inclination of the shoulders forward, must be up- 
right; his left hand resting on the nearest comer 
of the paper, while, at the same time, the left elbow 
is kept off the desk and brought closely but not 
stifily to the side. The weight of the body should 
be thrown slightly upon this arm, so as to leave to 
the other a greater freedpm of motion. The elbow 
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of the right ann should approach the side, and the 
hand, with the pen properly held in it, should move 
easily over the paper, the pressure of the fingers 
being just sufficient to give the pen steadiness. 

A constrained position not only prevents good 
writing, but injures the health. 

The pupils should sit in straight lines — one behind Should dt in 
the other — for this not only looks well and promotes unee. 
order, but it enables the master to detect readily any Why. 
violation of the details just sketched. To prevent Beaks should 

avi* •j.t-'j.t-* 1 he spaced to 

trouble in arranging them in this way, mark upon secure this. 
the desks either numbers or lines, opposite which the 
children must sit, allowing a space of eighteen inches 
between every two. The desk of nine feet, which 
is the usual size, can accommodate six children pro- 
perly when writing, but no more. 

In some schools, I find that each desk is divided Recom- 
for three children, for four, for five, and for six — the S^de each 
figures 3, 4, 5, and 6, being painted at the proper sf^d^J*'^' 
distances. When the master finds that the attend- c^<J^^' 
ance admits of it, he directs three to sit in each 
desk, or four, or five, as the case may be, and by the 
help of the painted figures the children are at once 
able to do this without confusion. When three are 
to go into one desk, they sit opposite the figure three, 
when four are to go into it, they sit opposite the 
fours, (fee. This arrangement is very serviceable in Veryservice- 
the dictation exercise ; more so, indeed, in it than in 5Sto^ 
the writing, as it assists materially in the prevention ®^P«***Uy 
of copying, prompting, &c. I think it should be 
adopted in every school. 

The copybooks must be opened out to their full Pia«e of the 

copybook in 

length, , and lie evenly on the desks. Their tops writing, 
should be parallel to, or should touch the horizontal 
ledge, so that they will appear to form one straight 
line when viewed from either end of the desks. 
This must be carefully insisted on, as the pupils have 
a great tendency to pull their books crooked, and, as 
a consequence, to sit incorrectly themselves. 
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Rule 8. — Above all things endeavour to cultivate in 
the children the habit of imitation. 

Writing is almost entirely a matter of imitation, 
and progress in it will depend upon the success of 
the master in inducing the children to follow what is 
set before them. It is a manual art, and one of the 
easiest and simplest when rightly practised. 

To acquire this habit is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to the child. In fact, without it failure 
is certain. And it is in the means recommended by 
me for securing this, that my system of teaching 
writing chiefly differs from those at present in force. 
I beHeve this system to be founded on correct prin- 
ciples, and, from the long experience I have had of 
its actual working, I can vouch for the certainty 
with which success will follow when it is carefully 
carried out 

First, then, Mark all errors of imitation, give 
the same line again, and continue it day by day until 
the defects are removed, 

' The model set before the child must be imitated 
in all the points in which it is a model of writing, 
that is, in the breadth of the strokes, in the size of 
the letters, in their slope, their regularity, their 
distance, in the manner in which they are joined to each 
other, and, of course, in their shape. The errors of 
imitation which must be marked will therefore 
arise from neglect of some of these points, and it is 
to these alone the master's corrections and instructions 
should have special reference. 

Thus, if, in the child's writing, the ' hair ' strokes 
are heavy, and the down strokes light ; if the letters, 
when compared with the head line, are too small, or 
too large ; if they are too upright or too slanted; if they 
are not uniform ; if they are too close or too far asimder ; 
if they are, as often happens, not joined together, or 
if they are joined improperly ; if they are not of 
the shape intended, then the master must record at 
the top of each page the nature of the defect ; as, 
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* too small,' * too close,* ' not sloped,' * not level,' &c., 
and in setting him the same head-line next day, he 
must draw the child^s attention to these observations, 
and insist upon the removal of the &ults. 

When the letters are not sloped properly, the true 
slope should be marked over the wrong one, in any 
letter selected in the copy ; and when letters are not 
level, it is sometimes sufficient merely to draw a line 
over the top of any word (not of all words), to show 
that they do not all touch it. When single letters 
only are wrong, one of them may be selected, and 
the true form written beside it. By such means the 
markings at the head of the books will, in many 
cases, be rendered unnecessary. 

When several errors of different kinds occur in 
the same copy, the most prominent should be cor- 
rected first ; for, if required to attend to the re- 
moval of all at the same time, the child may be 
so confused that he will attend to none. The chief 
faults consist in the breadth of the stroke, in the 
slope and irregularity of the letters, and in the 
distance between them, and when these are removed 
it will be easy to make the children write the letters 
of the proper length, &c. 

It is astonishing how great an improvement is 
effected sometimes in the appearance of a copy, by 
simply requiring the child to make the up and down 
strokes of the proper relative thickness, or by causing 
them to write level, and keep the endings of the 
words in straight lines below each other. The old 
teachers paid great attention to the latter point, 
which, in their phraseology, was called the termi- 
nations. The Rev. J. Blandford says,* * They im- 
pressed upon the minds of their pupils (not imfre- 
quently through the medium of the cane), this rule, 
that each letter and word formed in every line of a 
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> Min. of Council, 1856-7, p. 372. 
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page in a copybook must occupy the same space 
in it that they do in the copy itself. Now, when 
this is done, the result is regularity in the ending 
or termination of the same words in each successive 
line of the page, so that a straight line drawn through 
any letter in the top line of the book would pass 
through the corresponding letters below.' He adds, 
* It is no easy matter to write a copy with this regu- 
larity ; the process requires an observing eye, a light 
and flexible hand, and above all, slow writing ; but 
these three points, especially the last, are precisely 
those that are involved in the rules for teaching good 
writing, and it is to the neglect of them that the 
degeneracy of the writing of the present day is in 
no slight degree to be attributed.' 

Attention to this rule is the easiest way by which 
the teacher can test whether the children adhered to 
the three points mentioned or not, for a mere glance 
at the copy will detect the faults. When the letters 
&c. are not straight under each other, a line drawn 
vertically through any of them, from top to bottom of 
the page, is a sufficient indication of the nature of 
the error, and a sufficient guide for the child next 
day. 

This system is based upon the fact, that writing, 
like all other imitative arts, is learned better by 
imitating one model for some time, than by imper- 
fectly imitating several of different kinds. But the 
great advantage of it as an agent in teaching is, that 
it gives to the master an opportunity for seeing how 
his instructions were tmderstood, and to what extent 
they influenced the practice of the child. Other 
systems rest satisfied with pointing out errors (in 
many of them there is liberty to neglect even this), 
but they fail to test how much of the explanation has 
been of value and will be actually applied. 

How often have I seen cases in which the model 
was of the right height, but where the pupils, who 
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were supposed to be copying it, wrote so small as 
scfU'cely to ascend above the ruling I This was 
chiefly in girls' schools, where small writing is affected 
for its supposed neatness. Again : how often have I 
seen the letters of the model uniform in slope &c. 
but where the would-be imitation was deformed by 
every irr^ularity ; the n higher than the m, the o 
and the e being scarcely distinguishable ; the t 
having one slope, the I another ; while the down 
lettera, as the t/ and g, exhibited directions different 
from both ; the distance between the letters being at 
the same time so different, that where a word of the 
model occupied, say, two inches, the same word 
written by the children either occupied half an inch, 
or, in the opposite extreme, three or four; the 
strokes being either of the same thickness, or heavy 
where they ought to have been light, and uncon- 
nected with each other ! And when I say that I 
have often met with instances of these faultSj I mean 
that I have met with them leaf after leaf throughout 
the entire copybook, without any appearance of cor- 
rection. In such cases the children, instead of learning 
to write, were merely confirming, at the sacrifice of 
much time and trouble, bad habits. 

By the one system, in fact, writing may be said to one system 
be acquired by being practised ; by the other, by S^ttiT"*" 
being taught ^^*«f,it 

Some teachers, instead of recording the errors at y^j^'oor. 
the top of the page, merely point thein out verbally rertiona win 
to the child ; but this is not a good plan ; and, 
moreover, it is the effect of laziness. In such cases, 
the child may forget the instructions, especially if he 
happen to be absent on the next day ; and the master 
is almost certain to do so. There is therefore no 
guide to assist the one in avoiding the faults previously 
committed, or to assist the other in seeing that he 
has done so. In fact, in such cases, a nev? TeiNSiKVttTi 
and new inatructiona would be called iot. TVife crc^ 
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plan is to write the errors, and then no mistake can* 
possibly follow. 

Mr. Moseley sketches out an interesting plan of 
teaching writing, by which that which I have just 
described might be judiciously varied. He re- 
commends that each succeeding line, instead of 
being the same, should be a variation of the first, 
and an extension of it. Thus, * God is good ; * 
then, * God is good to all ; ' then, * God is good to 
all men ' &c. The result, he says, is * remarkable.' 
He foimd infants writing this exercise well who had 
not been learning to write more than a fortnight ; 
and he gives, in his report, the following remarks 
upon its superiority, from the pen of the Rev. G. 
Lucas, Incumbent of Stone. This gentleman says: 
* I took eight children from the in&nt school, on the 
29th of November last, of the ages of from four and 
'Q-half to five years old. They only just knew the 
alphabet. All can now (February 18) write, and 
two of them can write very welV 

But, in order to secure the due cooperation of the 
children, care must be taken to see that they fully 
understand the nature of the errors, and the exact 
reason they got the same line again. 

To assist them in this, the master should not only 
draw their attention personally to the faults of 
imitation, exemplified by comparing their own lines 
with the model, but he should also supply them with 
certain general rules, by which they may be guided 
as to the slope, height, distance &c. of letters. 

The letter n being taken as a standard, the heights 
of all the other letters, the distance of their parts 
from each other, and the extent of separation of 
each pair of letters, will all be found to bear certain 
proportions to it. These any treatise on writing 
will supply, or the teacher can make them out for 
himself by comparison of the • letters ; and then 
he can frame them into such easy rules as will be 
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intelligible to the children, and be of ready appli- 
cation. 

A true proportion existing between the letters not True pro- 
only makes the writing look well, but makes it gentian?' 
legible. ^Wewrlt. 

To illustrate these rules, two specimens— the one How to 
of good writing, and the other of bad — may be Sef by*^^ 
written on the black board, and compared with each ^'^^^Pi^'- 
other. The pupils can be made to point out the 
faults, and accoimt for them. 

It is also a very good plan to make the child his Child mav 
own critic, by calling upon him occasionally to point own critic, 
out for himself the &ults of imitation he may have 
committed in any copy ; or you may select for him 
any line, and ask him to say in what way it deviates 
from the model. This induces him to scrutinise 
every word and every letter, and must, in the end, 
produce such habits as will be certain to secure 
success. 

He must also be brought to regard a frequent ^^"^^^ 

repetition of the same line as a species of disgrace, repetition as 
for, unless he do, he may get the same line over and 
over again without attending to it, and of course 
without advantage. 

All this requires active supervision, and it is SuporvWon 

important to inquire how this supervision is to be au these, 
secured, and at what time it is to be performed. 

On these points I hold opinions somewhat different 

from most writers on education. It is generally held it should not 

that writing should take place only imder the con- sonaiand 

stant and immediate supervision of the teacher, but is nsoauy 

my impression is that this is unnecessary to the '^"^^f®^ 
extent insisted on. 

Supervision appears necessary, to test (1) whether Argument 

the children hold the pens correctly, (2) whether J^^^°^*^» 

they sit properly and have the paper in its proper ^f^ 

place on the desk, and (3) whether they pay due g'J^S^'* 

attention to the imitation of the model. at aii. 
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It is evident that the practice of going through 
the desks during the writing exercise, which is the 
course commonly advocated, is not only not the most 
correct to secure the first two objects, but, in reality, 
it is about the very worst, for, when a master is 
passing through one desk, his back is to the others, 
and therefore he renders himself imable to super- 
intend a large number of his class. It is the eye 
that detects such irregularities, and going through 
the desks necessarily limits its range and influence 
materially. 

This fault is exactly like that which is committed, 
and which all admit to be a fault, when a master, in 
teaching a class on the floor, moves about from boy 
to boy, instead of standing in the centre, so as to 
command a view of all. 

Those who require, therefore, constant and imme- 
diate supervision must think it necessary chiefly to 
secure the imitation of the model ; and this, I believe, 
is generally what they say. They consider that 
children will pay more attention to this essential 
element of all success, when writing imder the eye 
and with the assistance of the teacher, than when 
lefl; to themselves ; but they forget that such super- 
vision secures the attention of but one child at a 
time. The boy with whom the master is engaged 
will be attentive,, but all the others may or may not, 
just as they please. To carry out such a system 
effectually would require a teacher or monitor for 
every boy. 

It also renders an economical arrangement of 
the school-time impossible, by withdrawing the 
teacher from those lessons which the children cannot 
possibly practise by themselves, and forcing him to 
attend to what, if left to itself, would go on quietly, 
industriously, and successfully. And when the few 
hours which make up the school-day have to be di- 
vided among the numerous subjects which form the 
ordinary course of instruction . in a primary school, 
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it is always of paramount importance to make as 
many lessons self-teaching as possible, and to reject 
all systems that prevent this. 

But even supposing that this system could be fully j-ven if 
carried out, and that it did not waste the master's poM*5ie,it 

. . ... wouldnot 

time, I still question whether it would be judicious to ^ judidoitf, 
adopt it, as it does not afford to the teacher a fair 
enough test of what each child can really do. What 
is done under constant supervision is no test of what 
can be done if imaided. It may, indeed, be done 
well; but no one ought to accept the result as a 
sample of ordinary proficiency. 

Besides, the tendency of such supervision is to 
secure imitation at the expense of the other points of 
a good exercise. 

It may be said, indeed, that by this system many itisaaia 
faulte are immediately removed, which would other- ^.TCie. 
wise be continued throughout the copy, but I question ^^^y* 
whether or not it is of advantage ;to remove them 
until the end, and whether the time withdrawn from 
other subjects for this purpose would be at all so TWaisa 
weU spent as if not so withdrawn. aSvantagel^^ 

A child so superintended has not a fair oppor- ^^ 
timity of exhibiting the faults he is most likely to ^^A^ 
commit, and, ther#)re, a teacher may be consuming 
time in the removal of errors which might have been 
only accidental, and therefore imimportant. But 
when the child is allowed to finish the copy before ex- 
amination, the true source of each error will be disco- 
vered, and, even if some are found to continue from the 
beginning of the page to the close, the very frequency 
of this occurrence will afford to the teacher the best 
means for pointing out its nature, and to the scholar 
the strongest inducement to avoid it for the ftiture. 

The fact is that constant supervision arises from Ctonstant 
neglect of the true method of securing imitation, SJ^S^ft^'^a 
and is part and parcel of all systems which do not S^^^^ 
give the same line day hy day until all faults are re- ^"^^^ 
moved. When different head-lines follow eac\i cAJckSs^ 
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it becomes a serious matter to allow an error to run 
through a whole leaf, for there are no means hy 
which the evil effects of this recurrence can be reme- 
died, if once created. Those who adopt such a coiu-se 
are, therefore, forced to check errors as they appear. 
•No part of a But, in my system, prompt checking is not only not 

tme system. ■* . i j • t x 

necessary, but may even be a disadvantage ; a consi- 
derable saving of time is, therefore, effected, and if it 
did nothing but this it woidd be worthy of adoption. 
What Acting upon these views, I have always directed 

^^?irion the teacher (1) to form a class on the floor near the 
qidreS^aS ^^sks in which the writing exercise is going on ; and 
S^iS^it. (^)> *^ *^^ ^^^ ^/ *^* senior classes^ to limit his 
in^senior interference to the detection of any who sit badly, 
hold the pen improperly, write quickly, disarrange 
the copy books &c. For all this he can do by a 
mere glance of the eye, and an occasional correction 
of the worst boys, without neglecting the immediate 
inthejanior business of the draft before him. In the case of the 
junior classes, he must, at the commencement of the 
exercise, not only tell the children what to do, but 
he must actually help them to do it. Their youth 
and inexperience require such a course. A quarter 
of an hour may thus be spent, but after that they 
must, like the others, be left to ^Ijbemselves, to show 
what skill they have acquired, and what kind of 
defect each will commit. A monitor may judiciously 
be kept with the most inexperienced. 

(3.) At some convenient time after tJie copies have 
been finished^ the teacher is to examine each diligently, 
pointing out not only the errors of imitation, on the 
system already explained, but all defects of spelling, of 
neatness &c. He must do this ftdly and careftdly. Up 
till now he was as much a disciplinarian as a teacher, 
but at this point he assumes his own peculiar pro- 
vince — of improving — and upon the way in which 
he discharges this duty his ftiture success will depend. 
If he is carefiil and attentive, \nB i9i\r^V\& ^^nlL become 
carefdl and attentive too. 
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(4.) He will explain all notings fully to the children 
when necessary, chiefly to the youngest, either just 
previous to next day*s exercise, or when most suit- 
able. In some cases I have recommended the teacher 
to call the children up for this purpose individually 
when engaged at 'arithmetic from books' in the 
desks. They can leave the sum, and return to it in a 
few minutes again without much loss or inconvenience. 
By some such means a whole class is not kept waiting, 
while the errors peculiar to one boy are explained to 
him. These details can, however, be eafflly arranged 
by each master for himself. 

These are all that are necessary in the way of 
supervision. They are all that are acttuillt/ prac- 
tised in this district J and the writing in many of the 
schools is very good. I therefore reconmiend nothing 
which I have not already known to succeed. 

EuLE 9. — The model must he written at the top Rnie 9. 
of the page hy the master himself, motma 

This rule opens up the question as to the propriety Many^nitcTB 
of using engraved lines for the purpose of teacliing ^^^* ^^ 
writing. Many eminent educationists are in fevour 2SrSwi 
of thttn, while quite as many are against them, and ^"^^ 
both appeal to results to establish the truth of their appeal to 
statements. It is strange that those who take such 
widely opposite views can equally appeal to results, Paii«?y of 
but this is especially the case in controversies about j^^from 
the teaching of writing, and seems to me to proceed ^esuite. 
from the feet — ^which cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the teachers — that almost any system will pro- 
duce good penmanship if carried out zealously and 
efficiently, while on the other hand even the best 
systems will be practically worthless if joined with 
unfaithfdlness and negligence. The master is superior 
to the system, and will have good writing, even in 
spite of methods, if he he only determined to have it,^ 

' ' TAew wHl be good writing whenever tiie TOAie^^c ^^X«t- 
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This is no reason, however, why the system should 
not be correct in principle ; for the same zeal and 
energy, when devoted to a good system, will be in- 
finitely more successful than when devoted to a bad 
one. 

To enable the teacher to form a true judgment on 
the question of engraved lines, I shall state briefly 
their merits and defects. 

There are two kinds of them — the copy slip, which is 
moveable, and the engraved line at the top of each page. 

The great argument brought forward in favour 
of the first kind is, that the child can move the 
copyslip towards him as he writes, and thus avoid 
the danger of taking as models the lines he himself 
has made. 

It must be admitted that children are very prone 
to fall into this error, and that every line they write 
makes the imitation of a fixed model more difficult, 
not only from removing it farther away, but from the 
insertion of other lines, which are, in turn, very 
likely to be referred to as models also. 

Making the model moveable, however, is not the 
proper course to adopt to cure this tendency. It is not 
a case which a mechanical expedient will reach. The 



mines to have it, even when he writes a bad hand himself.' 
— Mr. Fletcher's Report, Min, of Council^ 1846-7, voL ii. 
p. 92. 

'Good writing is acquired even in spite of the methods 
used.' — ^Mr. Kennedy's Report. Min. of Council, 1849-60, 
p. 180. 

Mr. Currie, in his valuable work on * Common School Edu- 
cation,* says, ' Almost every method for any subject which 
has ever been propounded makes this daim, doubtless with 
sincerity, and with a certain amount of truth. To admit 
this is only to admit, in other words, that the teacher is of 
more importance than his method. A cheerful, earnest^ and 
judicious management of his pupils will secure success for 
him, whether his method be true or false ; since it is moral 
considerations which determine their progress, rather than 
the intellectual propriety of the course they are following. 
The teachers who have brought writing methods into notice 

bare helieved in them, and have laXjowtfed. m^ik ^e^cAAotiYDL 

the use of them.' 
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iault is simply one of neglect and inattention, and the 'P^^^tJ^^^ 
true remedy is to be had in stricter supervision, and to rules for 
more careful and earnest enforcement of the rules for 
imitation already laid down. When the habit of 
imitation has once been formed, it is quite im- 
material whether the model is six inches away or 
only one, and where it is not formed the model will 
be utterly worthless, no matter where placed. 

Those who advocate the use of these slips seem ?y?«<>' 

* * Blips. 

to forget that the very ease with which they can be Pupils move 

J J T r ^' J. ^^ • 1^ them oil the 

moved down, line after une, suggests their entire bookstand 
removal from the book, and that, in practice, for one thMaafSL 
who moves them as they are expected to be moved, 
hundreds move them off altogether after the first 
line, and never consult them more. 

The truth of this may be easily established from How to 

• t f» , , -m 11 establisli 

an inspection of a writing class at actual work, or, truth of this. 

even, from looking over the slips themselves; for 

these will be found, in general, so disfigured with 

ink and dust, so torn and scribbled, that it is a matter 

of great difficulty to make out what is on them, and 

of sheer impossibility to use them as models. 

To remedy this it was proposed to supply copy- Engraved 
books having engraved head-lines on each page. ^T 
Mr. Keenan says, * Until this is done, I see no hope i^Ke^a 
of any decided improvement being effected in the g^^'j^j 
writing of our pupils,' and Mr. Himter supports this ^^^ °' 
strong statement by one equally strong. He says, 
* Writing will never be in that advanced state in which 
it ought to be until the copybooks are supplied with 
appropriate head-Unes.' » 

The only advantages, however, which these possess Advantages, 
over the moveable slips are, that the child is unable to 
throw the models aside, and that he is not likely to 
disfigure or injure them. The last is of course an 

improvement, but, as I said above, the mere position 
of the model is of questionable importance. 

' Reports of Commissioners of Nationa\."EA'aca.t\oxk,li^«o^^- 
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These lines are liable to the objection of offering 
no check to the tendency (already alluded to) to 
copy their own writing, instead of what is supplied 
for their imitation. 

The arguments in favour of both kinds, as op- 
posed to written lines, are (1) that the model is 
always certain to be good ; (2) that there is no con- 
sumption of teacher^s time and energies in setting 
copies. But with regard to the first, I think that 
a teacher who is unable to set a good line for the 
children is, like a bad reader, or a bad arithme- 
tician, imfitted for his ofiice. It has too long been 
the fashion to overlook proficiency in writing when 
testing the merits of a teacher, but it would be 
absurd to regard as valid an argument in favour of 
the present system drawn irom this neglect. And, 
with regard to the second, it is the very facility 
with which teachers can devote their time and ener- 
gies to other subjects, to the neglect of the writing, 
which has chiefly caused the bad results which ad- 
mittedly prevail. Had the teachers been forced to 
inspect the copies, to set the lines, and adapt them to 
the peculiarities of each child, there woidd have 
been to-day more good writers than there are. 

Without time and trouble no good results can 
ever be expected ; but in this case the consumption 
of time and the amoimt of trouble are not quite so 
formidable as they appear. 

It takes exactly thirty seconds to write a head-line 
carefully and neatly ; sixty of them can therefore 
be written in half an hour, a number higher than in 
the writing classes of the majority of schools ; and 
surely this time is not too long to devote to so 
important a subject as writing, if it be proved that 
success depends on such a course. 

The great objection against an engraved line, 

whether moveable or immoveable, is, that it does 

not allow of the proper stepa being taken for secur- 
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ing the liabit of imitation, the chief of these con- does not 
dating in a continued repetition of the same line nntil appucation 
detected errors are removed. I am aware that with Jules for 
moveable slips this repetition might be effected, but SS^^ 
only with an amount of attention which it is quite §^^/' 
hopeless to expect, and a consumption of time which }^?iLjbi 
could be ill spared from the otiier pressing engage- 
ments of the day. In actual practice no attempt 
is made to secure a gradual increase of difficulty, or 
a regular repetition, as the case may require. A 
boy receives on one day a difficult piece, and on the 
next an easy one, the rule being to write from 
what is first given out. Of course, when the lines 
are permanently engraved in the copybooks, a repe- 
tition of the same line, no matter how urgently such 
may be desired, is quite impossible ; yet such a re- 
petition is so essentially an element of success, that the 
impossibility of attaining it is the strongest possible 
condemnation of any system that can be advanced. 

Another important element of success is the adap- j^^^ because 
tation of the head-line to the peculiarities of each head-iiMB 
child. If, for instance, I find that a child writes too epeciaUy 

1 , . . « , , fitted for 

large, true teaching reqxures of me to make the each child, 
next head-line a little smaller than is customary, so special 
that, in keeping the relative proportion, he may hit ^^^^ 
the exact size; if, on the other hand, he write too jj^roiained. 
small, the line ought to be made a little larger than 
is usual ; if he write too close, the letters of the 
head-line ought to be separated in excess of what is 
correct, and so on with other defects. In &ct, not 
only should the same head-line be continued next 
day, but it should be precisely suited to the wants 
of each and calculated to remove them. 

Written lines can be varied in any way the master Written 

•^ •' ^ lines may be 

pleases, and are therefore infinitely superior to en- varied in 
graved lines, which admit of no variation. 

Written lines are also better, because the engraved \a^^ts»«o&. 
ones, by presenting too high a standaTd, ^^eaiX^Tv ^^o^^^ 
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young children, and make them despair of attain- 
ing a proficiency which is apparently so far be- 
yond their reach ; and also because the teachers are 
led, from the fact of writing the lines, not only to 
take a greater interest in what is thus brought so 
fi:equently imder their notice, but, from noting each 
child's progress, they are necessarily driven to adopt 
proper remedies for the removal of errors. 

They are also superior to the others, because they 
permit the master to give more time to the more 
intellectual portions of the school course without 
any sacrifice .of efliciency in the writing exercise, by 
not requiring from him, as has been already shown, 
a constant and direct supervision of each paper 
during the period the child is engaged at it. 

Girls' writing is generally much better than boys', 
and this I account for chiefly from no engraved lines 
being used in our female schools. The mistress must 
write the lines, and the children must imitate them, 
and this they have done to a wonderftd extent. 

Where engraved lines are used it will be found 
that the boys write diflferent hands, showing clearly 
that they have learnt to write hy practice and not by 
imitation ; but where written lines are used, one style 
— that of the master — ^runs through the entire school. 

No engraved lines have been used in this district 
for several years, I have, therefore, had a larger 
experience of the system of written head-lines than 
most others. The results have clearly proved to me 
that it is practicable, that it does not interfere with 
other subjects, and that it is most successful. 

Dr. Patten's ^ ^experience leads him to the same 
conclusion. He says : — ' I am inclined to think 
that the pupils will make greater progress in imitat- 
ing a copy set by the teacher, than in writing from 
any of the engraved specimens commonly met with : 
in all schools I have recently visited, I have found this 
to be the case with scarcely an exception,' 

' Head Inspector of Xnah "^aYioTiaX ^<^oo\b. 
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jVIt. Fletcher ^ says : — * One essential condition of Mr.Fietcher. 
obtaining good writing is to have the copies carelfully 
set by the hand of the master. This makes a boy feel 
at once that what one hand has done a hand may do.* 

Mr. Fraser^ says of the teacher already alluded to, Mr. Fraser, 
(whose school was so popular owing to the writing), 
that * he set the copies himself over-night.* And 
this is true not only of him but of all the successftil 
* venture ' or ' hedge * teachers of the present day, 
and of the entire race of those old men who were 
formerly so celebrated for their skill in securing 
good penmanship. 

It is no argument against it to say that many schools That large 
are too large to adopt this system, for it is equally im- ^Sot adopt 
possible in them to examine the copybooks carefully {^o^SSa?* 
and strictly, and no person will say that such is not j^ent against 
indispensable. All monster schools are, in fact, 
exceptional imperfections. They are forced to adopt 
what is practicable, in preference frequently to what 
is best ; and this not in writing only, but in most 
other subjects. 

But one teacher should set the head-lines. When But one 
two or more write them, the pupils are called upon set the'i^es. 
to imitate one style on one day and a different one 
on the next ; or one style in one class, and another 
when they leave it. The principal teacher should 
take this duty on himself, as he is likely to remain 
longest in the school. There can be no objection to 
the assistant's marking and examining the copybooks 
when qualified to do so ; or, as a proper division 
of labour, he may take charge of the dictation exer- 
cise while the master takes charge of the writing. 

The lines should always be set before or after Tobesct 
school hours. No teacher ought to complain of this ^^g^ooi. 
extra work as being too fatiguing after the labours of 
the day, because the constant occupation of five hours, 
during which the children attend, cannot possibly 

' One of Her Majestjr*s Inspectors m'E»i\^Ti!^* 
' Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
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exhaust the energies of any healthy and earnest man. 
There is scarcely any office in which the working 
hours are not more numerous. Besides, the amount 
of time required for this duty is not very great. 

In Ireland, the Commissioners oblige each teacher to 
be in attendance half an hour at least before the 
children assemble. This affords a good opportunity 
for setting the lines. If it is not compulsory in 
England to attend in this manner, the teacher will 
find it his interest to come of his own accord, and 
devote the time to the duty just mentioned. Any other 
time will, however, answer quite as well ; the great 
thing to be aimed at being the completion of the 
task before the business of school-day begins. 

It was said that one of the evils of a top line is 
the tendency to copy the lines which follow it instead 
of itself The true remedy is, of course, in greater 
attention to the rules of imitation, but the temptatioa 
may be considerably lessened by having the copy- 
books narrow, and by setting two or three model lines 
at intervals down the leaf. One, for instance, might 
be on the fourth line, and another on the seventh. 
This will only be necessary, however, in extreme 
cases, or with the junior classes^ 

The head-lines must increase in difficulty with the 
class in which the children are. In writing, as in 
other subjects, there should be a gradual progress 
from the lowest to the highest proficiency. 

The following is the standard which I think should 
guide the teacher, and which should be considered as 
the minimum for each class :— * 

The best drafi; of first (the lowest) class, should 
write the elements of letters (the other drafts prac- 
tising on slates, see Rule 1). 

The lowest draft of second class — ^letters and easy 
words. 

The highest draft of second class — ^words, and easy 
sentences. 
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The next class (sequel) — ordinary sentences/otr/y. 

The next class (third book)— ditto well; while 
the next should write— -a good hand with ease and 
freedom.^ 

(0£ course this is but a general guide, and many 
exceptional cases will necessarily occur with which 
each master may deal as he thinks most correct.) 

The elements of letters are strokes, loops, and 
curves. 

The single letters shoidd be given in groups, Bxpianatton 
arranged in the order of their difficulty ; as, for 
instance, n and m, in one group ; i, w, u, v, r, in the 
next ; a, c, e, o, s, x, in the next ; and in the last 
the long letters might be included, such as b, d, g, 
y, q, j, z, h, 1, t, f, k. It is by no means right, how- 
ever, to make the children perfect in the formation 
of all the letters before allowing them to attempt 
words. It is better to make them combine the 
letters of one group during the time that they are 
learning to form those of the next Thus, so soon 
as a child can form n and m pretty fairly, he should 
be required to form the compound nm. When he 
has acquired skill enough to form the letters of group 
2, they can be joined with each other, and with those 
of the first, into words like many winy run &c. and 
so on with the others. 

In all cases such absurd words as the following ought Examples of 
to be avoided ; they are taken fix)m Mr. Brodie^s report, Swi**^" 
Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 188 : — * Zumiologist,' 
*Xenodochium,' 'Opinionist,' 'Ichneumon,' *Tempera- 
ment ' &c. The copy lines should generally consist 
of small words, and they should always be within the 
comprehension of the child. Moral truisms and 
pedantic truths might also be avoided with advantage. 

EuLE 10. — Begin early y and pay great attention to Ruieio. 
the junior classes, bablt. 

' These remarks apply to schools in Ireland, but the ^T\Sk- 
ciple is easily adapted to any school. 
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At present, the general custom is to teach nothing 
during the earlier portions of the child's school life, 
but reading. The young beginner is confined for 
many months exclusively to the alphabet and easy 
monosyllables, though, by judicious management, he 
might acquire in the same time concurrently with the 
reading, and with no additional trouble, but even 
with pleasure, the ability to write pretty fairly, and, 
as will be shown in the next chapter, to count intel- 
ligently and correctly. 

So much of his time is, therefore, sadly wasted. 
Very young children are not only capable of 
learning to write, but they learn with great ease 
and pleasure. They look upon it as a pastime and 
as an agreeable change from learning the letters, 
rather than as a task. And this because of its adap- 
tation to the faculty of imitation, which is at that age 
in a state of great activity. 

The children upon whom the Rev. Gr. Lucas tried 
the system sketched out by Mr. Moseley (see page 
154), were only four and a half to five years old, 
and yet all could write in less than three months, 
and two of them could write very well. There is 
no reason why other children should not do so 
likewise, if the same advantages were extended to 
them. 

In fact, in Switzerland, and in some parts of 
Germany, children are taught to write before they 
learn to read. This course is adopted from the im- 
portance which the educators in these countries attach 
to the strength of the faculty of imitation in very 
young children, and to the great assistance which may 
be derived from this feculty in the earliest stages of 
instruction. The results obtained in these schools 
justify them in this. The children are, by the 
writing lessons, led to distinguish the peculiar 
forms of the written and of the printed characters 
widi much greater ease and success, and they are 
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'able to apply the important agency of writing in 
all the subsequent processes of instruction. ^ 

Writing can be made thoroughly good only after Boldness 
a long and progressive series of carefully conducted writSgf*' ^ 
exercises, and boldness and ease will be impossible 
unless it is commenced young.^ t 

Writing and reading must go together. When a Writing 
child begins to learn the letters, let him begin to mMt^**^ 
form them. Let him be taught to read by writing, *°8«ther. 
and, conversely, to write by reading, so that every 
advance he may make in one subject will contribute 
to his advance in the other.' 

Great care is necessary, however, in the superin- Great care 
tendence of these early efforts. Too much care, in jSnior 
fact, cannot be given to the class of beginners. *'^*®®®^- 
When pupils are allowed to pick up and practise 
defects, they acquire habits which can scarcely ever 
be removed afterwards; and even if removed, the 
time and labour which their removal requires are 
fer greater than would have been sufficient at first to 
prevent their formation. 

Yet these classes are very much neglected, for, as Yet not 
Mr. Sheridan says, * the usual practice is * to write tiiem^in 

» Min. of Council, 1844-5, voL i p. 146. 
» Min. of Council, 1869-60, p. 188. 

• Mr. Moseley says, * Writing and reading must go toge- 
ther.*— 3fm. of Council, 1846-7, vol. i. p. 162. 

Mr. BeUairs, in his report for 1848, Min. of Council, 
1848-9, vol. i. p. 120, says, also, that ♦ As soon as a child 
begins to learn reading, he should also leam writing, and as 
soon as he can copy letters they should be dictated to him.* 

In many schools in England reading and writing are taught 
simultaneously. See M'Leod's ♦ My First School Book.* 

Mr. Gill, in his work on 'School Management,' p. 131, 
says, *When to begin teaching to write has been a much 
contaroverted question ; but most teachers seem now to ac- 
qinesce in an early commencement. In the minutes of 1840, it 
is recommended to begin early, because the faculty of imita- 
tion is strong in young children, and in this way may be 
turned to account. Another reason for commencing early 
may be had in the fact, that then the muscles are more pli- 
able, and the power of managing them more easily acquired.* 

* Report of the Commissioners of National ^^MQa.\3\sm,» 
Irelana 
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a word or two on a black board, or on the top of 
the slates, and then send the children to the desks 
to copy what is thus placed before them as best they 
may, while the teachers themselves are employed in 
attending to other duties. Thus,' he adds, * their rude 
efforts being seldom guided by the teachers, the exer- 
cise, so far frombeing beneficial, is positively injurious.' 

Mr.Blandford^ agrees with this statement, and adds, 
that ' proper attention is not paid to the way the pencil 
is held when the children are in the lower classes.' 

Mr. Fussell remarks,^ that ' much, if not most of 
the fault which is justly to be found with the pen- 
manship of the children in our schools, is chargeable 
to the very slight attention which the writing re- 
ceives while they are young. They are employed 
with bad slates, and the shortest morsels of pencil, to 
keep them quiet, and out of mischief, rather than 
from any other motive, and their work is scanned 
with more regard to its quantity than its quality.' 

In addition to what I have already suggested in 
the way of supervision, and imitation of head line, 
I may remark, that it is sometimes a good plan to 
pencil the copybooks for the worst, so that they may 
be required merely to trace the lines. They have 
then to attend chiefly to the way in which the pen 
ought to be held, while, at the same time, they will 
be acquiring the ability to slope and form the letters 
properly. By attention to one thing at a time, the 
difficulties will be more easily overcome. 

These pencil marks should be gradually dropped. 
After some time, for instance, a leaf may be written 
in pencil on all the lines except the last ; the next leaf 
may have two blank lines, the next three, and so on, 
until no line is pencilled. There is certainly a good 
deal of trouble in this, but it may be shared by the 
master with the most advanced boys, and with moni- 
tors ; or copybooks may be used, which, like those 

' Min. of Counca, 1856-7, p. 37^. « Ibid. 1860-1, p. 19. 
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published by Mr. Foster, have the letters and guiding 
lines printed in lead-coloured ink. The expense is 
not much, while the saying of time is a great deal. 

Locke, the eminent philosopher, advocates this Locke advo- 
system for teaching writing. His words are, ' The plan, 
way to teach a boy to write without much trouble, 
is to get a plate graved with the characters of such a 
hand as you like best. But you must remember to 
have them a pretty deal bigger than he should 
ordinarily write ; for every one naturally comes by 
degrees to write a less hand than he at first was taught, 
but never a bigger.^ Such a plate being graved, let 
several sheets be printed off with red ink, which he 
has nothing to do but go over with a good pen filled 
with black ink, which will quickly bring his hand 
to the formation of those characters, being at first 
shown where to hegin^ and how to form every letter.'' 

This is only to be adopted with beginners, and To be used 
with the most hopeless of the others. My impression be^mers 
is, that the first copybooks should contain horizontal ^^^^ 
parallel lifies, of the exact height of the letters J^^'foy 
(between which the pupils must write, and both of ^^ stage 

. , r r 7 Qf progieaB. 

which the letters must touch), and slanting lines to 

guide him in the slope. The next copies should not 

contain the slanting lines ; the next should lose the 

upper one of the horizontal parallels, and the final 

ones should be perfectly plain, like a sheet of note ^^^ paper 

paper. But few children can write a letter straight, in the end. 

owing to the sole use of ruled paper in schools. 

Rule 11. — Although it is necessary to begin early, Bnieii. 
do not begin with * large hand,'' bbgin with 

Large hand, so far as the ordinary purposes of hand. 
writing are concerned, is worthless. Those who p^icaUy 
teach it, do so from thinking that its early and ex- ^^^®^ 
tensive practice secures a fireedom and boldness of Why taught. 
hand not otherwise attainable. Or else they practise 
it, — and this is the true reason that influences moat of 
them, — ^because it is the custom to do ao, 

i2 
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In my experience, liowever, I have found the best 
writing — the boldest and freest — in schools where 
this kind of hand was not practised at all. 

Mr. M*Creedy's experience is the same. He says 
of one school in particular, where * large hand ' is 
the last instead of the first exercise in penmanship, 
that the writing, which is the result of this system, 
* is extremely beautiiiil in style, and characterised 
by much ease and freedom.' 

No large hand has been practised in this district for 
the last few years, and the result is that the writing 
has not only improved, but that classes now can write 
small hand, and practically apply it to the acquisition 
of general knowledge, that were merely struggling 
with the difficulties of the large text before. 

Those who write * large hand ' only can employ 
penmanship for no good purpose whatever. It is^ 
therefore, no small argument in favour of a system 
to prove, by an appeal to actual results, that it is 
capable of making the progress in writing practically 
valuable at a very early period. 

Mr. Moseley, in his Report for 1845, also notices 
this matter. He says, *In the hope of making 
children fine writers, for the accomplishment of 
which a practice of large hand is assumed to be 
necessary, they are deprived for a considerable time 
of the practice of the art of writing imder that form 
in which alone it will ever be of any use to them.' 

Mr. M* Greedy says that, * in not a few of the best 
works on education, especially among the French, 
the practice of commencing with ** large hand," or of 
teaching it at all, is disapproved of for consuming the 
time of the pupils to little purpose,^ And when we 
consider how very short a time even the most 
favourably circumstanced of our children are able 
to remain in school, we must see how very wrong it 
is to practise any system that consumes so much as 
one day of. the school-going period in doing what 
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will not' tend to" their immediate practical advan- 
tage. 

Lar&:e hand appears, when viewed by common Large luuid 
sense prmciples, to be very ill-adapted mdeed to the the flngere 
small fingers of young children, and to require more children, 
firmness of stroke than can be naturally expected 
from. them. 

My impression is, that children should, as a •pupOB 
general rule, begin to imitate letters of the size, Stetrom^ 
slope, &c., that they intend afterwards to make use ^J^^^g^ 
of; and that by constantly following such a course *^^^?* 
they will attain the highest degree of excellence in 
the shortest time ; the true principle of success 
consisting, as I take it, in the excellence of the model 
and the ^thfiilness with which it is copied. But, 
however, as the tendency is, especially in young 
children, to write smaller than what they ought, and 
also a Httle closer, the models may judiciously be 
varied to meet these cases. That is, for the junior 
dasses the head lines may approach what is called 
*half text,' and the letters may be written rather 
loose than close. 

In the middle division of the school, the small ^?^^^io 
hand should also be bold and free, and rather to be aimed 

^ at. 
above the ordinary size, but in the next classes it 

should approach in character to a good commercial 

hand — not too round, nor too angular, but a mean 

between both, something like the old Italian hand. 

Sharp angular writing is bad, except when speciaUy 

adopted, as already suggested, to cure faults, or correct 

the natural tendency of young children to stiffness 

of execution, and should be dispensed with even in 

girls^ schools, in which it is now so conmion and so 

£ishionable. 

What is called * round hand ' is most ffenerally Bound hand 

° "^ generally re- 

recommended,^ though I find that a perfectly round commended. 
* Mr. "Wilkinson says, Min. of Council, 1854-5, p. 728, 
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hand is very difficult of acquisition by mere learners. 
They acquire such a hand as I have described with 
much more ease. 

In all cases, however, the writing must be quite 
devoid of flourishes, but yet not disfigured by stiff- 
ness : it should be plain and regular, but not precise ; 
but, above all other qualities, it must possess the three 
grand desiderata of being legible^ easy of acquisition, 
and capable of being rapidly used. 

The power to write readily or rapidly is a most 
important element in teaching this branch success- 
fully, but there appear to be no special means 
adopted in ordinary schools to secure it. 

It is by all means essentially necessary to acquire 
what is called a good schoolboy's hand, as this is the 
sole foundation of a good current practical hand, 
but it is very wrong to stop, as most do, when that 
point has been reached. Quickness of penmanship 
is required by the necessities of nearly all kinds of 
business, and must be acquired in school in order 
to make the education complete. 

For this purpose the pupils may be practised in 
writing words, and even sentences, together, without 
lifting the pen, the speed being determined by the 
proficiency of each child. The writing may be pretty 
slow at first (quicker, however, than in the ordinary 
imitation of a model), and may then be made gradu- 
ally more rapid up to whatever point is considered 
requisite. 

They must also make copious extracts &om books. 
I have, in the preceding pages, recommended this 

* I still adhere to the opinion, that a fair, round, symmetrical 
hand, is the best adapted for the schools of the poor ; and 
pains in teaching that well would be better bestowed than in 
forming the &,sluonable angular writing now taught to girls 
at some of the schools.' 

Mr. Currie, in his work on * Common School Education,' 
strongly advocates * roxmd hand,' as being the most legible, 
the most easily acquired, and the most readily practised. 
— Seep, 376f &c. 
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exercise for teaching spelling. It will serve, however, 
the double purpose of teaching spelling and giving 
fi*eedom of writing ; but it must be carried out dif- 
ferently according to whichever of the objects is the 
chief one aimed at. If it is correctness of spelling, To be 
the copying must be done slowly and deliberately, and diffeientiT 
may be done by all classes who can write ; but if it BpeUing. 
is quickness that is aimed at, it must be done within 
a certain limited time— longer or shorter, according 
to the ability of those who do it ; and it must be at- 
tempted only by those whose style of writing is to some 
extent already formed. For if a pupil be allowed 
to remain at the exercise as long as he wishes no 
quickness will result, and if he be made to write 
quickly before he has acquired a certain amoimt of 
skill, he will decidedly become a scribbler. 

The best writers should commence by copying from Must be 
a book on one day only of the week (writing from a Sopted/ 
model on the others). As they progress they may do 
so on two days, then on three days, then on four days, 
and so on, imtil they cease altogether to write from, a 
model. 

When they have practised for some weeks to write GradnaUy 
solely from print, they should gradually cease the wri&n/ 
ordinary writing exercise altogether, for I think, ^^^^^s^^' 
when they have arrived at this point of excellence, 
their time will be much more profitably spent in 
acquiring a knowledge of something else. This can 
be done with most advantage in those schools in 
which composition^ dictation^ &c., are carefully and 
correctly taught, and where reading and writing, as 
they ought, are made to mutually assist each other. 

When the pupils have learned small hand well, ornamental 
they should be introduced to ornamental penmanshipj and large 
if ikej have time, and if the teacher is capable of ^^^^' 
giving lessons upon it ; and, in connection with this, 
they should learn * large hand.' 

I thus recommend that ^ large hand^ Qhov>\dL c\.q%j^^ 
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instead of begin, the lessons on penmanship, and I 
am firmly convinced that it is in that position only that 
learning it wiU prove of real benefit to the child. 

Rule 12. — Do not let the children write much at 
one time. 

If they are allowed to do so they may quite imdo 
by carelessness at the end what pains and neatness 
secured for them at the commencement. One leaf 
of a small copybook is quite sufficient, and this will 
occupy, as said before, about twenty minutes. In 
many schools children are allowed to write for hours. 
This is a remnant of the old * hedge ' or * venture ' 
schools, in which the pupils either wrote or counted 
all day. Some parents, who imagine that writing 
much produces good writing (instead of weariness 
and scribbling), require this, and many teachers, 
even though convinced of the contrary, admit the 
practice in order to please them. But I look upon 
this conduct as an undue concession to prejudice. 
Every reasonable request of a parent should be 
willingly and obligingly granted, but when he over- 
steps his own special province, and dictates to 
masters, managers, and inspectors the way in which 
certain duties ought to be done, he must be firmly 
but mildly repulsed. Such interference, if tolerated, 
would be prejudicial to all, and to his own children 
more than any. 

Rule 13. — The duties of the school should he so 
arranged that the pupils may write hy divisions. 

It is found to be very disadvantageous to permit 
all to write at the same time. One portion of the 
school should always be on the floor, and the other 
in the desks, so that the teaching power may be suffi- 
ciently economised. 

Suppose there are five classes in a school ; the two 

highest may write together, and the two lowest, 

leaving the middle division to write by itself. Or 

the very lowest class, the mere be^jmers, miay 
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write alone, as requiring more assistance and many 
special attentions, while the other four classes are 
divided into two. Each teacher, however, must group 
his classes as seems best for himself, being guided in 
this matter by the circumstances peculiar to his oWn 
school. 

It but now remains for me to add a few words in AppUcation 

, ^01 writing. 

conclusion upon the practical uses of writing in the 
school course, and chiefly with regard to writing 
from memory, as the other applications of it, dictation 
and composition, are treated of in different places. 

When writing from memory is practised the purpose oiqecte of 
is to fix the words more permanently in the mind, and from 
to show in what way the task has been got off. If we ™®°***^- 
commit a piece of prose or verse to memory we shall 
be less likely to forget it if we also write it down ; and 
if we commit it from the oral repetition of another 
we will be much more likely to be correct if we write 
it and submit it to him for perusal. 

Children are very prone to repeat mere sounds, 
and to pass them off for words, and this they can do 
with such skill, that nothing but a written test is 
sufficient to detect the counterfeit. 

Mr. Middleton says on this point : * * In many of Mr* Middie- 

J t^ • J tons exam- 

the numerous schools where I have tried it for the pies of its 
first time I have got an infinity of errors. The 
following will serve as examples : — " Thy wiU be 
done on earth as teus in heaven ; " " Lead us not in 
tutim tation "=into temptation ; " and past jomt gun " 
= in pastures green; " Nor sitteth in his comer chair " 
=the scorner's chair ; " but placeth his daylighV'^ ^=i 
delight; "Nor let my hoop be lost,"=hope; "for 
though art with me on the road, and stajt my comfort 
still **=thou, and, thy, rod, staff, me ; God is a spirit 
finit, in<er»aZ"= infinite, eternal, &c.' 

This betrays not only bad spelling, but great 
ignorance, and nothing but such an exercise can 

> Min. of Counca, 1861-2, p. 2^^. 
i3 
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thoroughly test the extent of the errors. It is one, 
therefore, that all teachers should employ whenever 
occasion permits. 

Mr. Kennedy says,^ ' I recommend that the exer* 
Kennedy. cige called dictation should more commonly be 
written firom memory^ than be taken down from the 
master's reading. It would be a good thing for 
children to learn at night some passage 4o be used 
thus in the next day's dictation exercise.' . 

In &ct, when the object of the exercise is known, 
every intelligent teacher will be able to suggest 
means to vary it for himself. 

» Min. of Council, 1849-50, p. 179. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Counting is generally the first thing to which the CounHng. 
children are introduced. This may be divided into two kinda 
two kinds, correct and intelligent. To count cor- 2nd'' tawii-' 
rectly is to say one, two^ three, fo^T, &c., and requires *^*'' 
simply an acquaintance with the names of the figures 
and with the order in which they should be repeated; 
to count intelligently requires in addition a true appre- 
ciation of the numerical difference of each group. 

Correct counting is not an arithmetical performance . oorract 
It is a mere verbal exercise; nothing of number SSSS"*** 
enters into it but the names. A child may repeat ^^^f*^ 
the names of the figures from one to a thousand, and 
yet perceive as little reference to different groups 
of objects as he perceives, and as actually exists, 
when he repeats the letters of the alphabet. 

Correct counting is, however, an introduction to it is merely 
arithmetical or intelligent coimting, and is, so &r, in- Sn to in^ 
dispensable ; but the teachers should not forget that J^^^g. 
in itself it is of very little arithmetical yalue— that, 
in &x}t, it is but a means to secure a desired end. I 
am particular in mentioning this, as it is the only 
proficiency in counting required by the majority of 
teachers from the children of their junior classes. 

A child, however, must be taught not only to count inteUigent 
* correctly,' but to know that each name which he re- *^^ ^' 
peats represents a number of ones, or units, and that 
each group differs from the next to it by one, and only 
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one — ^that nine, for instance, is one more than eight, 
and one less than ten, and on/y one. This is taught by 
means of the ball-frame. One ball is brought over on 
the first line, two on the next, three on the next, &c., 
and as they are brought over the master and children 
repeat together the number pf balls. This frame 
should form a portion of the apparatus in every school. 
When it has not been procured, books, marbles, pens, 
in iact, any familiar objects easily grouped will answer 
the purpose ; even the pupils themselves in default of 
all else may be arranged into the groups represented 
by the different names, and be thus used in place of 
a ball-frame. 

Instead of saying one, two, three, &c., they might 
judiciously be made at first to say one ball, two balls, 
three balls, &c. They will thus soon come to see 
that the names are the names of groups, which differ 
from each other by a certain quantity. 

When pupils can repeat the names of the figures, 
•and, in addition, answer such questions as the follow- 
ing, they may be said to count intelligently : — 

If I have 6 marbles, and get 1, how many shall I have ? 
u «• lose JL, •• •• •« I 
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Each consisting of the addition or subtraction of 
unitt/. Those involving the addition or subtraction 
of two or more units are not proper questions, as the 
object in view is solely to determine whether the 
pupils know the precise difference between the 
groups which are in immediate connection with one 
another. 

Intelligent counting may be said also to embrace 
a knowledge of the two arithmetical laws deducible 
from the mere names of the figures. 

The first law is exemplified in the teens or tens, in 
thirteen, fourteen, ffteen, &c. ; and the second in the 
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figures that end in ty, as twenty^ thirty, forty, &c. The in the teeiu 
first names are corruptions of the compounds three- 
ten, four-ten, five-ten, &c., and these again are contrac- 
tions of the expressions three and ten, four and ten, 
five and ten. The second are corruptions of two-tens, i^ gn^h 
three-tens, four-tens, &c., and these are contractions of J^^^^ 
the expressions * two tens added together,^ * three tens twrty» ^' 
added together,^ * four tens added together,^ &c. ; and 
both are instances of that peculiar species of addi- ^j^^g^ ^ 
tion in which one word registers the answer, and J^Sf^ 
indicates the addends employed. When a child says addition. 
eighteen, or twenty, for instance, he ought to learn jfrom 
the mere word (1) that the group it represents is formed 
by the union of two others, and (2) that these others 
are indicated by the names eight and ten, or, in the case 
of the word twenty, by ten and ten (two tens). 

When properly taught these laws, the pupils should ^«Bfc quai- 
be able to answer questions like the following : — these laws. 



Of what 


is 


seventeen formed ? 




>» 

» 


sixteen 
thirteen 


>» 
» 



How many are two tens ? 

„ „ two tens and three ? 

„ „ four tens and nine 7 

„ „ ten tens and ten 7 &c. 

And occasionally the pupils should be required to 
actually form the different groups out of some con- 
venient objects. 

The laws admit of easy application in this way, They are of 
and the skill and intelligence required are quite SS)nf^ 
within the powers of young children. They should, 
therefore, never be neglected, especially as when 
judiciously taught they develope the mind, and prove 
to the children that arithmetic is something more 
than mere mechanical drudgery. 

It is very easy to employ them in forming a system Easy to add 
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portam 

tmles. 



Very few 
schools bi 
whidi they 
axe taught 
carefully. 



This arises 
finnxi the 
system of 
unU'ing. 



Explained. 



of mental addition, and, by a reference to tHe &ct 
which they so frequently bring before the children — 
that ten enters into the composition of all numbers 
beyond itself — ^it is easy to explain to all children 
the ten-group or decimal character of our system. 

Pupils must now be enabled to read and represent 
numerically hy the recognised symbols what they have 
learned to repeat. In other words, they must begin 
the study of numeration and notation. 

These are two of the most important rules in 
arithmetic. Unless they are fully understood it is 
quite impossible that liiare can be any true or 
rational knowledge of the powers of the numbers 
made use of in any calculation. When they are 
good all else is good, and when they are bad the 
entire subject is bad also. In fact, it may be said 
that intelligent and successful answering upon arith- 
metic is in exact accordance with an intelligent and 
a successful comprehension of these elementary rules. 
And yet I regret exceedingly to say that there are 
few schools *in which they are taught careftilly or 
skilfully. This statement is borne out by the com- 
bined testimony of all the inspectors in Great 
Britain and Ireland. If there is any point upon 
which there is a perfect agreement among these gen- 
tlemen, it is this.^ 

The system generally practised for teaching these 
rules is the cause of the great ignorance which the 
pupils exhibit. It may be called the system of unit" 
ing, by which each figure gets a name, independent 
of, and longer than its predecessor. By it such a 
number as Jifty millions^ sixty thousand, and five, 




' See all the Reports of the Oommissioneni of National 
Education, Ireland, and the following in England :-^Min. of 
Council, 1846-6, voL ii p. 188; 1846-7, voL i. p. 134; voL ii 
p. 93; 1847-8, Tol. ii p. 190; 1856-7, pp. 467 and 631; 
1857-8, p. 585 ; l§59-60, pp. 30 and 193 ; 1860-1, pp. 170 
and 188; 1861-2, pp. 114 and 130; and also Education Com- 
xniBsionerSf 1861, vol. i p. 259, -vol. ii. ]^. 668, 
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instead of being grouped in the child^s mind as 
50, 060, and 005, must be decomposed into the fol- 
lowing : — 

5 tmits 
tens 

hundreds 

units of thousands 

6 tens of thousands 

hundreds of thousands 
xmits of millions 
5 tens of millions. 

And how very few children can see that all this is 
equivalent to the simple expression above ! It 
cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise that the 
junior classes are unable to make use of it at all, and 
that the senior classes practise it with extreme slow- 
ness and difficulty. 

But there is even a stronger objection against it, itiBimprao- 
that of being impracticable in a large school. Sup- large school, 
pose, for instance, that thirty children are assembled 
for a half-hour's lesson, and that they are told to put 
down four hundred billions, fifiy millions, sixty 
thousand and Jive. Now, leaving out of the question 
the blunders they make and rectify before they are 
correct, let us suppose that the slates are ready for 
inspection. Before the master can decide upon the 
accuracy or inaccuracy in any one case, he must 
repeat the whole of the following : — 

5 imits 
tens 

hundreds 

units of thousands 

6 tens of thousands 

hundreds of thousands 
imits of millions 
5 tens of millions 
hundreds of millions 
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taught. 
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units of billions 

0* tens of billions 

4 hundreds of billions. 

And, to test the accuracy of the whole class, he 
must go over all this no less than thirty times. 
When, therefore, we consider the errors which, as a 
matter of course, he will meet with, and the instruc- 
tions he will, as a consequence, be called upon to give, 
we can have no hesitation in saying that he will be 
unable to go over all within the half-hour. 

Notation and numeration are, therefore, omitted 
from the school teaching, for this omission is impe- 
rative by the system of instruction adopted. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that it is a 
system of numeration, though so bad as to be worth- 
less, but it is not at all a system of notation in the true 
sense of the word ; for, if a child taught thus is re- 
quired to put doym fifty- six thousand, three hundred, 
and eight, for instance, he is obliged, from having no 
primary guide, to make the best guess he can at it ; 
and this may probably be :^ 

56,300,8. 

He then begins to ' unit ' or * numerate ' it, and 
says : — 

8 imits 

tens 

hundreds 

3 imits of thousands. 

Finding thus that the three is in the wrong place, he 
blots out a cipher, and begins again : — 

8 unitfi 

tens 

3 hundreds, <&c. (&c. 

And so he continues blotting out the figures, 
and repeating the above rhyme, imtil the whole is 
light. 
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Is there any wonder, then, that there should be 
ignorant pupils and despairing teachers 1 

I have met with frequent cases in which pupils who 
were able to do Practice were quite unable to subtract 
two numbers of seven or eight figures when dictated to 
them, and with other cases where, though right, they 
exhibited more doubtfulness and slowness than they 
would evince in the solution of a difficult question in 
the higher commercial rules. 

Teachers cannot conceive the cause of these 
failures, and are too prone to attribute them to that 
nervousness and diffidence which most children feel 
when under examination, forgetting altogether that 
the same nervousness, were it really in existence, 
would produce bad answering with more certainty on 
the higher and more difficult rules. 

The real cause is to be found in the teacher's own 
neglect, consequent upon^the laborious and imprac- 
ticable systems adopted. 

Most of them would rather teach any rules than 
these, and some of them pretend to look upon them 
as entirely beneath their notice. The children, also, 
taking their cue from the masters, reftise very 
frequently even to learn what is thus so much 
despised. It is scarcely necessary to say, that if they 
were thoroughly known they would indeed be 
beneath the notice of the teachers and advanced 
classes ; but when not known, the more rudimentary 
they are the greater must be the shame attached to 
all who are ignorant of them. It will always be 
foimd, however, that those who despise these rules 
on account of their simplicity are merely seeking a 
doak for inefficiency. 

The true system of teaching mimeration and nota- 
tion is very simple. 

All numbers may be supposed to be divided for 
the purpose of these rides into the following 
heads : — 



Many at 
Practice fail' 
ia notation. 
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i9 



99 



99 
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The follow- 
ing hints 
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required. 



(1.) 
(a). Plaee 
and period. 



rb). Com- 
pJeteperiode, 



(1) Those expressed by one digit. 

(2) ., „ „ two 

(3) 

(5) „ „ „ rdne „ &c. 

A new division being formed of every three suc- 
ceeding digits, as twelve, fifteen, &c. 

And each of these groups should form but one les- 
son. Thus, the first lesson will be up to nine inclusive ; 
the second to ninety-nine ; not to twenty, thirty, forty, 
&c., as most teachers limit it, but up to the termi- 
nation of the two-digit group of figures. I do not 
mean by one lesson, one period of half an hour or an 
hour, &c., but simply that all in the two-digit group 
should be indiscriminately treated of, that is, that the 
child may be shown how to put down 36, and then 
he may be called upon to put down 94, or any other 
number of the same formation. The third lesson will 
embrace all figures firom 99 to 1,000 exclusive, and 
so on with the others. Or, in other words, the first 
period of figures must be taught by places, whereas 
each of the others must be taught as a whole. 

It is not necessary to describe minutely in this 
work the steps by which numbers expressed by three 
figures — the numbers which constitute the first thi*ee 
lessons — should be taught,, as in the majority of 
schools the pupils write such numbers down very 
fairly. It is in the numbers beyond these that they 
fail, and it is, therefore, to these that I shall now 
chiefly refer. 

I beg to suggest, however, that fhe following 
exercises be added, in teaching the first three places, 
to those commonly met with. 

(1.) The pupils must know what a place is, and 

what a period ; and they must be able to complete a 

period, or change the value of any number by using 

either ciphers or significant figures. For instance, if 

the figure 4 is given to them, they should make out 
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of it the complete period, 004, or out of 61 the 
period, 061. Or if a figure, as 3, be given to them, 
they may be called upon to state how they would 
make it stand for thirty , or three hundred ; or, if 400 
be put down, how they would make it stand for forty, 
or for four. 

Again, they may be called upon to affix ciphers to 
any figure without altering its value, or to remove 
any figure from the first to the second or third place, 
by ciphers or such significant figures as they may 
select themselves, stating in each case what the total 
result is. 

(2.) They must also be required to state orally 
what figures are used to represent any number. If, 
for instance, three huiidred and twenty-one be selected, 
they should say at once 8, 2, and 1 ; Mfaar hundred 
andfive^ they should say 4, 0, and 5, &*c. 

(3.) And again, they must be able to reduce 
numbers to their component parts, as, 526 to 500, 
20, and 6, and reform them by the processes of simple 
addition.^ 

' The following excellent remarks made by Mr. Carrie, in 
his work on * Common School Education/ will be of service to 
the teachers in helping them to explain this part of arith- 
metic. I take the liberty of extracting them : — 

* Numeration and Notation. — ^When a class begins the study 
of formal arithmetic, its first effort is to learn numeration 
and notation, i.e. the system of reckoning which we employ 
in our calculations, and the manner in which we express 
numbers according to that system. These two topics cannot 
be confounded in the mind of the teacher without making 
his whole teaching of this subject confused both in its aim 
and its method. At the same time, they are closely connected 
with each other : so that they must be taught in mutual 
dependence. 

* Numeration falls to be first explained : and it is with the 
number 10 that the necessity for explanation first occurs. 
Regarding the first nine numbers it need only be observed, 
that they should not be designated in the loose way in which 
they commonly are, as one, two, three, and so on, but syste- 
matically as one-unit, two-units, three-units, and so on. For 
the names one, two, three, &c., apply to the various grov/ps 
of numbers that are afterwards to be formed, as tens, hun- 
dreds, &c And the apparent exclusive appropnadou oiXk^^^ife 
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Farther pro- When they have thus thoroughly mastered the 
gnme^gy, difficulties of expressing numbers of three places, 

names to the units, which is implied in the elliptical way of 
designating them, is a great hindrance to the pnpil's percep- 
tion of the principle boUi of numeration and notation. When 
the class comes to the number 10, the teacher calls their 
attention to the fact, that it is considered as thrown into a 
parcel or group: the advantage of grouping can easily be 
illustrated from their own experience. The number is in &ct 
not ten, but a ten, or (me-ten ; and it would be adyisable to 
call it so. In proceeding beyond this number, the reckoning 
b^ns with the units again in their order, receiving them as 
added to the one-ten sSxeadj grouped : so that the numbers 
in succession are one-ten ana one, which the class is taught 
to call, for convenience' sake, eleven^ one-ten and two, one- 
ten and three, &c., called respectively twelye, thirt«en, &c ; 
until the reckoning comes in due course to the two-tens called 
twenty ; after which the same process of gradual addition by 
units is resumed Each step in the reckoning should be 
exhibited to the eye on the black-board The grouping of 
ten-tens (when that is reached) into a new group called one- 
hundred, upon the same principle as that embodied in the 
grouping of ten units into one-ten, may form a limit to nume- 
ration for a time. So far, the teaching is entirely oraL If it 
be asked whether at this period the teacher should seek to 
make the pupils comprehend why the grouping proceeds by 
teas, the answer is that this is a matter which cannot be made 
intelligible to them : he may satisfy any desire they are likely 
themselves to form on the subject by connecting the ten with 
the ten fingers ; but any investigation of different scales must 
stand over till a later period 

* Notation. — Order of Steps. — The notation of the numbers 
must next be explained : and here again it is with the num- 
ber ten that the need of explanation is felt to arise. When 
the teacher comes to the number one-ten, he directs the at- 
tention of his class to the fact that it is orie in some sort 
e<jually with the one unit already learnt ; though a different 
kind of one, still of its kind it is one. Its notation must 
therefore be something which shall convey both its agreement 
with the one unit and its difference. The teacher may sup- 
pose different kinds of notation for it, all necessarily modifi- 
cations of the symbol 1, as e.g. 1-, or a larger 1, thus leading 
them to feel that the form of symbol which is adopted is not 
a matter of absolute necessity, but of convenience. So he 
tolls them what that symbol is, viz. 10; leading them to 
observe that though the cipher is a new figure, it has no 
value in itself, and is therefore never used by itself, but that 
it is of great value as that by which we distinguish between 
the 1 that denotes a unit and the 1 that denotes a ten. When 
they are thus prepared, he enunciates the principle of the 
notation to them, tiiat is, by the relative 'gosition of the figure 
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and accimitely and practically learned the value of 
what is called a place in arithmetic, and the use of 

that its difference of Talue is denoted. In going on to con- 
firm that principle b j other examples, he had better take the 
t«ns, or some of them, here : two-tens denoted by 20, three- 
tens by 30, and so on. These cases are purely analogous to 
that ahready taught : so much so, that, under judicious lead- 
ing, the pupils could infer what the notation for them will 
be. Then the teacher comes back to the combination of tens 
and units. If it has been impressed that one-ten is denoted 
by the symbol 1 in the second place from the right, and the 
one-unit bv the symbol 1 with nothing else to its right, the 
pupil will have little difficulty in apprehending how one-ten 
and one-UDit together, or eleven, should be denoted by two 

rbols standing to each other in the relation indicated by 
symbol 11 : similarly one-ten and two-units or twelve 
should be handled, and other numbers in succession. The 
especial point for careful illustration at this point is to show 
that a simple juxtaposition of the symbol for ten with the 
symbol for one, viz. 101, would not denote eleven. For it is 
just at this point that the popular misconceptions of notation 
amongst children come in ; and if they come in here, they 
are carried through the whole sequence of notation, and 
embarrass his entire future progress. The teacher cannot be 
too careful, therefore, to show them the cipher is only used 
to keep the figures in their proper relative position, ana that, 
if the figures are in their proper position without its use, as 
in 11, 12, &c, there is neither need nor room for its intro- 
duction. If the symbols up to 20 are illustrated with suffi- 
cient clearness, the subsequent ones will cause no trouble. — 
That the pupil may have familiarity in using the symbols of 
the different numbers, he must not only have them explained 
to him, but be in the habit of observing and of making them. 
Exercises may be formed for this purpose, more or less varied, 
according to the teacher's ingenuity. Thus the class may 
write the symbols both successively and miscellaneously to 
dictation; or they may name the numbers of which the 
teacher points to the symbols on the board. They may be 
exercised upon finding particular pages in a book ; which is 
the first application they have to make of their knowledge of 
notation apart from nimierical operation. They may be asked 
to write down the symbols of numbers which the teacher 
exhibits on the ball-frame without naming ; or to name these 
numbers oraUy ; or to lay off on the frame the numbers of 
which the teacher gives either the name or the symbol : for 
they must learn to associate, not merely the name of the 
number with its symbol, but both with its value. And prac- 
tice in reading the notation should be conjoined, at the 
teacher's discretion, with operations under the elementary 
rules ; e.g., if the subject of a lesson is the numbers from 30 
to 40, each of these numbers may be reached. Vj ^ €>^t\.<^ q1 
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the cipher^ they will hare scarcely any further 
trouble. 

combined operations with smallep numbers, then written on 
the board with its name and symbol distinctly enunciated, 
and the whole column revised when completed. 

* The number 100 is the next, critical point in the pupil's pro- 
cress ; and it should be treated with the same amplitude of 
illustration as the 10. First let the teacher impress the £a^t 
that it is a new group, one-hundred, made up of ten of the lower 
groups ; then that its notation agrees with that of the two kinds 
of one already got in involving the same symbol 1, but that it 
differs from mese in the position assigned to that symbol by 
the employment of two ciphers. Then let him compare the 
symbol for the one-hundred with the symbol for the number 
which comprises one of each of the three groups learnt, one- 
hundred, one-ten, one unit, 111, or any two of them, one- 
hundred and one-ten, 110, or one-hundred and one-unit, 101, 
till the pupil can thoroughly distinguish them. And then 
let him proceed carefully upward, maldng those comparisons, 
and appfying those tests, which cannot but suggest themselves 
to one who reflects on what he is teaching. The numbers 
are larger and their symbols more complicated ; but the pupil 
has the advantage of the previous training upon the tens to 
help him. At the same time, he need not now be occupied 
with this exclusively ; but may go on with addition and sub- 
traction whilst his knowledge of the notation is being ex- 
tended. It is futile to attempt to exhaust tiiis or any other 
rule at the time the pupil is first introduced to it. For the 
mere magnitude of the larger numbers, such as those involv- 
ing tens and hundreds of thousands, is an obstacle to him, 
even when he perceives the principle of notation : his mind 
must be allowed time to grow into some familiarity with these 
numbers before he is expected to manipulate freely with 
them ; and this growth cannot be forced. 

' In the explanation of notation, it is very important that 
the terTns should be used with precision and consistency ; the 
pupil cannot form clear ideas, if he hears * digit,' * figure,* 
'number,* * place,* &c., employed arbitrarily and inter- 
changeably. 

* The following considerations sufficientiy show the impor- 
tance of dwelling with much patience and carefulness on this 
part of arithmetic : — (1.) •* When a principle of numeration, 
or of considering a number as divided into the successive 
powers of the number adopted as the scale of notation, is 
once established, every operation becomes a precedent for 
another : the mode of operation on tens and units is a proof 
of that for operating on hundreds and tens, for the quantities 
involved are similarly related : they are, therefore, only in- 
stances, in fact, of the same operation, the addition of 220 
and 130 or of 22 tens and 13 tens being obviously exactiy 

the same thing as that of 22 apples and. \Z apples, the tens 
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The next step, as I have abeady said, must be to 
teach them to express numbers represented by six 
figures. The first step being one figure, the second 
being two, the third being three, it would be natural to 
expect that the fourth step should be four, and in 
practice, by the system already spoken of, it actually 
is the case ; but at the end of the three figures a new 
period begins, whose subdivisions — limits, tens, him- 
dreds — are exactly the same as those already learned, 
and therefore it would be absurd to treat them sepa- 
rately. They must be treated of as a whole. 

But as the system which the teacher ought to adopt 
with the second period is just the same as that 
which he ought to adopt in teaching the third, fourth, 
and all higher periods — though the difiiculty of the 
scholar will slightly increase, from the introduction 
of each of the new names, millions, billions, trillions, 

in the one case, and the apples in the other, being merely 
the subjects on which the operation is performed. There 
may be different ways of expressing this ; and, of course, it 
would require much both of simplification and expansion 
before it was introduced to children ; but, directly or indi- 
rectly, something of the kind is absolutely necessary, or else 
all the processes of arithmetic are reduced to mere counting, 
and the learner is not able to form any conclusion respecting 
numbers exceeding those which he has actually reckoned up 
to." (2.) In operating on large numbers, whether by addi- 
tion, multiplication, or the like, we can attain results only by 
operating on, or by, their parts consecutively. It is in virtue 
of the principle of numeration that we arrange the several 
partial results ; and that we thus obtain the total result by 
carrying over units to tens, tens to hundreds, or vice versd. — 
From both of these considerations it is manifest that all 
numerical operations whatsoever have their basis in the 
system of numeration which is assumed, and cannot be under- 
stood, even in the slightest degree, without a clear perception 
of the principle of that system. Wherever, therefore, arith- 
metic is taught with any pretensions to be a means of educa- 
tion, it must lay the foundation for these operations broad 
and deep in a full intelligence of that principle. And we 
have dwelt upon it thus emphatically with the view of remov- 
ing the erroneous impression, that the discipline of arithmetic 
does not really commence till the pupil reaches the more 
advanced rules, and of showing that the character of all the 
subsequent teaching will depend upon the manner in which, 
he is led to take his first steps in the subject' 
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suggesting, in his case, natural limits to each lesson 
— mj present remarks being directed to the teachers, 
and not to the scholars, ought not, and will not, follow 
the subdivisions of numbers already ^ven. 

I propose to show the true method of enabling 
those children who have already learned to hundreds 
properly to express ant/ number, no matter how 
high. 
Four steps. There are but four different steps to be attended 
to, none of which possesses any great difficulty. 

Write on the black board any series of figures in 
proper order. When this is done — 
(1.) (1.) Show the children the method of dividing 

these into periods, or groups of three, counting always 
from the right hand. 

In this there will be no difficulty. The separation 
of each group may be effected by a comma, a hyphen, 
a tick, or, with very young children, the three figures 

in each may be united by a line above them, as 406, 
or they may be completely surrounded by a circle, as 

f406). The great object being to accustom the pupils 

to regard each group as independently of the others as 
possible. 
(2.) (2.) They must next learn to read these periods ; 

that is, to read the numbers in each exactly as if 
written by themselves. Thus, suppose the number 
divided into periods on the black board stood thus — 

640,307,081 ; 

they must say, pointing to the first, eighty-one ; to the 
second, three hundred and seven ; and to the third, 
six hundred and forty ; the name of each period 
being entirely omitted. 

This is exceedingly easy, but it is exactly in this 

that defects are most frequently met with. They 

must, therefore, be exercised on it so frequently that 

they may do it correctly and without the smallest 

hesitation. 
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(3.) Then, but not till then, they must be taught (3.) 
the names by which the periods are distinguished 
fix)m each other ; and they must make use of these 
names when repeating the numbers in each. Thus, 
to the above numbers they must add millions after 
the six hundred and forty, thousands after the three 
hundred and seven, and units after the eighth-one ; 
so that the whole will read six himdred and forty 
millions, three hundred and seven thousand, and 
eighty-one units. 

They can next be taught to drop the word units — 
it being generally left out — ^but in each case when not 
expressed they ought to know that it is * understood.' 

A child so taught will be able to read any number, 
no matter by how many or how few figures it may be Teet qneg- 
expressed. He will also be able to explain why **°^ 
there are but three places, while the periods are un- 
limited, and to answer with ease and intelligence 
questions like the following : — 

What does 6 represent in the third place of the 
first period ? 

What does 4 represent in the first place of the 
second period ? 

What does 5 represent in the second place of the 
third period ? 

Why does 6 in the ^rs^ place of the second period 
represent units of thousands ? 

What figures represent fifty thousand and forty, 
one million and ten, &c. ? 

What I have already said is made to refer chiefly Numeration 
to numeration, but it equally refers to notation also, mugt be 
The two rules must go hand in hand together, togliher. 
for they require the same explanations, they are 
founded on the same principles, and they mutually 
assist one another. 

When able to read the figures up to ten exclusive, 
the child should also be able to represent them. When 
ftble to read to one hundred, he shoxild Iq^ «^\& ^J^sr* \.c> 
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by their pioper figures all the numbers 
he repeats; and generalty, wbaterer combinations 
of fignres he can accnratety expreaa^ he should also 
asaccnratelj reproduce. 

Notation should ahrajs follow a lesson upon nnme> 
ration, as it is bnt potting into practice the principles 
explained. If the one is thus brought as a sequence 
of the other it will test the child^s compiehension 
of the master's explanations, it will gire an oppor- 
tunitj for remoying errors, and it will deepen all 
impressions of what is correct. 

In putting down numbers there are three things to 
be attended to; (1) the periods must not be too 
much separated, as 645, 307, 800 ; there must be the 
same distance exactly between them — ^between the 5 
and the 3, the 7 and the 8 — as between the other 
figures ; (2) the commas^ (»: other separating marks, 
1 4c. must be made neatly ; and (3) eadi period must be 
completed and marked off before the next is put down. 

Thus, if it were required to put down fifty-four 
thousand six hundredj the children should first put 
down merely the 54, and make a mark after it to in- 
dicate that that period is completed ; and they should 
then attach to it the 600. 

It is of great advantage to fix the number in the 
child's mind in periods. It is something equivalent 
to the advantages arising firom spelling large words 
by syllables. The difficulties, by being divided and 
separately dealt with, are lessened. 

In dictating numbers the master should indicate 
the termination of each period by a slight pause. 
Thus, instead of saying uninterruptedly, put down 
twenty thousand and fifty, he should say put down 
twenty thousand (pause) and fifty. The pause 
defines the period, and should be represented by the 
comma. In this way the child soon comes to per- 
oeive the actual figures to be put down in each 
period, and leama that in ]^ultm^ do^i<ni millions, 
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billions, Sec, he never has to put down at one time 
any number higher than hundreds, but merely to 
attend to the place in which he puts them. 

If these steps are ^thiully carried out, the pupils Medumicai 
will not find it difficult to learn notation and numeration learning 
fiilly, but there is a mechanical arrangement which 
may also be tried, as it possesses some advantages 
peculiar to itself, and which I have induced many 
teachers to adopt, and alwa3rB with complete success. 

Direct the children to draw on their slates two de^orlbed. 
parallel, horizontal lines, and to divide the space 
between them into neat compartments, capable of 
holding, at the least, three figures. 

Direct them also to write above each compartment 
in proper order the words, units, thousands, millions^ 
&c., so that the whole will stand thus : — 

millions thousands units 






The separating lines being dotted for the purposes 
of reference afterwards. Then tell them to place in 
each compartment the exact number, as given out, 
belonging to itself. 

Thus, suppose they were called upon to put down 
forty millions three thousand four hundred, this num- 
ber should first be expressed on the black board as 
follows : — 

40 millions 
3 thousand . 
400 (units) 

and then they should be required to put the 400 in 
the compartment already made for the imits, the 3 
and only the three in the compartment for the 
thousands, and the 40 in the remaining one ; placing 
the numbers for the sake of convenience dose to the 
dotted lines, thus :-* 

k2 
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millions thousands xinits 




They may then rub out these figures and try 
others, until they are quite perfect. 

(2.) When they are, they must learn * to fill up ' 
each compartment. This consists in putting as many 
ciphers to the left hand of what are already entered 
as will make the total number of figures in each ex- 
actly three} 

In the above example no figure ought to be entered 
in the first compartment, but two must be entered in 
the second, and one in the third. The whole will 
then appear as follows, and the figures, if taken out 
and written in that order on the slate, will accu- 
rately represent the given number : 

millions thousands units 




(3.) When quite perfect in these two steps they 
should proceed to the next, which consists in the 
removal of the horizontal lines, leaving the perpendi- 
culars, &c., to form divisions which are to be filled 
up in the same way, thus : — 

niiUions thousands units 



(4.) The next 'step is the removal of even these 
lines, putting in their place commas, thus : 

millions thousands units 



* Of course it is not in realify necessary to complete the left 
hand compartment, but it is better to state the nde in general 
terms, as above, than to be confusing the children in their 
earlier efforts hy pointing out to them 'what is exceptionaL 
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(5.) And the last is to remove all guides, cansing 
the children to supply the commas when each period 
is completed. 

The periods are to be written, as before recom- 
mended, at proper distances from each other, and the 
ciphers to the left hand of the last period are to be 
diEpensed with. 

This mechanical method of teaching notation has ^^f"* ^^ 

^ , ° children. 

the great advantage of mteresting young children. 
They regard it as an amusing puzzle, and take pleasure 
in it accordingly. 

Teachers must not imagine, however, that when NotaUon 
pupils are able to put down and read any number tion eome- 
freely and accurately, that they, therefore, know nu- tfafrnx^T 
meration and notation properly. This is but a me- SJ^SiMid 
chanical knowledge, and may, as has just been J^^ 
shown, be mechanically acquired. To know nota- 
tion well they must not only be able to put down 
readily and correctly any number given out, but 
they must also know the exact value of each figure, 
and the principles upon which our system of numer- 
ation rests. In iact, we may divide the knowledge 
which children may possess about these rules, just as 
we have already divided their knowledge of counting, 
into correct and intelligent, . They may know them 
'correctly,' and they may know them * intelligently,' 
the latter including the former, and adding to it a 
thorough acquaintance with the laws of number. 
Correct notation and numeration must be acquired 
first, the higher kind subsequently, but always. 

Arithmetic should begin with the alphabet, and Mnst begin 
should be taught regularly till the close of the ^habet. 
course, each class having a certain defined proficiency 
different from the others. Suppose that the children 
of a school are divided into six classes — ^the first (or 
lowest), the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
(corresponding in Ireland with the First Book^ ^wsvA 
Book, Sequel, Third, Fourth, andEiKki) \ «xi^^«b\.^^ ^^^"^^ 
Junior classes are divided, the lowest m\jo xSox^e e«»5 



wMch we may 
designate as 
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drafts, the second into two, as ought to be the case ; 
and the others not divided — ^we would then have the 
following classes and drafts : — 

{Alphabet draft 
Spelling draft 
Advanced draft 

o J r Junior draft 
Second J ^ . . ^ 
\ Senior draft 

Third 1 

Fourth I j- -j j 
^.^, > undivided 

Fifth I 
Sixth J 

And, in my opinion, the following is the proficiency 
which should be required from each, and which is 
easily attainable. 

1^ should be required to count correctly y that is, as 
has been already explained, to repeat the figures in 
their order. They should be proficients in this about 
the same time that they are proficients in the alphabet, 
the learning of one presenting about the same difii- 
culty as the learning of the other, and both depend- 
ing almost entirely upon memory, which in young 
children is peculiarly quick and vivid. 

They must also know so much of intelligent count- 
ing as will enable them to connect the names with 
objects, and distinguish the groups in immediate 
connection with each other. 

The most grown of them ought to learn to form 
the nine digits from a model set before them. 

1^ should be required to know all contained under 
the head of intelligent counting. They should be 
able to write down any number up to 10 when dic- 
tated to them, and to read it off. 

1^ should, in addition, be able to write down and 
read any number up to 100. 
2' muBt he able to write down six places of figures, 
•and to answer all the queries about plcices^ wi^ ^get- 
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form all the exercises already mentioned about com-^ 
pleting penods, &c. 

2* must be able to put down any number required 
with average correctness, and with a fair amount of 
intelligence, arranging them under each other readily 
for the purposes of addition, subtraction, &c. 

8 (Sequel) must do all this with greater neat- 
ness and dispatch, and with more intelligence. 

4 (Third Book) must show a superior amount of 
intelligence still. 

5 (Fourth Book) must be acquainted with the 
different systems, as the English, French, Roman, 
&c., and be able to answer intelligent questions upon 
the laws of increase in places and periods in each 
system. To what extent they agree, and when they 
begin to differ, &c. 

6, or highest class, must know all this, and be able 
to reduce a number &om any one system into another 
— as from the decimal into the quinary^ binary^ &c., 
and to perform in any system the processes of ad- 
dition, subtraction, &c. 

In all classes notation must not only be well These roles 
known up to the limit defined, but it must be prac- £iown prac- 
tically known. That is, the pupils must be able not ^^^^^* 
only to put down the figures correctly, but they must 
be able to arrange them properly — quickly j correctly^ 
and neatly — under each other as required in simple 
addition, subtraction, <&c. 

It must also be continually used. Many masters Most be 
at present spend considerable time and ti-ouble in ^*^^ 
making their pupils proficient in it, and then, as if its 
value began and ended in itself they ever afterwards 
throw it aside. Instead, for instance, of giving out a 
number to the class, they dictate singly the figures 
which compose it. Thus, if the question were to 
subtract nine hundred and eight from three thousand 
four hundred and sixty, they would say, * put down 
3, 4, 6, 0, and under the 4 put do^ni ^ , laexX, \.o *^ 
put 0, and then 8, and subtracts' Suda. a cavxx«»^ ^a» 
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Teiy wrong, for by it the time spent in acquiring 
notation, <S:c., is to a great extent wasted, and it 
creates in the minds of tbe children a tendency to 
omit all consideration of the yalae which the situation 
of the figures gives to them, — to look npon the 3, ^ 
instance (in the above question), simply as a 3, the 4 
as a 4, &c., and to shnt oat the important &ct that, 
in taking the 9 from the 14, they, in reality, are 
taking 900 from 1400. 
WI7 m I have devoted considerable space to notation and 

is giren to numeration from being convinced, like the gentlemen 
aheady quoted, that to ignorance of them may be 
traced most of the £dlures in working arithmetical 
questions which are now generally met with, and that, 
therefore, any suggestions by which the study of them 
may be &cilitated will not only give a better know- 
ledge of the rules themselves, but will enable the 
pupils to work the higher branches of arithmetic 
more accurately and intelligently. 
i^SZ ^^ addition to what I have just stated, I wish to 

°*"^ press upon teachers the necessity which exists' for 

seeing that the figures are neatly and correctly made, 
though at the same time they are made quickly, 
and quick- Some teachers allow their children to make very 

2gJ2f " clumsy and ill-shaped fignres simply fi^m careless- 
ness and indifference, but others do so from the 
notion that to make figures neatly consumes time 
unnecessarily. This, however, is a great mistake. 
The making of figures, like the making of letters, is a 
matter of habit and system. If properly taught, neat- 
ness, accuracy, and quickness will always go together, 
J^LSf ^^* ®^^^ supposing that neatness of execution and 

*j*j»»yw» arrangement did require some extra time, teachers 
must never forget that many a wrong answer is the 
result of hurry, untidiness, and of ill-formed figures, 
^. ftnd that, therefore, the time which avoided those 
well spent. When the one is like the seven, the 
like the nine, the cipher like the stx, or when 
um'^ axe under the tens, the tens "vm^et ^^ "Kua* 
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dreds, Sec, how is it possible to doubt the certainty 
of error ? 

Mr. Fleming, Head Inspector of Irish National Mr. Fleming 
Schools, thinks this matter of sufficient importance themaUng 
to deserve a prominent part in his first general ©np^! 
report. He suggests, and in its advantage I quite 
concur, that boys 'from Sequel upwards should 
transcribe, under the vigilant and direct superinten- 
dence of their teachers, and as a daily exercise, one 
or two sums into a book prepared for that purpose, 
and that the junior classes should write copies of 
figures from well-set models.' 

Mr. Cook says^ that * the use of paper conduces Mr.Ck)ok*8 
much to neatness and accuracy of llie work ; ' and 2Je uro of* 
Mr. Fletcher,* while stating that the main advantage ^^^' 
of using paper, that of neatness, may be obtained ^^La--. 
by means more universally applicable with less waste 
of time, yet admits that these means are not so 
universally in use as entirely to supply its place. 

It is too much the &shion to overlook, in the The mode- 
present system of conducting schools, the advantages paper le- 
arising firom the use of paper in arithmetical opera- **™™®*'^' 
tions, and it seems to be done from an over anxiety 
to differ as mueh as possible from the plans adopted 
by the * venture ' teachers whom we are now super- 
seding ; but though these mai made the use of paper 
an evil from carrying it too fer, the extreme into 
which we have fallen— of excluding it altogether- 
appears to be nearly as injurious. 

There can be no doubt but that, when kept within 
due bounds, its introduction again will be of advantage, 
especially to those intended for mercantile pursuits. 

It may be used as recommended by Mr. Fleming, May be used 
and it may be made judiciously one of the hofne **^^™®* 
exercises. The children should be required to work 
a few questions occasionally at home, and to bring 

» Miu. of Council, 1862-^, p, ZVl, 
» Ibid 1846-7, vol. ii, p. 9S, 

K 8 
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them, neatly written out on paper, next day, for 

the master's revision and inspection. The master 
can make these questions tests of the rules already 
learned, or questions bearing upon the staple trades, 
&c., of the neighbourhood or of the parents of the 
children; or he can so word them as to test the 
intelligence by which rules will be selected, when 
the language itself gives no clue to show under which 
rule a question comes. 

Tables. 

Howpupiia The next rule to notation and numeration is 
single digits, simple addition, but before entering upon it formally 
and by the use of slates the child must be able to 
make out mentally, and must remember, the sums of 
each pair of single digits at the least. How is this 
Two qrstems to be done ? At present in many cases the pupils* 
knowledge of mental addition has been acquired by 
the laborious process of being continually told the 
results, and corrected when wrong ; but in the ma- 
jority of schools the pupils count their fingers, make 
strokes on the slates, or adopt some similar me- 
Fint chanical aids. The first is scarcely a system of 

^iSS^au. teaching at all. It wastes a great deal of time, and 
fosters that sort of hap-hazard answering which 
leads to the acquisition, on the -pskit of thechildrai, 
pf desultory habits of thought which are strongly 
calculated to retard their progress afterwards. 
Second Those who make use of the second course do not. 

man^ ^ add at all in the best sense of that term ; they merely 
counting. qount If, before a child can tell what the sum of any 
two digits is — as, for instance, three and four— he i& 
obliged to repeat 4 (5, 6, 7), reckoning at the same 
time his fingers or the strokes on his slate, he has. 
gone so little beyond what is generally understood by 
coimting, as distinguished firom adding, that he may. 
be said merely to count still. There is no mental 
culture whatever; the operation is so mechanical 
that the mind at last goes thxotigbi it «2km»&\i \m»QKi- 
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sciously ; neither is there any arithmetical progreBS, 
but there is a great waste of time, for as the reauU 
19 not registered for fiiture use, the same steps must 
be taken over and over again whenever the same 
addenda occur. In fact, the child in euch a case 
knowB only how to obtain the result, but he does not 
know, without calculation, what that result is. 

Apply this ayatem to themultiplication table and the 
ruleof multiplication, anditsabBurdityappearsat once. 

I scarcely know anything so difficult to be got rid J^y*"^ 
of as the use of mechanical aids in adding, if once 
they have been practised for any length of time. In 
feet, BO permanent are their pemicioua effects that it 
IS by no means unusual to meet with children, espe- 
cially girls, able to work Practice, who are forced to 
adopt them in totting up a few iigures. 

The only true plan to teach mental addition is to be Tiie onij 
had ia the judidona use of the addition table. This aiKuiLn 
table, however, is so little known in schools at the " 
present time, that it will be necessary to extract from spGdmon oi 
it to show what it is, and to make myself iiilly under- 
etood. The ibllowing are the two first columns : — 



! and 1 are S 



8 and 1 t 



ling colnmii in formed similarly by the 
"ilher digit to llie numbers arranged 
'1 1S> I am aware tihat, iii «,tn5:^ 
Jiko the table of moVfi^'iics.^'ft., iift^ 
i, but flie fretjaeT* ic^'6.\««i <* 
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the numbers and results, especiallj as they occur in 
an inverted form, is practically a decided advantage. 

The addition of unity to the twelve numbers is left 
out, for that is in reality counting^ and is embraced 
xmder the head of intelligent counting,already treated of. 

There are many methods of teaching this table, 
but I find, by a laige experience of its working in this 
district, where it is solely and extensively used, that 
the following is the most expeditious and the best : — 

(1.) Explain the composition of the table, that is, 
explain the principle upon which the table is formed, 
or, in other words, verify the results by an actual 
reference to objects. 

The earliest ideas of number which children 
possess are all applicate. It is only at a later period 
they acquire the power of abstracting number from 
the objects to which it belongs and considering it 
separately. All operations must, therefore, at the 
first be performed tangibly, must appeal to sensible 
objects, and be actually verified for the children. It 
is not sufBcient to tell them that four and three are 
seven ; they must be shown that four books and three 
books make seven books, or that four balls and three 
balls make seven balls, 

I have already recommended such an appeal to 
Sie^^Soses ^miliar things in the case of coimting, and suggested 
J^^" the use of the ball-frame, or of books, slates, &c. 
Dr. Gumming gives the following to show in what 
way the mere arrangement and subdivision of the 
class can be made to instruct children upon the 
elementary operations. He says, *The class con- 
sisted of twelve, and when they were arranged in 
full view of each other ^Ye were detached firom the 
body, and the question put : — Take 5 firom 12, and 
how many remain ? The detaching of the other four 
led to questions about the sum of 5 and 4, and the 
remainder when 9 was taken from 12. Again, the 
claaa was divided into three equal oectionB, and the 
questiona put. How many axe onfe-VStai^ ^i \^1 
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How many are two-thirds, &c. ? And thus an idea 
of the simple rules and even of fractions was im- 
parted to a very young class of scholars.' * 

When the pupils understand what is meant by Pupils 
saying that 2 and 1 are 3, 4 and 5 are 9, &c., it is a out the 
very excellent plan to give them the ball-frame, S^aS^ 
and let them make out the results for themselves.' 

It is also a good plan to bring the name of the Should com- 
figure, the figure itself, and the articles it represents £Sci«£^., 
in <;lose connection, and always to appeal fi*om one to *°*®'***'^» 
the other until the children fully understand what is 
meant by each. 

The pupils must be kept at this step imtil they 
fully comprehend what is expected from them, for it 
is only what is understood that ought to be com- 
mitted to memory. 

(2.) Get the child to repeat each column in a 2nd step. 
rhyme from beginning to end without stopping. SrooSmm 

Thus, I ask the child to repeat^ for instance, the to)mto^. 
first column of the addition table. I do not ask ^^^* 
questions on it, I do not say to him how much are 
two and one, two and two, &c., but I say to him repeat 
the line ; this he does by beginning at Uwo and one are 
three,' and ending at * two and twelve are fourteen.' 

The first step was to explain the results, this is The oi^eofc 
merely to record them in the memory. The repe- ^ "^ 
tition must be not only correct, but as rapid as is con- 
sistent with distinctness. This is mere rote work, 
for a child may repeat the columns fluently and cor- 
rectly, and yet feil to tell the sum of any two numbers 
selected ; but this repetition has its use, and is 
adapted to the low class which only is required to 
practise it. 

> Min. of Council, 1851-2, p. 1,083. 

See also Min. of Council, 1845- 6, vol. ii. p. 222; 1846-7, v. ii. 
pp. 96 and 389 ; 1861-2, p. 176 ; Dunn's Principles of Teach- 
uig, pp. 90, 91 ; and Currie's Common School Education, p. 410. 

' Cubes that can be handled by the children and airan^od. 
on the floor, are, perhaps, to be preferred to Vlii<^ \)«2Sl-ix:^^« 
See M*Leod*B * Standard I. of Arithmetic,* 
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(3.) The child must begin the column at any number 
selected. Thus, instead of a child^s beginning at 3 
imd 1 are 4, and repeating to the end, he may be 
called upon to begin at 3 and 6, or 3 and 5, or 3 and 
9, &c., repeating on of course as if he had com- 
menced at 3 and 1. 

The great value of this is in the quickness with 
which he answers the sum of the first two numbers, 
and therefore if he answer it correctly and quickly, 
the repetition afterwards need not be very complete. 
Thus, if I ask the sum of 5 and 8, and the child 
replies at once 13, and then goes on 5 and 9 are 14, 
5 and 10 are 15, it will be unnecessary to cause 
him to repeat more than two or three numbers, for 
the repetition is chiefly to show the child that it is 
to the table he must look for answers to such ques- 
tions, and also to keep the columns fresh in his 
memory. In fact, it may be laid down as a general 
rule that, in every case where the child shows that 
he could repeat the column to the end if permitted, 
three numbers will be sufficient. When he has 
repeated as much of the column as the teacher 
thinks correct, another (question should be given to 
another boy, but in carrying out this it is a waste of 
time to say to the first boy * that will do,' and then 
to propose another question. The true plan is to 
propose the question, and the boy who is repeating 
will stop of himself. 

The last step is that to which all the others are 
preparatory. It consists in ashing the sum of any 
two numbers throughout the whole table. 

This is the end aimed at, and the object in making 
so many distinct steps prior to it was to adapt each to 
the varying abilities of the children, so that even the 
youngest might find something within his power 
to do. 

When pupils feil in giving the sum required, they 
should be called upon to repeat the column from the 
be^^nning until they arrive at it. 
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As this table is almost wholly a matter of memory, Quioimeas 
it is clear that the answers will be given quickly 
when the proper steps have been taken to make the 
children perfect, but many teachers consider that it 
is very unfair to expect promptness and readiness 
from young children; they are continually saying, 
* give them time and they will tell,' ' do not hurry by^SSe.Sit 
them,' * they had not time,' &c., forgetting that chil- wrongly* 
dren do not want time to tell the result if they 
actually know it. It is only when they are obliged 
to make up the result — ^that is, when ihej count instead 
of answering from the table — that time is necessary. 

These men are, however, not only wrong, but "idinoon- 
they are very inconsistent, for they themselves 
require their children to answer rapidly upon the 
table of multiplication, which is addition repeated 
several times, and therefore much more likely to be 
slow than the addition table itself. 

When the table is fully known, it must be ex- how to 
tended in order to make it available in the addition SSS^ **^ 
of large numbers. This is done by the following 
means. Take any two numbers, such as 9 and 6. 
When the child knows that their sum ends in 5, 
he should know from that that the sum of 19 and 6, 
29 and 6, 39 and 6, 49 and 6, &c. end in 5. He 
will, therefore, be prepared to add these numbers 
readily. He will learn the method very quickly if 
a fbw examples are done on a black board before 
him, and by a little practice he will soon be able to 
add any numbers selected, no matter how large. 

It is in the same way exactly as that which I ijie tables 

, •' •' of snbtrac- 

have explained that the tables of multiplication^ tion, multi- 
subtraction, and division should be taught ; first the and^divMon 
explanation, then the repetition, then the skipping um^tL 
through the columns, and finally the test questions ^ay^S^Uy. 
and the extension to higher numbers. 

Some may fimcy that those who learn the tables Subtraction 
of addition and multiplication will, as a matter of t^i^]^^*^ 
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course, be able also to subtract and divide, but 
my experience of schools has convinced me that 
this by no means follows. It is essentially neces- 
sary to commit the whole four tables to memory, 
that the desired results may be secured in the shortest 
time. 

With regard to the multiplication table great care 
should be taken to explain fiilly its composition. It 
is a matter of considerable importance that the child 
should perceive at an early stage of his progress that 
this table is but a concise form, in which the results 
of certain questions in addition are recorded. He 
should be able to verify these results by applying the 
principles of that rule. Thus, if I tell a child that nine 
times eight are seventy-two, he should be able to prove 
this statement ; and if I say to him that eight times 
fiix are fifty, he should be able to show the error ; or 
again, if I ask him to make out how much are twelve 
times nine, he should be able to do so, merely from 
knowing the principles upon which the table has 
been formed. Care must be taken, however, to see 
that the table is fully committed to memory, for, no 
matter how well a child may be able to verify its 
results, if he is not able to tell these results at once 
his progress can never be satis&ctory. 

As a deduction from this table, the child should be 
made familiar with what is called factoring^ as it is of 
very frequent application in many of the arithmetical 
rules. He should be required to state orally the 
parts he would take for 36, for instance, or for 
50, 24, 18, &c., and also how he would make 
use of these parts in multiplying or dividing. He 
should also be required to state orally how he would 
multiply by such numbers as 98, 39, 46, &c., which 
have no exact &ctors contained within the limits of 
the table. 

This table is fr^uently extended so as to include 
multiplicands up to 20. This extension produces 
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great quickness in working both multiplication and 
division, and enables a child often to solve mentally 
many questions which would otherwise require a 
slate. I think, therefore, that all advanced pupils 
should be induced to learn it. Mr. Fletcher says, in 
reference to it, that * the children of the British 
schools while proceeding with the higher rules are 
learning the extended multiplication table to 20 
times 20.* He adds that they learn this ' with con- 
stant reference to money; and also an extended 
money table up to 5,000 x>ence, and tables of squares 
and cubes of numbers up to 100.* He remarks that 
' the capacity of rapid and, indeed, instantaneous 
calculation acquired by the quicker boys within the 
scope of these tables and rules was &r beyond my 
ability to follow.' ^ 

There may be some little trouble in committing Advantage 

_ •' , , , of, more than 

each table to memory, just as there is trouble in the trouble, 
committing to memory any tables whatever, but the 
quickness and accuracy which will arise will more 
than compensate for the additional labour. 

The order in which the arithmetical tables should ^Jj^j^ 
be learned is almost of as much importance as the *^5*- 

^ , iportant. 

proper system of teaching them. The multiplication 
table has hitherto been tauirht first ; this, however, 

, \ Bad Older 

could not well have been otherwise, as it was the at prewnt. 
only one connected with the four primary rules which 
was taught — the other three, addition, subtraction, 
and division, though equally necessary, being wholly 
omitted — and it has been taught as the very first lesson 
in arithmetic. Such a course is very wrong, for when a 
child is obliged to learn the multiplication table before 
or during the time he is struggling with the rule of 
addition, he is learning not only what is unnecessary 
at the time, and what he may forget before called 
upon to make use of, but he is omitting the very 
table which is calculated to smooth his way. He 
might just as rationally be obliged to learn the pence 

> Min. of Council, 1846-7, voL ii. p. 97. 
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table, the table of time, or even the table of aliquot 
parts, all of which are useful in their proper place, 
but all unsuited, like the table of multiplication, to 
form an introduction to the first rule of arithmetic. 
The sole use of the tables of addition, subtraction, 
Trn© order multiplication and division, is to fecilitate the working 

explaiii6d« 

of the four elementary rules, and therefore each must 
be learned immediately before the rule to which it is 
to be applied. 

The following appears to me to be the true plan : — 

1. Teach the table of addition (in connection with 
counting, and tiie notation and numeration of small 
numbers). 

2. Subtraction table and slate addition. 

3. Multiplication table and slate subtraction. 

4. Division table and slate multiplication. 

5. Pence table and slate division. 

The table of money, showing the relative values of 
farthings, pence, shillings, &c., should also be taught 
in connection with division, as a knowledge of it 
will be required when learning the next rule. The 
tables of time, weight, measure, &c., should be 
learned, for the same reason, immediately afterwards. 
The general principle may be thus stated : — 

While learning one rule commit the table of the 

next, taking care, however^ to begin the study 

of each table in sufficient time to allow of its 

being perfectly mastered before it is necessary 

to use it. 

The tables will thus be learned in their natural 

order, and, what is a matter of very great importance 

in rendering the results permanent, and enlisting the 

intelligence of the children in their committal to 

memory, they wiU be studied just before their prao- 

tical application. 

Rule may be I would not have it inferred from this that I am 

introduoed 

practically oppOBed to the introduction of a rule until the table 
belonging to it has been MVy maslei^ I wish 
merely to. be understood as not x^GoiomffiEL^ai^ ^ 
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regular, formal, and complete introduction until then, 
and as sketching out the natural connection existing 
between the tables and the rules, so that we may 
avoid the errors of mistiming them. So &r, indeed, 
am I from opposing the introduction of a rule until 
the table belonging to it has been fiilly committed to 
memory, that I strongly reoonmiend the practice of 
giving easy questions illustrative of the colunms of Tertqnee 
each table abeady passed over. Thus, to a child ^^^^ 
who has learned the table of addition to the fourth 
column inclusive, such a question as the following 
may be given with very great advantage. 

Find the sum of 134565672 and 

235434215 



for such a question not only tests the child's know- 
ledge of the table so &r, but renders him much less 
likely to forget what he has learned, while at the 
same time, by showing him the practical use of the 
tables, it affords him a proper motive for study, and, 
as a consequence, he will study with greater willing- 
ness, and of course with greater success. 

Questions of this kind can be set on the hlach hoardy 
and the children can be sent to make out the 
answers. This will form a valuable silent occupation 
for the desks. 

The general rule sketched out above will in some Modificafcfon 
instances require a modification suggested by the rnif^'^ 
nature of the tables themselves, and by the character S^SJ&a 
of the attendance of the children. The tables are 
divisible into two kinds ; (1) those useful merely as 
aids, and (2) those containing information valuable 
in itself. Now as many children remain but a short 
time at school it will be necessary to deal excep- 
tionally with them. They must be taught the tables 
required in ordinary marketing transactions — the 
ntmiber of stones, for instance, in a hundredweight^ 
the nimiber of pounds in a stone, qaaxta in a ^at^o-^i^ 
t&c. &c, even although in acquiring ^kna 'VaMcriAft^^'^ 
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Exceptional 
cases very 
rare* 



Apply the 
pence table 
practically. 



Advanced 
classes to 
know the 
notes to the 
tables. 



TaMee to 

be written 

downd^l/i>re 



a deviation must be made from the system of teaching 
which I have just sketched out, and which, from its 
being founded on the present accepted arrangement 
of the Elementary Eules of Arithmetic, appears to 
be the most natural and orderly. I may remark, 
however, that such exceptional cases will be very 
rare indeed, as nearly all grown boys learn beyond 
the Compoimd Eules, and it is at this point they 
should, according to the system I recommend, know 
all the Table Book. 

In teaching the pence table it is an excellent plan 
to teach it practically, that is, to apply it occasionally 
to ordinary transactions. Thus, instead of asking 
them to say 6 times 8 are 48, 48 pence are 4 shillings, 
I might say, * What is the price of 6 yards at 8c?. 
per yard V or, * of 6 oz. of tea at 8c?. per oz. ? * or 
* of 6 lbs. of sugar at 8c?. per lb. ? ' or ' of 6 doz. 
apples at 8(?. per dozen,' &c. 

The most advanced classes should be taught not 
only all the rules, — paying, however, most attention 
to those suited to the trades, &c. of the neighbour-* 
hood, — but they should be taught the interesting 
matter contained in the notes. They should be told, 
for instance, the use and the several peculiarities of 
each table. In the table of money, for example, they 
should know why £ stands for pounds sterling, why B, 
stands for shillings, and d, for pence, and for what 
the . character / stands in such forms as 3/4, 2/6, 
&c.; why the guinea, the pound, &c. were so called, &c. 
In the tables of weight they should know the unit of 
measure in each, what use each is applied to, what 
are the points of agreement and disagreement between 
the weights called Troy and Apothecaries'. But for 
the other classes, and for the exceptional cases already 
alluded to, a good knowledge of what is practically 
useful will be found sufficient. 

It is an exceedingly good exercise to get the pupils 
to write down the tables, both before committing them 
and aAerwardSj as the memory \& ixiaXem!^ ^jes^x^ 
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by it. If the actual weights, measures, &c. were in the JJ^^JgJ^ 
several schools, as I think they decidedly ought, the 
pupil should be required to make out the tables for 
himself, and then to compare his results with the Rules and 
table book. A foot rule, for instance, would of itself S^d be in 
show him that there are 12 lines in an inch, and 12 p^^J'gS^a 
inches in the foot. This applied to a yard stick, or ~^S^^ 
to a measured yard on the wall of the school, or on them. 
one of the. desks, would show him that there are 3 
feet in a yard. This again applied to a perch, marked 
also in some convenient way, would show him that 
there are 5^ yards in a perch, &c. This would be to 
most children but an agreeable amusement, and a 
table so learned would not only be better imderstood 
but it would scarcely ever be forgotten.^ 

I refer the teachers to that capital little book by Dean Dawes. 
Dean Dawes, — * Suggestive Hints,' — for some valuable 
suggestions which will assist them in giving to their 
children true notions of time, weighty lengthy capa- 
city, &c. 

The tables, like notation and numeration, must be Tables must 
begun with the alphabet and continued regularly in letters, 
each class in accordance with a graduated scale of 
proficiency, something like the foUowinff. The classes ProfldenQr 
and drafts are the same as those already given. class 

l^. "WiU verify the table of addition by hall-frame, 

1^. "WiU repeat the coltunns in order. 

' See Common School Education, p. 402. 

Mr. Jones, in his report for 1861-2, p. 124, Min. of Coun- 
cil, says : * Whereas the adapting of arithmetical knowledge 
to the common practice of life is of essential importance in 
all schools, it would be a desirable thing, and one easy to 
effect, for every school to be furnished, as a sine qud non, 
with a set of common weights and measures, a pair of large 
scales, a wooden bushel, quart, and pint, a two-foot rule for 
boys, a draper^s yard measure for girls, a long stick measured 
off as the " rod, pole, or perch," a common rope with knots in 
it at six feet distance, to show that a sailor can stretch his 
arms out thus far, and so measure a fathom; these might 
certainly be bought for 20^., and would, in the hands of a 
judicious master, teach more practical arithmetic than. " Walk- 
ingham" and all the '"Tutors," * 
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1*. Will know them well, and verify tte subtrac- 
tion table. 

2^. Will apply the addition table to high numbers 
and know sabtraction table welL 

2^. Will know the multiplication, pence, and 
money tables. 

3 (S^uel). Will know the most important tables. 

4 (Third Book). „ all the tables pretty &irly. 
6 (Fourth Book). „ „ welL 
6 (Fifth Book). „ „ with notes, &c. 
This proficiency is rather higher than what is 

generally sought for, especially from the junior 
classes, but it is quite attainable, as has been proved 
by the actual working of the schools of this district 
for the last three years ; and it is attainable without 
much extra labour: the great thing to ensure success 
is to begin with the lowest class and to carry the teach- 
ing on fi^stematicaUy and by graduated stages. What- 
ever extra labour there may be, need not necessarily 
fall upon the teacher, for, with regard to tables, 
counting, and, to some extent, notation and numera- 
tion, monitors, paid or unpaid, can be very judiciously 
employed, if the teacher will but only exercise over 
them an activg supervision, and now and then examine 
minutely the progress of their classes. About five 
minutes after each reading lesson, or before each 
arithmetical lesson, will be quite sufficient to devote 
to these exercises. 

Many teachers, I know, will look upon tile pro- 
ficiency for the junior classes as much too high, for 
many are under the impression that young chil- 
dren can learn, and ought to be taught, nothing 
but their letters and perhaps a few easy sounds. 
This, however, is a serious error, and one which, 
as it has led to the comparative neglect of these 
classes, calls for immediate removal. A single 
viait to any well-conducted in&nt school will show 
that it ia so. One never einlox^ sac^ «a institution 
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without realising the extraordinary quickness, and 
capacity for learning, exhibited by even the youngest. 
My impression is, that if teachers would aim at 
accomplishing more, if they would act zealously, 
continuously, and skilftilly, they would find greater 
cause for admiration and hopefulness than for ap- 
prehension and despondency. 

Simple Bules. 

We come now to treat of the real work of arith- Simple rules, 
metic — of those elementary operations which are 
comprised imder the four * simple rules,' addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Of these 
the most fundamental is addition, and the true time Addition, 
to begin it, I mean to begin it formally and regularly, 
for a beginning should be made even earlier, in 
connection with the tables, as has been akeady ex- 
plained, is when the addition table has been fully 
acquired, and when the pupils are able to apply it 
to the addition of higher numbers. 

Between this and slate addition there is but a Carrying 
single step — the process of * carrying' — and it will ®^^**^®^* 
be foimd exceedingly easy of comprehension by the 
majority of the children. 

* Carrying ' is nothing more than decomposing a 
number into its elementary parts, and putting each 
into a group of the same name as itself — ^units into 
the units' group, the tens into the tens' group, &c. 
Thus, in adding 

50 

99 

2 

we say, ' 9 and 2 are 11,' and this number consists 
of 1 imit and 1 ten, the unit is put with its 
fellow units, and the ten is carried to the tens, 
making with 9 tens and 5 tens the total of 15 
tens, which is another compound nuxxvb^^ c^x^^Sdav^ 
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of 5 tens and 1 hundred. These 5 tens are put 
widi their fellow tens, just as the 1 unit was put 
with its fellow units, and the 1 of the new class, 
having none others to be joined with, is placed by 
itself. This depends upon the fact that numbers of 
different names cannot be added together ; we can- 
not add three cows to six horses — a mere statement of 
such a question is sufficient to satisfy a child of the 
impossibility — neither can we add tens to units^ nor 
hundreds to tens. 

It is in this place that one of the advantages of 
decomposing numbers, as required in learning nota- 
tion, will be seen. 

The children, at first, may be told to put dovm the 
figure to the right hand and carry all the others — the 
technical terms units^ tens, &c., being omitted to 
prevent the possibility of a mistake in calculating. 
In fact, in all their early explanations the teachers 
should make as little use of technical terms as pos- 
sible, and when treating of technical terms themselves 
they must try every sort of test to prove that the 
children fully understand them ; imless they are parti- 
cular in this, flippant answering may lead them into 
error, for it is astonishing with what accuracy young 
children will pick up such words, and how fireely 
and correctly they will apply them, without in reality 
imderstanding anything of their true force. 

A child who knows the tables and their extension, 
as already explained, and who at the same time has 
acquired facility in * carrying,' should be able to find 
the sum of any number of addends, but something 
more is necessary before he can be pronounced a 
proficient in the rule. He must not only add cor- 
rectly, but he must avoid improper methods, mecha-- 
nical aids, and all unnecessary consumption of time* 

Under the head of improper methods I allude 
chiefly to the impropriety of repeating the addends. 
Children generally repeat the sum of each two twice 
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before proceeding to the next. Thus, in the example wrong to re- 
given below (p. 218), they say, * one and two are ihree^^ denda too 
* three and nine are twelve,^ * twelve and four are ® 
sixteen^ &c., instead of saying, * one and two are 
three^ and nine are twelve^ and four are sixteen ; * 
or, which is the most eicpeditious, and the plan least 
liable to error, instead of omitting all mention of the 
addends, as ' three, twelve, sixteen,^ Beginners may 
add the first way, those not very expert may add the 
second way, but all advanced children should add 
no way but the last. In feet, if unable to do so, 
they should be regarded as possessing a defective 
knowledge of the rule. If made to add aloud fre- 
quently in the master's hearing, they would easily 
acquire this method, and practice in it would soon 
give them the requisite degree of quickness. 

Ciphers should not be repeated at all. It sounds aphers not 
very harshly to say, for instance, that * six and ^^' 
nought are six,* or that * nought is a nought ; put 
down nought ; * and yet these expressions are very 
frequently met with. 

Again, the figures to be carried ought never to be Pigures to 
put down on the slate. The practice is unseemly, axe not to be 

"I •^••■i**-ii •% » 1 "i * written on 

and, on paper, it is madmissible; besides, by not the slate, 
requiring of the mind to remember such figures, one 
means is thus lost of judiciously strengthening its 
powers. 

Finally, the rows must be straight, both across and S*!^^^^ 
downwards. Children have a tendency to write 
slantingly and to blend the horizontal lines with one 
another. These defects can be remedied only by 
strict supervision and constant correction, and by be- 
ginning the culture of true habits from the very first. 

The mechanical aids referred to are not those of Mechanical 
counting the fingers, making strokes, &c., which I ^ 
have already condemned under the head of * tables,' 
but are rather such aids to addition, as are given by 
marking off the tens, as they proceed up the column, 

L 
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instead of bearing them in mind until the end. 
Take, for instance, the following example : — 

3 4 
5 6 9- 
-7 8-2 
3 4 1 



19 9 6 



The child says, * one and two are three, and nine 
are twelve,' and then, instead of saying, * twelve 
and four are sixteen,' he puts a mark at the nine, to 
represent the one ten contained in twelve, and 
carries the remaining two to the four, making six, 
which he puts down. He then adds to thejWr of 
the next colimm the ntunber of marks thus made 
(representing tens), and in the addition of the second 
line he marks off as before. A child so taught never 
really adds beyond eighteen (nine and nine), and 
therefore the power that arithmetical calculation gives, 
and which is one of its great educational advantages, 
of sustaining a long train of thought, is thus entirely 
lost. 

The result may be correct, but the mind is not 
improved by the exercise. Besides, as already ob- 
jected to in the previous case, the practice is un- 
seemly, and, in many cases, inadmissible, 
siownees. With regard to quickness^ the other essential of 

true proficiency, many teachers da not regard it as of 
Quioknees much importance. They imagine that accuracy will 
SSS^**^ justify any amount of slowness, even that which 
approaches in character to dullness. There are 
others, however, who think that correctness of 
results are not very material, except in a mer- 
chant's office or other place of business, provided 
only that the process is correct, and the execution 
rapid. Both these axe in the extreme, the truth 
lying between. There must not be such an amount 
of haste as will necessarily produce exroTi nor yet 
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SO much slowness as wiU appear to border upon in- 
expertness. The teacher's duty is to secure, by 
every means he can, quickness, expertness, prompt- 
ness of thought and action, but in doing this he 
liiust never sacrifice correctness.* 

The true mean is secured by the judicious mixture True mean 
of desk and draji teaching. Desk teaching is neces- drqft teach- 
sary to give habits of self-reliance, and to test how Both neoes- 
much of the master's instructions has been practically ^; *°** 
valuable in each boy's case ; but class teaching on 
the floor is necessary to secure quickness and vi- 
vacity. Pupils who work arithmetic solely jfrom text 
books in the desks, and are allowed to linger as they 
like over each step, must inevitably become dull, 
listless, incoherent in thought, and unready in action. 
They require the healthy stimulus of the drafts, 
where the boys generously rival each other in quick- 
ness and correctness. 

A few hints are necessary as to the proper methods Hints to 

/. • 1 . carry each 

for carrying each out. out. 

(1.) As desk work is to secure self-reliance and Dm^ teach- 
that accuracy which is the result of a thoughtful _ ., (i-) 

_ _ / , , ., , , 1 r. , Child must 

study of each step, the child must be left as much as not run up 
possible to his own unaided efforts. To encourage eachn^^ 
him, as many teachers do, to run up for assistance '^''^- 
as each difficulty presents itself, not only, therefore, 

' Mr. "Wood says, * Sessional School,* page 258, *It is 
sometimes observed, Hhat accuracy in calculation is infinitely 
more important than rapidity. This is a proposition which 
no one will call in question ; and, therefore, if the two things 
were necessarily or naturally opposed to each other there can be 
no doubt which should be preferred. But i^ on the other hand, 
the two are, under proper discipline, found to go hand in 
hand — ^if he who performs a calculation with ease and rapidity, 
performs it with no less accuracy than he who does so yritk 
difficulty and sluggishness — ^then surely it were well it were 
done quickly. All must undoubtedly admit that correctness is 
best to be attained by practice, and who is it that in his 
early years enjoys most die benefits of such practice ? He 
who performs one calculation in an hour, or he who, perhaps^ 
performs sixty of a similar kind in the same time?* 

L2 
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destroys all system and order, but defeats the object 
sought for. 

It will not do, however, to abandon the pupils in the 
desks entirely to themselves. The same sort of eye 
supervision recommended in the writing exercises, is 
necessary here also. They must feel that they cannot 
idle without being seen. The questions should also 
be retained on the slate for the master^s or monitor's 
examination, and for a check as to number, &c. If 
this is not done the children wiU become lazy and 
inattentive.* 

I strongly recommend, in connection with this, the 
occasional use of paper instead of slates. I do not mean 
that the question should be worked on slates first, and 
then transferred to paper, but that paper should be used 
from the outset. This wiU induce habits of thought- 
fulness, and produce accuracy as a consequence. 
It will show whatever errors the children may happen 
to make in their first eflforts ; it will also aflford the best 
check as to the quantity and quality of the work 
done, and, like all other written exercises, it may be 
made the means for cultivating habits of taste and 
neatness. It may be used at three or four lessons 
in the week, or more frequently if the teacher thinks 
proper. 

(2.) In floor teaching the primary object in view 
requires that every legitimate means should be taken 
to rouse the boys to excel each other in quickness — 
to create among them a healthy rivalry in getting 
first place. 

This is done in various ways. (1) One is to get 

* Mr. Wood, the gentleman from whom I have just quoted, 
says, page 255, * There is no department, indeed, in which 
either activity or indolence may be more strictly exemplified 
than in this. " The whining school-boy, creeping like a snail 
unwillingly to school," is but a very faint picture of sloth, 
when compared with the appearance which the same boy 
Bometimea exhibits when nominally engaged at the desk with 
^gnrea. His lounging attitude, m& vacant and listless look, 
will too surely attest the utter ineituQBa oi\Aaismidu 
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the boys to put down their slates in the order in which Methods to 
they are done, on a chair or form in the centre of neae. ^ 
the class, and putting them on top of each other, ^^'^ 
and with the unfignred side uppermost. The master, 
when all are down, turns the slates and examines 
each ; and he puts those boys who were right at 
the top of the class, in order, and those who were 
wrong at the foot. Quickness and accuracy are thus 
both rewarded, and therefore the plan is so ^ good ; 
but the noise and confusion attendant on it render it 
quite impracticable in a large school. 

There is a second plan. Direct the children to 
put their slates by their sides as soon as done, and (2.) 
at the same time to go above all whose slates are not 
down ; and then desire all to show slates. You can 
now examine each, putting all to the foot who are 
wrong, and causing the others to take their places. 
This also rewards both quickness and accuracy com- 
bined, and as there is less noise attached to it, it is 
better than the other ; but there is always more or 
less of confusion attending on it, for occasionally it 
will happen that two or three are done together, and 
make a rush to take the best place. On this account 
it also will be inadmissible, xmless the teacher is a 
very good diBciplinarian. ^^^ 

The plan which I adopt myself in my examination This is re- 

/» "II • J. * ij*' xi- "Ij. commended. 

of a school consists in merely desirmg the pupils to 
put their slates rapidly by their sides the moment 
they arrive at any answer^ whether correct or not, 
never allowing them to look over the work a second 
time to test its accuracy, but always taking special 
notice of the boy who is done first, or second, &c., 
and then at the order ' to show slates,' an order 
given when I think there has been time enough spent, 
those who have done turn the slates out, and those who 
have not put their slates by their sides. All who are 
wrong go foot, and aU who did not finish go after 
them in order. 
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This plan avoids all noise and confiision, while it 
rewards qnidkness and accuracy. The fear that they 
will not be done when the order to ' show slates ^ is 
given induces the children to work rapidly. It even 
produces greater quickness than either of the other 
{dans, for the examiner can limit the time for each 
question to whatever period he considers correct. 

But it is necessary to attend to the following be- 
fore the results will be quite satisfactory. First : Each 
step in this plan must be carejvlly carried out, I have 
seen many teachers who gave, for instance, the order 
to ' show slates,' and who, without waiting to see 
whether it was fully and properly obeyed, at once 
proceeded to examine. The result was that only 
some showed slates, while the others either worked on, 
or else copied what they saw. Second : All copying 
must he strictly prohibited and stopped. This habit is 
probably more baneful than any otiher, as it screens 
the indolent, and entirely prevents progress in the 
majority of the class. It is, moreover, a species of 
petty dishonesty and deceit, and must tend to corrupt 
in the end the morals of the children. I find that 
it is especially practised in girls' schools, in which, 
indeed, its evil effects are the most to be deplored. 
It must be put down, not by any mechanical means 
— such as putting the children back to back in pairs, 
or giving different questions to each alternate boy— 
but by constant watchfulness, and by training the 
children to look upon copying in its true light, as not 
only a breach of discipline, but as a i^cies of deception 
akin to cheating — a moral error of which no high- 
minded person would be guilty. It must also be 
remembered that this fault, like most others, begins 
in the junior classes, and therefore it is there espe- 
cially that the master must repress with a firm hand 
every symptom of the eviL It is a feult exceedingly 
common, and strongly condemned by inspectors.^ 

' Tie following remarks oiinspeclOTB, u^u * ws^-jlx^* may 
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Third: Great attention must be given to class teach- Junior 
ing in the junior division of the schools. As Mr. be weu ot- 
Sheridan says *, * I wish most earnestly I could im- *«^^«^*<*- 
press upon teachers' minds the truth, that the seeds 
of expertness in calculation must be sown in the 
jimior classes, and that, if proper culture be there 
neglected, no matter how plentifully the seeds may 
be scattered afterwards, the crop will be poor. It is 
in these, or not at all, that children acquire expert- 
ness, and a want of expertness is the most striking 
defect observable.' Fourth: Begin with eas^ questions Baayques- 
and repeat them frequently. Unless the questions are and rei^at 
easy, they will require too much thought, and will 
thus defeat the end in view, and when once solved, 
a repetition will produce an increase of rapidity, 

prove of advantage. Mr. Blandford (Min. of Council, 1847-8, 
voL ii. p. 190) says, 'In examining upon arithmetic, it is painful 
to witness the deceit and falsehood practised by the children in 
their attempts to copy from each other. It is greatly- to be 
regretted, that teachers do not take more pains to impress 
upon the minds of those committed to their care the neces- 
sity of truthfulness in small matters. It is most desirable 
for teachers in National Schools to endeavour, as far as 4hey 
can, to induce habits of truth and honesty, that whilst they 
inculcate sound doctrine, they should take every opportunity 
of enforcing right practice, and of infusing a sound, healthy, 
moral tone thn)ughout the school ; and I know of no surer 
or more common-sense test of the existence of such a tone 
prevailing amongst the children, than when they abstain 
from copying the answers of the sums from one another.* 

Mr. Warburton (Min. of Council, 1867, p. 471) says, 
* This disposition to copy from each other is unhappily com- 
mon, but it may be successfully combated by a master of 
jud^ent and determination, who is resolved to establish a 
high moral tone amongst his pupils.' 

Mr. Brodie (Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 188) says, 'There 
is a good deal of mutual whiin)ering and copying, which, in 
some few schools, seems, indeed, to be quite norm^ nor to be 
thought dishonourable.* 

Mr. Morrell (Min. of Council, 1861-2, p. 130) says, * I fre- 
quently find that a sum given to a class in its ordinary position 
will show a nearly uniform result ; but if given out to it when 
the children are placed that each is thrown wholly upon his 
own resources, the accuracy of the result is diminished by 
nearlv" 60 per cent. 

' Keporf for 1868, Comrs. of Nat. Educ. Ix^axidL. 
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tions. 



Example of 
rapidity from 
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Pupils must which will in the end become a habit. Fifth : See 
that the pupils ftilly understand the questions and 
take down the right figures. . Conitision of figxires 
and inattention to questions are prevalent causes of 
error, and as a consequence of slowness. To guard 
against them give out the questions clearly, not too 
rapidly, and only upon points that they ought already 
to know well. 

When these things are carefully carried out, it is 
scarcely credible to what a pitch of rapid calculation 
boys wiU arrive. Mr. Wood says of those attend- 
ing the Edinburgh Sessional School, that some ' will 
multipy such a line of figures as 

7685928165487938764 

by 7, 8, or any other figure in less than the sixth 
part of a minute. From such a line they will sub- 
tract another of the same length, in the ordinary way, 
in about seven seconds. In addition, they will sum 
up seven lines of eight figures each, in the ordinary 
way, in less than one-third of a minute^ and, if allowed 
to perform the operation while the question is dic- 
tating, in about three seconds,^ 

This quickness is not the sole advantage, for they ac- 
quire with it an energy and promptness of action, and 
a quickness of mind practically valuable at all times. 

We have now treated of Simple Addition. The 
next rule is Simple Subtraction, In this rule, as in the 
other, when the pupil knows the proper table, and its 
mental application, he has but to become master of 
two additional principles in order to be able to work 
any question correctly. He must first learn to ar- 
range the numbers properly, and he must know when 
to * borrow,' when to * carry,* and when to do neither. 

In addition it was immaterial what arrangement of 
the addends was followed, provided always that units 
were placed under units, tens under tens, &c., but in 
this the pupils will find it easier to place the numbers 
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to be operated upon in a certain relative position. They 
must place the small nimiber below the other. This 
the children will have no difficulty in imderstanding. 

The principle of borrowing may be thus explained, Borrowing 
but the explanation must be given of course only at ®^^*"*^ 
proper times, and when the pupils are fully prepared 
to understand what is advanced. As a preparatory 
exercise, pupils should be accustomed to analyse 
numbers in the following way : — 36, for instance, 
may be written 2(16), the 2 being in the tews' place, 
and the 16 in the units,'* 349 may be written 
2(14)9, the 14 occupying the second place, and re- 
presenting 14 tens. The pupils should prove that 
these forms are strictly true, and represent the same 
value as the others. When they can do this correctly 
and intelligently, they should then be called upon to 
perform subtraction without * borrowing,' by simply 
changing the upper line^ in accordance with the models 
just shown. For instance, to take 198 from 349, they 
should represent the latter by its equivalent 2(14)9, 
and when arranged the figures will stand thus^ :— 

2 (14) 9 

19 8 

and the subtraction will be * 8 from 9 and 1,' * 9 
from 14 and 5,' * 1 from 2 and 1,' giving 151 as the 
true difference. 

It must now be explained that the only effect of 
the change — the reduction of the 3 to 2 — was to 
lessen by one the figure of the answer placed below 
it, and this would equally have taken place had they 
increased the figure of the subtrahend by one, in- 
stead of diminishing to the same amoimt the figure 
of the minuend, for 2 from 3 will be exactly the 
same as 1 from 2. 

* Some may prefer to decompose the number according to 
the following form : — 

349 « 2 ^2 i 9 
l3 
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A child will thus see that there are two methods 
of aniyiiig at the answer. He should be accustomed 
to WQiiL the questions by both, until he can do so 
perfectly. He will then be in a position to under- 
stand that we reject one plan as being dumey and 
awkward, and adopt the other as being free from 
these defects ; that in both we decompose the numbers, 
but in the usnal method of subtraction the change 
is imagined only and not really performed. 
Testques- The test questions on this rule ought to be more 

more aeardi- searching than what they are ; the difficulty is in 
dealing with ciphers, and with those figures of the mi- 
nuend under which there are no corresponding figures 
in the subtrahend. Questions involying these difii- 
culties should fi-equently be given. Take 90B2 firom 
1000000 is a good test question ; or take 1005 from 
100304, &c. When the subtrahend and minuend 
both consist of significant figures, and are of the same 
length, the questions are too easy. 

In the actual working of this rule the children 
should avoid expressions like this ; ' 9 frcm 2, / 
cannot hut 9 from 12.' They shotdd be required, 
from the very first, to say * 9 from 12 ' merely, 
omitting, as absurd, the part in italics. 

The next rule is Simple Multiplication. It may be 
divided into two kinds; (1) containing all questions 
where the multij^er is any number from 1 to 12 
inclusive (the multiplication table in ordinary use not 
extending &rther) ; and, (2) all other questions. 

Any child who knows the tables well, and has 
acquired facility in * carrying,' should find no 
difficulty whatever in solving all questions contained 
in class one. 

Class two should be commenced by solving questions 

whose multiplier consists of one significant figure with 

ciphers attached — as by 20, or 200, or 400, &c. — 

and this they should do by multiplying by the sig- 

niHcant part only, and tlieii a^xm^ \a the i^roduct 

the proper number of ciphere. 
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They should next learn to multiply by using 
the parts of the number which are fermed by 
analysis — ^not the &ctors. Thus, to multiply by 436, 
they should multiply by 400, by 20, and by 6, and 
add the results tc^ther. They will then be in a 
position to understand the ordinary mode of multi- 
plying, but instead of skipping a figure for each place 
in the multiplier they should insert the ciphers. 

Thus, to multiply 3246 by 422, the work should be 
as follows : — 

3246 
422 



6492 (1) 

64920 (2) 

1298400 (3) 



skipping/ 



1369812 

Line (1) being the product by 2 ; line (2) being the 
product by 20 ; and line (3) being the product by 400. 

They will soon see that if the figures are put in 
their proper places that ciphers are useless, as they 
do not change the result. And they will thus learn 
why the ciphers are omitted, and why one place or 
two places are skipped. 

With regard to ^ skipping,' the best guide to the Hvie about 
child is to tell him to place the first figure of the pro- 
duct immediately under the figure by which he mul- 
tiplies. In the above eicample, the 2 in line (1) goes 
under the first 2 of the multiplier, the 2 in line (2) 
imder the second 2 of the multiplier, while the 4 in 
line (3) goes under the 4 of the multiplier. 

This rule is peculiarly good in dealing with ciphers. 

To lessen the chances of error in using it, the figures 

must be arranged units under units, tens under tens, 

&c. They ought not to be placed thus, as they too 

often are : — 

201 

406 
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In all cases the child must know the value of the 
figure by which he multiplies. He must know, for 
instance, that in the question above, although he sim- 
ply multiplies by 4, he in reality is multiplying by 
400. It is a good custom to make him, now and then, 
perform each multiplication separately, and then add 
the results for the product required. 

In this rule, as in addition, &c., he must always 
bear the number to be carried in the mind. It is un- 
seemly to be putting it down and rubbing it out 
every moment. 

In multiplying he may be allowed to repeat the 
number to be carried, as it assists the memory. Thus, 
' 9 times 8 are 72, carry 7 ' (putting down the 2), ' 9 
times 3 are 27 and 7 are 34, carry 3,' &c. 

The last of the four simple rules is ' Division.^ 
"With regard to it, teachers often err in allowing 
their pupils to employ Long Division, when, 
by the use of factors, they might judiciously shorten 
the work. Others, again, commit an equally grave 
error in insisting upon 'factoring' in the case of 
all composite numbers. The true plan is to divide 
by factors when they are not numerous^ and when 
they are easily dicovered. Thus, though 432 is made 
up of 6, 9, and 8, yet the time taken to discover 
this would be sufficient to do the question by long 
division ; and again, though 3125 is made up of a series 
of fives, as the termination 25 shows, there would be 
so many divisions that factoring would be the most 
tedious course. 

Again, when factors are made use of, the children 
should be taught to express the remainders as 
decimals. It is very easy to show them how to do 
this, and the results are more correct and the work 
quicker. 

The connection between Long and Short Division is 

scarcely ever perceived by children, or scarcely ever 

taught to them. On the contrary, tiiey are practically 
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led to look upon these two rules as entirely distinct »io* aiwaya 

•*• •' perceived by 

from each other — as much so, in &ct, as are the rules teachers and 
of Addition and Subtraction. 

This very serious error is best avoided by com- 
mencing Long Division by employing small nimibers, 
such as 6, or 4, or 12 ; working the same question 
afterwards by Short Division, and then comparing the 
two processes. 

Thus, supposing that we wished to divide thirty- 
four thousand five hundred and eighty-eight by six, 
the work would stand thus by the process of Long 
Division :— 

6)34588(5764 
30 

75 
42 

~38 
36 

"28 
24 

4 

while it would stand thus by the other process : — 

6^34588 
5764|. 

The latter process employing apparently, but only Both contain 

.1 i_ J* n the same 

apparently, much fewer ngures. processes. 

By Long Division we say 6 into 34 gives 5 (as in 
Short Division) and leaves 4. This 4 is actually put 
before the 5 in Long Division, while it is only sup- 
posed to be before it in Short Division ; and so on 
with the other operations. 

It clearly follows, therefore, that Short Division 
does not, as it seems to do, contain fewer processes S^SoL, 
than Long Division, or any different oaefe^ ^"^ o^ 
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differences, in &cty between the two consisting in tlieir 
appearance on the slate, and that the operations are 
(^ieflj mental in the one, while they are actuallj 
recorded in the other. The one rule is employed 
when the carrying and subtracting can be done men- 
tally, the other when they cannot. And as the mind 
is more exercised in the one than in the other, it is a 
question whether it would not be found, by the child, to 
be easier to begin with Long Division than with Short. 

Children should be accustomed occasionally to prove 
their work, but only occasionally, and for this pur- 
pose they should be taught those methods which are 
neatest and best. 

The best melliod of testing the accuracy of the 
result in addition, is to add the numbers from top 
to bottom after adding them from bottom to top. 

The method of cutting off the head-line is not so 
accurate, for there is no variation in the addends, 
and, therefore, if the error have been made between 
the bottom line and the second line from the top, it 
is likely to be made in the second addition also. 
This fault may be remedied by cutting off the low 
line instead of the top line, as this changes all the 
addends effectually ; but even when thus made more 
reliable it is not so neat as the first method, and if 
applied it would, in many cases, disfigure the accoimt. 

The principles upon which these proo& depend 
can easily be made fiimiliar to the children by em* 
ploying small numbers at first, and verifying the 
results by actual counting. 

There are two methods of proving subtraction ; 
(1) by addition, (2) by subtraction ; but inasmuch 
as the child is supposed to know the former rule better 
than the latter, the proof by it is the one generally 
selected as likely to lead to the truest results. 

To test the result, the child may be told either 
(1) to add the two low lines ; or, (2) to subtract the 
bottom Hne from the top. If the result in each case 
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be the same as the remaining line, the answer may 
be said to be correct. (The terms top line, low line, 
&c,, are preferable to the proper technical expressions 
minuend, subtrahend, remainder, especially with 
young .children, as they are less likely to be mis- 
understood or misapplied). 

In preying this rule it is not necessary for them ^^t neoes- 
to form a fourth line, as they frequently do ; it is fSoith^^S 
sufficient for them to compare each figure as they ^^]^ 
perform the procew mentaUy. 

The proof of this rule rests upon the £ict, which Prindpie 
they cannot &il to imderstand, that if what is taken t£*px^f ^ 
away from anything (represented by the middle line) '^^^^ 
is added to what is left (represented by the low line), 
the whole (represented by the top line) will be again 
made up. In other words, if one gets back all he 
gave away he will have what he had at first. 

The proo& of multiplication are rather difficult, and MtatipUoa- 
some of them not sufficiently conclusive. The best of*di£cS? 
available proof is by division, and the children should ^J^*** 
therefore postpone tiie testing of the results until they correct, 
know that rule thoroughly. With regard to this, I ^^n. 
may remark that, in my opinion, multiplication and 
division should be taught conjointly. Thus, after ^*^*y*"* 
getting a child to multiply by 4, or by 2, &c., I tdon ought 
might get him to divide by the same numbers, together!^ 
There are so many practical advantages arising from 
this union of the two rules, both in the feciUty of 
proof, as mentioned above, and of explanation, &c, 
that it might be adopted very judiciously. 

The practical proof of division is, of course, by practical 
multiplication ; the true proof, however, is by sub- SSSo^ by 
traction, just as the true proof of multiplication is by S^*'^"**" 
addition* And, although in many cases the proof by Bnt best by 
subtraction cannot be resorted to at aU, yet the subtraction, 
children should occasionally be called upon to use it 
where practicable, so that tibey may ftdly understand 
the connection between the rules of subtraction and 
division. 
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ationaii,^ With regard to the rationale of arithmetic — or 

odaoe it. ' the clear and just exposition of each step in the 
several processes, some difference appears to exist 
both as to how far it should be carried and as to the 
time at which it should be commenced. Some insist 
upon a full explanation of every part of each rule from 
the beginning, and detain the pupils until this ex- 
planation is supposed to be mastered fully ; while 
others neglect the rationale of each process almost 
entirely, paying attention chiefly to the mechanical 
manipulation. 

An examination of this question will show us that 
both are in error. The advantages arising from ex- 
aue of it. position of principles appear to be the following four : 
(1) To assist the child to some extent in the actual 
application of the rule ; (2) To enable him to adopt 
concise processes, based upon these principles, when- 
ever occasion offers ; (3) To make the whole more 
permanent in the memory when actual practice has 
ceased ; and, (4) to strengthen and improve the mental 
powers generally. The last alone has a purely 
educational value. The others, though educative to 
a certain extent, are valuable chiefly in reference to 
the subject itself. It is with them, therefore, that 
we have chiefly to do when endeavouring to make 
our pupils proficients in arithmetic, and as the great 
tests of proficiency in it are quickness, neatness, and 
correctness, exposition of principles must be taught only 
in so far as they are necessary to secure these qualities 
or degrees of excellence. If we could secure them 
permanently without such exposition, there would be 
no arithmetical value whatever attached to it. But 
as we cannot secure these ends either so readily, so 
well, or so permanently by the mere adherence to 
stated rules and the imitation of model questions, we 
are forced to resort to reasons and fundamental ex- 
planations. (Of course I am not now discussing the 
great mental advantages arising from demonstra- 
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tions, I am referring solely to the arithmetical ad- conoioston 
vantages which attend them.) ^°* *** 

In the case, therefore, of yoimg children therationale 
of arithmetic should not be strictly enforced. (1) Be- 
cause their reasoning powers are too imperfectly de- 
veloped to deal clearly with a science so abstract ; 
(2) because the objects sought for, correctness, quick- 
ness, permanency, &c., are in their case secured by 
the constant daily practice in working questions which 
they possess, by the quickness of thought, and by the 
strength and vividness of memory with which nature 
at that period has endowed them, as if it were to counter- 
balance their deficiencies in judging and reasoning.^ 

* The following remarks upon the connection of theory and 
practice are extracted chiefly from the Minutes of Council, 
and will prove valuable to the teachers : — 

Mr. Cook (1852-3, p. 386) says, 'There are two tendencies 
to be guarded against by school teachers. On the one hand, 
they are apt to give sums to be worked without previously 
taking care that the pupils understand the principles of the 
rule, or the mode of its application ; on the other hand, they 
sometimes occupy all the time devoted to this subject in oral 
explanations and questions. The former y&a the more pre- 
valent fault a few years since ; it left the children apathetic 
and uninteUigent, but not without a certain amount of 
mechanical dexterity in elementary rules, which is of great 
practical value to persons in their station of life. The Utter 
IS the more usual defect at present ; if not carefdUy watched 
and checked, it is to be feared that many boys who appear to 
be conversant with abstruse principles will leave school with- 
out having acquired the habit of careful and independent 
calculation, or the ability to make out accurate accounts. A 
just mixture of intelligent explanation and practical ap]^- 
cation ought to be insisted upon by school managers.' He 
adds, that from his own attention to the matter, ' most girls in 
the upper division can keep the accounts of a household, or 
retail business ; and that a large proportion of the boys can 
make accurate estimates of the quantity and expense of the dif- 
ferent kinds of work in which they are likely to be engaged.* 

Dr. Morrell (1861-2, p. 130) says, * The bare mechanical 
facility of dealing with figures is not to be despised, and is 
not always secured ; but it would be more easily imparted 
and more surely retained, if it rested upon a better knowledge 
than it commonly does of the first elements.' 

Mr. Fletcher (1846, vol, ii. p, 97) says, * Briefhess of time at 
school requires Uiat the principles should be of eaffy application, 
that the pupils should nave a technical use of number, as of 
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In aridnnedCyasmothercsflefl^weiinistproceedfiioin 
liie known to the unknown, firom the example to the 

langiuge, hq^amd tbeir concept i on of the rationale of the roles. 
Jrt mmst UmL sdenee, but it mugt not leave adenee behind^ 

Kr. Tbortdl (1847-S, t(^ iL p. 7) says^ *1 am fur firom 
frlimkifig that the reasons of the niles ought to be in all cases 
tsng^t to yoong children with the rules Aemselves. The 
lerene oider i^ipears in general tiie proper one : first, to 
ensure a fajniliaiitj with nmnbers, the ^mbcls for them, and 
tiie mode of dpsiling irith them, and to discuss the reasons for 
i^ familiarised operation. A teadier of knowledge and tact 
will, howerer, from the first make his instmctiMis in a suitable 
measn re int elligent.* 

Mr. Wilkinson concurs in this Tiew : tee 1866-7, p. 678. 

*1 do not en^ect boys,' says Mr. Kennedy (1849, toL ii 
p. 181), * to be Mb to master the principles befiire they haye 
acquired a good deal of e^)erience in the practice ; but when 
th^ hare got a certain amount of practical power in working 
tile rules, the principles should be more dwelt upon and ex- 
plained than they are.' (See also his remaiks in 1851-2, p. 693.) 

See also (1855-6, p. 647) Br. Woodford's B^rL 

Mr. Currie, in his ' Conunon School Education,' states the 
case yeiy clearly in the following words : — 

' Arithmetic is one of the three branches which have always 
found a place in secular school instruction ficom their in- 
strumentary character; Le. firom their having a distinctiye 
yalue as instruments in the business of life apart fix>m that 
which the acquisition of them may haye as educative pro- 
cesses. The power of using these intelligently is of higher 
value than any acquaintance with them which is merely 
practical: yet, so far should we be &om undervaluing the latter, 
that we must regard it as the immediate object of their being 
taught at all in schooL In different ways and degrees, how- 
ever, the study of these instruments may be made effective 
means of mental cultivation ; and as this does not interfere 
with, but rather promotes, the attainment of practical skill, 
the teacher should consider at every step how this higher 
end may likewise be attained. The substance of what has 
b^n said, so far as regards arithmetic, is this : that the 
teaching of it should be carried on with two ends in view, a 
special and a general ; the one to give the pupil skiU in com- 
putation, the other to strengthen the powers of his mind. The 
two, though distinct, must be aimed at simultaneously ; the 
one aiding, and testing the attainment o^ the other. If the 
teacher keep in view the special end alone, he may enable the 
pupil to make a good appearance under a superficial ex- 
amination, and fit him in a certain sense for entering on 
business, but he neglects the opportunity of enlarging his 
mind, and thereby of fitting lum for a more ii^uential 
position in business : if he aUow the general end t6 engross 
him too much, by failing to impress facility in using definite 
modes of procedure amidst the profusion of his exposition, he 
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rule. The true course appears to me to be this ; 
secure quickness and correctness of manipulation at 
all hazards, but while doing this impart as much ex- 
planation of principles as is fully within the compre- 
hension of the class. And at some future time, 
pointed out by their expertness in actual work, by 
their advance in years, and general knowledge, intro- 
duce them regularly to the study of all reasons and 
proofs, as they will then be in a position to imder- 
Btand fully and with ease what no amoimt of illus- 

may injure the pupil's prospects, irhilst he will certainly 
discredit his own method. 

*In every numerical process there are two things to be 
apprehended : the role which directs it, and the theory of 
which that rule is the expression. Both are necessary, and 
each should be taught with reference to the other ; the theory 
with a view to the rule, the rule as founded on the theory. And 
it is as much an exercise of intelligence to carry out the 
theory to the rule, as it is to trace the rule back to the theory. 
In expounding any process the teacher should first of aU lay 
before his pupils some familiar examples, from which they 
may be led to see the object of the process, and by analysis 
of which they may infer the elementary numerical opera- 
tions which must be combined to attain that object. When 
they can account for aU the steps of the combination, 
they know the theory of the process. The principle of 
teaching here assumed is identical with that sdready insisted 
on in ttie case of the other two instrumentary branches of 
reading and writing (§ 343). It enters into the very idea of 
teaching arithmetic intelligently that the pupils study the 
theory of the processes ; but here, as elsewhere, tie theory must 
be derived from the practice, the general from the particular, 
the unknown from the known. And this is what is done 
when the teacher first submits examples to his pupils within 
their experience, and, leading them to see what operations 
are required in these special cases, carries them along with 
him in evolving therefrom the procedure in the general case. 
"When the theory has been reached and impressed by a 
sufficiently wide induction of examples, it remains for him to 
show them how its conclusions may be embodied in a short 
handy formula for practical working, Le. to extract a con- 
venient rule from it. In passing on to which he must be 
careful to compare the full form of working necessary to 
reach the theory of the process with the shortened form of 
working directed by the rule: that they may see that the 
latter is not anything new or arbitrary, but either only a 
different setting down of the process for convenience' sake, op 
a shortened form in which certain elUpses of operation must 
be carried along in the mind of the operator.' 
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before the 
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How to 
explain. 



tration could have rendered clear or practically 
available before.' 

This does not, however, refer to any explanations 
necessary to make the pupils understand the use of 
each rule. For in every case the children should 
know what it is they are actually seeking, before 
they begin to seek for it — ^what it is they hope to 
arrive at by the processes they perform — and there- 
fore the use of each rule must be explained before 
the actual work, or at least conjointly with it, from 
the beginning. This is done not by the explanation 
of definitions or of technical terms, but by getting 
the children to apply the rule to such easy numbers 
as will allow of a verification of results by a reference 
to sensible objects. In addition, for instance, the 
addends should be at first small. Thus, 3 and 2 and 
7 make, when added together, 12. And of the truth 
of this the child can satisfy himself by a reference 
to books, slates, children, marbles, &c. When the 
addends are gradually extended, imtil at last the 
results cannot be conveniently tested, the child will 
still feel, that if he could test them, they would 
prove correct, and will see that by this rule he is 
enabled to tell without actual counting how many 
any number of objects would amoimt to if the 
separate groups were thrown into one. When asked 
* What is the sum of so and so ? ' he will soon be 
able to perceive that he is merely asked, * How many 
objects (units) would there be were they all counted 
together ? ' He thus learns what the use of the rule 
really is ; and is made familiar with the leading feet 
in addition, that the result is a number equal in 
value to all the nimibers added, that is, that it con- 
tains as many units as all the others, and that it 
contains no more. 

The terms * added together' and *sum' do not 
appear technical, owing to their very frequent use 
in common conversation, but they are in reality 
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technical, and very few diildren really understand 
them unless they are explained as above. 

The use of the other rules can be explained in the 
same way. Nor will this present any difficulty to 
children, especially to those taught the composition of 
the tables upon the principle already required by me. 

Teachers must not confound explanations of terms Ezpiana- 
with explanation of processes, principles, and uses of not to be 
the rules. They are essentially distinct. They ^^"^^^ 
shoidd also take care to convey their explanations 
in all cases briefly, and in correct and precise words, 
remembering that lecturing fatigues and produces 
inattention, and that a command of an easy, familiar, Language to 
and exact language, with a power of illustration **<^®*'»*^' 
suited to young children^ is essentially necessary to 
success. 

In dealing with explanations of processes, remem- Ezpiana- 
ber that many children work by model examples, fluently 
even after explanations have been given by the ^^^^^' 
teacher and correctly understood. They have a ten- 
dency to forget the theory and to recur to the way 
in which the rules were first learned. This can only be 
checked by a constant reference to it, and as time 
will not sometimes allow of this in the ordinary way, 
it will sometimes be found advisable to take up each 
rule, and without actually working the questions, 
make the pupils explain how they ought to be 
worked, and account for each step fully. This can 
be done as often as seems necessary. 

Before concluding my remarks upon the Simple Teachers 
Rules, I may suggest, for the guidance of the teacher their own 
not only here but upon other inatters, that he should "^^^^^ 
occasionally drop his own peculiar functions and take • 
up those of an examiner or inspector. He should 
try his children by proper test questions, to see how 
much they really know of what he has taught them, 
and how far they are able to make use of their 
knowledge. 
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In arithmetic these test questions should be so 
framed as to afford no hint from their phraseology 
either as to what rule they come imder, or as to how 
the application of the rule ought to be effected. There 
should always be a margin to exercise the child's in- 
genuity, for by this means alone is the test suffi- 
ciently searching. Besides, by such questions the 
mind of the child is improved, while the pleasure he 
experiences at success encourages him to proceed. 

The following are examples of such questions upon 
the Simple Rules : — 

1. I had 560 apples, and I got 50, how many had 
I then ? 

2. A man puts into a bank 600Z., 780Z. and 950/., 
how much money did the banker receive in all from 
him? 

3. By how much is 30401 greater than 4006 ? 

4. If I had 4600 pears, and gave away 209, how 
many have I yet ? 

5. 1000 persons travelled in a train ; 50 in 1st 
class, 21 in 2nd, how many travelled in 3rd? 

The words add and subtract being omitted because 
they suggest the rule. The same principle applies 
to the rules of multiplication and division. 

It is a good plan to ask questions in one rule in 
terms of another. Thus : — 

What number should be added to 420 to make it 
equal to 781 ? 

If you put down 980 twelve times and add them, 
what will be the result ? 

How often can I subtract 82 from 9060 ? 

When pupils are in desks, they can depend upon 
the questions contained in their text-books, but when 
on the floor they must solve questions solely of the 
master's own framing — questions designed not only 
to teach arithmetic, but to test the teaching. The 
master must therefore acquire the habit of framing 
the questions quickly, and of joining them ririlfaUy 
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with the every day life of his pupils, so that he may 
endow arithmetic fix)m the commencement with a life 
and purpose intelligible to the children, and thus 
obtaLn for it a ready acceptance. 

Dean Dawes advocates questions of this kind very 
strongly in his * Hints ; ' to that work I refer the 
teachers for some valuable suggestions, and for some 
neat examples of the questions themselves. 

Compound Eules. 

All arithmetic is but different applications of the au arith- 

principles and rules treated of in the preceding pages. th«appu»? 

Hence we learn two things, (1) the vast importance Sas^i^^'** 

of making pupils thoroughly £imiliar with those at ^^J^^, 

the outset, and (2) of showing the peculiar connection Two leaBons 

- i-i tobe learned 

existing between them and each new rule. from this. 

Each of the advanced rules resembles some of the 

Simple Eides, but each has an element peculiar to it- Exact agree- 

self Good teaching requires, therefore, that with every Smpie b^ 

new rule the child should clearly see (1) its exact ^t^^J^ 

agreement with the Simple Bules, and (2) when the *^® ^^ ®^ 
difference begins and in what it consists. 

So far as the Compound Eules are concerned this is connection 

easy. Let us find, for example, the sum of £66 simple and 

145. Sd., £15 135. 9^., and £10 25. 6c?., employing, g^^^ 

however, the rule of Simple Addition only. The v^Bhua. 
work will stand thus : — 



£ 


5. 


d. 


66 


14 


8 


15 


13 


9 


10 


2 


6 



91 29 23 

The result being £91 295. and 23^. 

It is clear, however, that 23 pence consists of one 
shilling and eleven pence ; and, therefore, that £91 
295. and 23d, can be expressed £91 305. and lid. ; 
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and, again, as" 30 shillings is equivalent to £1 
and lOs., the same amount maj be expressed 
£92 lOs. lid. 
e redno- "W'e thus see that until we commence the reduction 

a is tike 

wtnexoeat of the pence to shillings, and of the shillings to 
les. pounds, we employ the Simple Rules only. This 

reduction is, therefore, the new element, and it is to 
it, of course, that the child's attention should be 
chiefly directed. He should know how to perform 
it expeditiously and correctly, and also why he 
performs it. 

The * why ' is clearly to comply with the usual and 
convenient method of speech employed when speak- 
ing of money ; and to gain expedition and correctness 
the child may at first be allowed to express the 
equivalents on the slate according to the following 
method : — 



£ 


8. 


d. 


66 


14 


8 


15 


13 


9 


10 


2 


6 


91 


???? 




1 


11 


1 


9 





£92 


10 


11 



The 23 is scored out and Is.'llrf. put for it; the 
29 is then scored out and its equivalent substituted, and 
the whole are added together to pix)duce j^92 105. lid. 
But the sooner he begins to perform the operation 
mentally the sooner will he acquire the necessary 
quickness. 
TiyoaUed Compound Rules thus consist of two or more 
ales. questions in Simple Rules, and it is from this fact 

that they are so called. Decimal coinage, and 
decimal weights, &c., would get rid altogether of 
Compound Rules, as in decimals the reduction is 
already made. 
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All my remarks upon quickness, neatness, me- Special in- 
chanical aids, proofs, <&c., apply to the Compound abontper- 
Rules equally as to the Simple Rules. It is only neces- J^^^d 
sary to state ; (1.) That in adding the shillings' column "^i.) 
it is better to add the units by themselves, placing the J^Je iS ao 
units of the sum down as in simple addition, and 
then to add up the tens, dividing the result by two, 
putting down what is over, if anything, than to add 
all into one sum and find how many pounds are in it. 
(2.) In adding ferthings, it is incorrect to repeat the (2.) 
word farthings often, as is the usual custom; thus repeat the 
instead of saying, for instance, * three &rthings and **"**™*^ 
one farthing are four farthings, and two farthings are 
six ferthings,' we should say simply, 'three and 
one are four, and two are six ^rthings.' 

(3.) In dividing by small numbers, such as 9 or 12, («•) 
Long Division is not to be employed. This appears divUion in 
an unnecessary caution, but the fact is that Long small man- 
Division is almost universally employed in such cases 
instead of Short Division. 

Suppose, for instance, it was required to divide 
£119 Ids. lid. by 12. The way usually met with is 
as follows : — The child says ' 12 into 119 gives 9, and 
11 over.' The 9 he puts down under the poundE^ 
and the 11 he places in some other part of the slate, 
multiplying it by 20, and dividing the product by 12. 
By these operations he gets 19, and 11 over. The 
19 he puts under the shillings, and the 11 he 
writes in some part of the slate to be multiplied 
and divided as before. He rubs out the portions 
not required, and retains the results merely. But this 
is not Short Division, for, as has been abeady ex* 
plained (see page 229), the operations of Short Division 
are mentaL It is in reality Long Division, as is easily 
seen by comparing the parts rubbed out with the se- 
veral portions of the work when actually performed by 
that rule ; but it is the worst form of Long Division, 
for it is devoid of regular arrangement. 

M 
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anaeoffhis Cliildreii are induced to perfbrm the questions 

^^' thus from the difficulty thej experience in multiplying 

by 20, and in diyiding, when large, the products 

80 obtained. The best way to remedy this is to 

teach them to diyide somewhat as follows : — 

**idit. (^'^ ^^ ^^ 119, 9 times and 11 over, put down 

the 9 only. 

(2.) 11 times 20 are 220 (11. times 2 being 22), 
and 19 are 289. Thus &r they will readily go. 

(3.) Instead of saying ' 12 into 239/ teach them 
to say * 12 into 23,' putting down the one in its proper 
place, and then * 12 into 119,' placing the 9 of the 
quotient beside the 1, giving as a result 19 shillings, 
with 11 over, &c. 

Practice will make them perfect at this ; but in 

order that they may be induced to practise it, the 

master must at first insist upon their holding their 

slates in such a position that he can see what they 

write upon them. 

rofidency To entitle a child to pass as knowing the Com- 

mpoand pound Rules, he should be able to explain the terms 

^' employed, and to answer test questions similar to 

those given under the head of Simple Rules ; as, for 

instance, ^ How often can I take 4«. Sd» from 

£12 6s. 7d: 

' If 12 cows cost j£400 16a. Sd,, how much did one 
cost ?' 

' Three men lodge jS500 lOs. %d, m bank, one man 
gets one share of it, another two shares, and the 
other three, how much did each getP* 

In such cases the child's isigenuity is taxed to find 
out whether he should multiply cir divide, add or 
subtract, and it is by the decision at which he arrives 
that his real knowledge of arithmetic must be judged. 
iucHon. 1^6 rule of Reduction can present but little dif- 

ficulty if the pupils know the tables thoroughly. I 
would merely suggest that, in the earlier exercises, 
they should reduce each part separately, and then 
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add them, to form the true answer. Thus, suppose 
it were required to bring £30 155. 6d, to pence, it 
would be better to bring the £30 to pence first, then 
the 15s., and to add the results to the Qd, 

In Reduction there are two things which the chil- 
dren have to consider: (1) whether they ought 
to multiply or divide; and (2) by what? The 
first will be decided by the nature of the ques- 
tion — ^whether it be required to change the name 
to a higher name, or to a lower — and the second 
by the tables, 1£ I want to bring 3 cwt. to qrs. 
I must multiple/ J because the name is lower; and 
I must multiply by 4, in preference to 6, 7 or 
any other number, because there being 4 qrs. in 
1 cwt., there will be four times as many qrs. as there 
are cwts. 

All changes in Reduction are in form and not in 
value, and therefore the terms multiply and divide 
are used peculiarly in this rule. This peculiarity 
will require the master's explanation. 



Pboportion. 



Proportion in arithmetic, or the Rule of Three, is what the 
the application of the previous rules to the discovery ^^S^jJ £^' 
of a number, which shall have a given relation to 
another. In this rule the numerical value of the 
relation, or ratio, is not expressly stated ; it is merely 
said to be the same as that which exists between two 
given numbers. Thus, instead of asking, * How much 
is three times twelve V the question is put in Pro- 
portion thus : — * Find a number which shall have 
the same relation to 12 that 3 has to 1, or 9 to 3, 
&c. ? ' The first is a mere question in Simple 
Multiplication, the second is a question in Proportion^ 
but they come to the same thing exactly. 

The new element in proportion, therefore, is to New dement 

h2 
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find the multipliery for when this is found the question 
is reduced to the Simple or Compound rules. 

The multiplier is always the reciprocal of the value 
of the ratio. To find the multiplier we must, there- 
fore, be able to find the value of the ratio. Nothing 
however is easier. We have merely to divide the 
first term of the ratio by the second. Thus the value 
of the ratio of 2 to 8 is 2 divided by 8, or |^, and of 
8 to 2 is 8 divided by 2, or 4. 

If the previous question were worded somewhat thus, 
what I have said might be more clearly perceived :■ — 

* Find a number which is as many times greater 
than 12, as 6 is greater than 2 ? ' To solve this 
it is clearly necessary to find how many times 6 
is greater than 2, and this is clearly but a question 
in Simple Division ; 6 divided by 2 gives 3 for the 
number of times. The qiiestion, therefore, stands 
thus : — * Find a number which shall be 3 times 
greater than 12 ?* which is, of course, an easy ques- 
tion in Multiplication. 

The exact difference, therefore, between Multi- 
plication and Proportion is that in the prior rule 
the multiplier is actually given, whereas in the 
latter the elements only for finding it are given. 

As those elements are, however, sometimes so 
placed in the question that they are not immediately 
detected, it is necessary first to discover them. The 
rules which guide us in this matter refer to what is 
technically called the statement of the question, or 
the just and orderly arrangement of the terms to he 
operated on. 

They are as follows : — 

(1.) Put in the right-hand comer of the slate that 
term which is of the same name as the term required. 

(2.) Place the greater of the two remaining terms 
to the leil of it when the required term should be 
greater than that already placed, and put the less 
term in that place when the revet^e is thie case. 

(3.) Put the remaining term in to the lefl of that. 
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The term to the right hand is technically said to 
be in the third place (though ^rsf placed), that in the 
middle is said to be in the second place, and the 
other in \he first. 

It is usual to separate the first term from the Harks of 
second by two dots, and the second from the third by ^p*"**"*"* 
four dots, but so far as the actual working of the 
rule goes, any other division would be quite as good. Not eeaen- 
These marks are used in reference to the theory of 
proportion, and are convenient when treating of it. 

We should be guided in stating a question solely Mechanical 
by these rules : — ^All mechanical forms founded on stato^t to 
forms of expression, such as * How much,' * What ^»^<>*^«^- 
will,* &c., should be scrupulously avoided. 

The object of the above rules is simply to find out object of 
what term should be first, and what second, so that ^***®°*®°*- 
the true multiplier can be discovered. We proceed 
first by eliminating one term, which is called the 
third, and by this we find what terms should occupy 
the two other places, but we do not yet discover 
which of the two should go first, or second. The 
next two steps clear up this difficulty. 

The position of the third term is not material, podtion of 
so far as the working of a question in arithmetic ^^^J^i, 
goes; but to the right of the others is foimd to 
be the best place, as it is its true place among the 
four proportionals. 

Whenever the two first terms and their proper order When 'state- 
are easily detected, it is obvious, firom the above re- called for. 
marks, that there is scarcely any necessity for a 
formal statement. Questions like the following : — * 

* If one article cost £12 65. 8<?., what will 10 cost ? ' 

* If eleven articles cost 5^14 65. 8c/. what will one cost V 
are mere questions in Cilompound Eules. To make a 
regular statement before solving them, is simply 
waste of time. In fact, such questions should never 
occur under the rule of Proportion in a proper work 
t)n arithmetic.^ 

> See McLeod's Solutions of Questions by First Principles. 
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In many other cases, also, statement will be found 
unnecessary, as the pupils will be able to change the 
questions by reasoning on the terms, so as to bring 
them into the Compound Rules. 

Thus, *If 6 yards cost 24s. how much will 11 
cost?' The pupil may say, *I want the price of 
11, and this I could easily get, if I had the price of 
one. I am given the price of 6 and can find the 
price of one firom that. I will divide by 6 to get 
the price of one, and then multiply by 11.' He 
will readily and correctly reason thus after a little 
time, especially if he has been frequently practised on 
questions like those above. 

Or, he may say, * If 6 yards cost 245. then 11 times 
6 cost 11 times 24s. or 264s. Then, if 11 x 6 cost 
264s., 11 itself must cost one-sixth of this ? ' ^ 

In some cases, before the multiplier can be foxmd, 
* a process' in addition to the ' statement' is necessaiy. 
When the terms found are not of the one name we 
must bring them to it. This is clearly necessary ; 
for how could I tell, for instance, how many times 
£1 is greater than 2d,, unless I brought both to 
pence, &c., and imless I could tell this, I could not 
find, as already explained, the true multiplier. 

It also happens sometimes that it is difficult to 
deal with the multiplier thus found, and plans have 
been adopted to get rid of the difficulty. These, 
however, do not change in any way the real nature 
of the rule. 

(1.) The chief of these consists in employing the 
fractional division instead of the actual quotient; 
thus, * If 5 tons cost jfflO 10s. bd, what will 7 cost ? ' 
The true multiplier is clearly If, but as this is 
somewhat troublesome to deal with, we multiply 
by J in its place. 

(2.) Another method consists in finding first the 

* Min. of Council, 1845-6, voL ii p. 30, note*; and 
1847-8, voL i. p. 6, note f. 
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price of one article and then of the required price of one, 

*^ , ^ ihenofthe 

number. given 

Thus, to solve the above question we find the '*""**'• 
price of one article "hj dividing hj 5, and then of 7 
by multipbpig this quotioit by 7. As^ for instance :-— 
Cost of 5 ton8=j£10 10 5 

„ 1 ton = g =£2 2 1 

„ 7 tonsss cost of 1 ton multiplied by 7 
=£2 2 Ix7=jei4 14 7 
This is clearly but another form of No. 1, as it is but 
another way of multiplying by the fraction {^. 

(3.) The ordinary rule of multiplying the third (s.) 
term by the second, and dividing by the first, is also ^^^^ 
clearly nothing but an example of No. L h^^^ 

The work by each of the waya would be as j!^£^^* 
follows : — tiw fl"t. 

, ExampleBlij 

By the ^en^aZ method. By variation 1. each method. 

£ 8. d. £ 8, d. 

10 10 6 X If 10 10 5 

1* 7 

10 10 6 (product by 1). 5)73 12 11 
5)21 10 14 14 7 

4 4 2 (product by f ). 



j£14 14 7 (sum of products). 
By variation 2. By variation 3. 

£ 8, d. 
5)10 10 5 Same as variation 1. 

2 2 1 
7 



£14 14 7 



That by variation 2 is clearly the simplest. The 
figures are smaller, and the work will therefore be 
not only more quickly executed but more correctly 
also. This should be made use of therefore where- 
ever practicable, in preference to any of the othera. 
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(See on this subject Mr. Moselej's Report, Min. of 
Council, 1845-46, vol. ii. note to p. 30 ; and again, 
1847, vol. i. note to p. 6.) 

In working by the ordinary rule, there are two pro- 
cesses which are sometimes made use of that render 
the work more easy and expeditious, but they are 
adopted solely for this purpose, and are therefore 
by no means essentials of the rule itself. I mean the 
'reduction of the third term,' and 'cancelling.' 
Take such a question as this: — ^If 346 sheep cost 
^100 128. Sd, what will 4004 cost ? To multiply 
£100 12s. 8c?. by 4004 woyld take too many Victors. 
It is therefore much better to reduce the money to 
pence and multiply by simple rules ; but in many 
other questions it is by no means required or correct 
to do so. I regret to find, however, that it is almost 
universally gone through, and therefore, o£ course, it 
is adopted,in many cases, very absurdly and thought- 
lessly. The fact is, that when the first and second 
terms are small — easy to use in multiplication or 
division — ^the ^eduction of the third term is a waste 
of time. Thus, to solve the question, if 5 cows cost 
£10 10s. bd. how much will 11 cost? how very 
absurd it is to go through the following work, 

£5 : 11 : : £10 10 5 

20 

210" 
12 



2525 
11 

6)27775 

12)5555 



2,0)46,2 11 



£23 2 11 



when the same result can be found by simply multi- 
plying by 11 and dividing by 5, as thus : — 



CASCELUNa* 


jfilO 10 


5 






11 


5)115 


14 


7 


£23 


2 


11 
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And not only more simply and more quickly, but 
also more correctly, for the less the number of figures 
the smaller is the chance of error. 

The second process is called ' ciCncelling/ and con- y^j^^ ^^j^. 
sists in reducing the terms to smaller ones by dividing <*ii*^ *«• 
in accordance with certain rules. We can cancel any po^ it i« to 

oe per- 

multiplier with any divisor, but not two multipliers formed, 
with each other. We cannot cancel the Idiird term 
with the second, but we can cancel any other pair of 
terms. This depends upon the nature effractions, and 
can be easily explained to children. The chief thing 
to convince them of is, that no change is made in 
the value of the real multiplier. 

Cancelling should not always be resorted to, even When it 
when possible. The division must be evident, else be adopted, 
it would be more expeditious to avoid cancelling S^"^**^ 
altogether. Thus, if the ntmibers are 4 and 8, 3 
and 9, 9 and 27, the advantage of cancelling is 
manifest ; but if the numbers are 182 and 195, no 
cancelUng should take place, for although both are 
divisible by 13, yet it would take more time to dis- 
cover this than to actually multiply and divide by 
them. In f&ct, as the object of the process is to save 
time, it ought only to be adopted when that object 
can be secured — in feet, it not only ought to be 
adopted then, but it is wrong to neglect it ; but when 
its adoption is likely to cause delay, it is equally 
wrong to put it in force. 

When the third term has been multiplied by the Thenaifleof 
first, and divided by the second, we get a result "^** 
which has the same name as the Idiird term if not 
reduced, or has the name to which it was reduced, ^^y ^^g^^ 

.When we do reduce the third term during the ^d^JSfSS 

k3 
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working of the question, the answer is generally 
reduced back again to agree with the denominations 
which that term originally possessed, but this is only 
necessary when usage requires a particular form of 
expression. 

The rules, as now stated, may be thus summed 
up :— 

1. State the question. 

2. Eeduce the first and second terms to the same 
name, if they are not already so. 

3. Reduce the third term if it consists of difierent 
denominations, and if at the same time the other terms 
are large. 

4. Cancel. 

5. Multiply the third by the second and divide 
by the first. 

6. Seduce the result to the terms required by 
common usage. 

And with regard to these, we may thus sum up 
what has been already advanced. 

1. Statement is not always necessary, and should 
not be used in many questions. 

2. The reduction of the third term, when the first 
and second are small, is incorrect in theory, and 
productive of error in results. 

3. Cancelling to be advantageous must be apparent. 

4. The third term may be divided often by the 
first before being multiplied by the second, and this 
method is generally easier than any other. 

5. The result needs reducing <mly when usage 
requires a different form of expression. 

The ordinary proof of proportion consists in mul- 
tiplying the answer by the first term, and testing 
whether the product thus obtained is the same as 
that already obtained by midtiplying the third by the 
second. This is not a good test of correctness, for if 
the division by the first term be correct, the product 
of it and the fourth will be the same as the product 
already found of the third and second, no matter 
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how incorrect that product may be. The best proof Best proof, 
is to divide the first bj the second, and the third by 
the fourth, and if the quotients agree the work is true. 

Up till this time I have kept away as much as pos- Theoryof 
sible from the theory of proportion ; I have treated the S^saSyf 
subject chiefly as a mere arithmetical rule, labour- 
ing to show its connection with multiplication (of 
which it is a variation), and by what means the 
results ought to be arrived at ; but to imderstand the 
rule frilly, and the reasons of several of the processes, 
it is necessary to know the theory of proportion. 

Proportion deals with ratios. To imderstand it, Proportion 

, - . deals with 

therefore, we must clearly understand what is meant ratios, 
by ratio. Ratio is the relation which exists be- 5*!***^ 

■^ defined* 

tween two numbers of the same hind. The parts in 
italics are important, though generally left out by 
many persons when called upon to define this term. 
Hence, if two terms are placed together of different 
names, no ratio can exist between them, even if the 
sign of the ratio be used. .It is on this account that, 
in ^ stating ' the questicm, we place the terms in such 
a way that the first and second should be of one 
name, and the third and fourth. 

We must never forget that in talking of ratio we in toiUn^i)! 
are really talking of 9i. fraction, "When we say, for S^jJ'toS? 
instance, the ratio of 3 to 4, we really are speaking S«!^ 
of the fraction f . Again, when we say that one 
ratio is equal to another, we merely say that one 
fraction is equal to another. As, for instance, when 
we say that the ratio of 3 to 4 is equal to the ratio 
of 6 to 8, all that in reality we assert is, that 
the fraction f is equal to the fraction |- ; a statement 
which can be easily verified by any one who has 
already learned Fractions. 

When this is not clearly borne in mind, the nature ^^^ ^ ^^ 
of proportion is tmintelligible. Proportion is de- JJ^Si?^ 
fined as the equality of ratios. It is bettw to define proportum 

. . fully. 

it as ' a statement that one ratio is equal to another,' 

or, if we allude to what is called compoxmd proporUon. 
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proportion, * to several.' This statement is not made 
in words, but in signs ; two dots being used for the 
ratios, and four dots for the equality. These four 
dots might therefore be expressed by the ordinary 
sign of equality =. 

The following eicpressions are all equivalent : — 

(1.) 3 : 4 : : 6 : 8 

(2.) 3:4=6:8 

(3.) The ratio of 3 to 4 is equal to the ratio of 

6 to 8. 
(4.) The value of the ratio of 3 to 4 is equal to 

the value of the ratio of 6 to 8. 

(5.) i = % 

(6.) As 3 is to 4 so is 6 to 8. 

The last is the most objectionable. The fifth leads 
to the least misconception of what is really stated, 
and forms the best test of its accuracy. 

Those who know that the expressions 

3 : 4 : : 6 : 8 and 

are equivalent, and who imderstand some little of 
fractions, will have no difficulty in seeing that * the 
product of the means (or middle terms) is equal to 
the product of the extremes,* for by the nature of 
factions 3 times 8 is equal to 6 times 4, these 
numbers being numerator and denominator alter- 
nately of equal fractions. 

This principle, so often quoted in this Rule, and 
upon which the proof of proportion already given 
rests, should be fully understood. The following 
may serve as good test questions upon it : — 

Given the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd terms, to find the 4th. 
%j^ By what terms would you multiply and divide ? 

Given the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th terms, to find the 1st. 
By what terms would you multiply and divide ? 

Given the 3rd, 4th, and Ist terms, to find the 2nd. 
Bj what terms would you multiply and divide ? 
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(riven the 1st, 2n(l, and 4th terms, to find the 3rd. 
By what terms would you multiply and divide ? 

Or, given the Ist, 2nd, and 4th, how would you 
state the question so as to find the 3rd ? &c. 

From this principle also, it is easy to see that a a questioii 
question in proportion resolves itself into the fol- ttoniaeqiii 
lowing simple question : — an ea«y 

qneetionin 

* Given the product of two terms, and one of diviaioni 
them, to find the other?' For you are given the 
product of the first and fourth (being the same as 
the product of the second and third), and you are 
given the first. The fourth term is therefore easily 
found by division. 

When, pupils have learned the theory, they should 
be called upon to account for each of the processes 
in the actual working of the question. Several 
statements should be placed before them, and they 
should be called upon to say which is' wrong and 
why, an<i which is right and why. They should 
also be required to enimciate the statement in full. 
Thus, if 6 cows cost £40, what will 7 cost ? Instead 
of saying, as 6 is to 7 so is £40, they should be 
required to say, as 6 cows is to 7 cowSy so is the 
price of 6 cows (£40) to the price of 7 cows. And 
when the answer is got, they should firequently form 
with it and the other three terms a regular propor- 
tion properly stated and arranged, in order that they 
may see that it was a fourth term they were looking 
for. Again, the pupils should be tested occasionally 
in writing. Very ofi;en they may express themselves 
pretty fairly vivd voce, and yet fiiil in putting the 
rule clearly in writing. 

Again : as the rule is called the Rule of Three, 
many pupils think that when three terms are given 
it must be adopted. I have already shown when it 
ought not. But I have ofiien met with even ad- 
vanced boys who tried to solve such questions as 
these by the rule :— ' I went to the Mr to buy sis; 
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COWS, but finding them too dear I bongbt but four, 
giving for each £10 ; how much money did I expend ? 
' A man earns 15^. a week, gives 25. 6d, a week to a 
savings' bank; how much will he have saved in 
four weeks ? * ^ 
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Practice. 

By this rule we solve, without a 'statement,' 
certain questions in proportion, chiefly those where 
imity occurs in the first term, as where it is reqiiired 
to find the price of several commodities when the 
price of one of them is given. It is called practice 
because it is a collection of the methods actually 
practised by merchants in their ordinary calcula- 
tions. 

This rule is rendered easier than proportion, chiefly 
by the use of what are called tables of aliquot parts. 
In order, therefore, to gain true facility it is necessary 
to commit these tables fully to memory. In an- 
swering upon them the pupils must exhibit the same 
quickness and correctness as were shown to be essen- 
tial in the tables of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, &c. No child can be supposed to be proficient 
who cannot answer rapidly and correctly such vivd 
voce questions as the following : — ^What parts would 
you take for 15^., 10s,, 9s. Sd., 6s. Ad., Ss. 2d. ? 
1 qr. and 4 lbs. 7 2 oz. 3 dwts. ? &c., the answers 
given being in each case the most suitable parts. 
They should also be able to use the complement 
instead of the number itself, as in taking parts for 
3s. 4td, th ey should deal with 6*. Sd. — ^the differ- 
ence between it and £1, or, as it is called, its com- 
plement ; but, like cancelling in proportion, and * &c- 
toring ' in division, they must not only know how 
to do this, but when to avoid it. 

> See on this Minutes of Council, 1851-2, p. 1014; 1855-6, 
pp. 646 and 647 ; 1857, p. 654 ; and Currie, p. 424 (Common 
School Education). 
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Each distinct rule in practice is designed to iacili- ck>imeotion 
tete some one or more of the operations required in ^S^n 
the rule of proportion. No child can, therefore, be S[J2,^^"*°" 
said to understand this rule fully who cannot show 
what are the exact steps in proportion it renders im- 
necessary or more easy. In order to teach them this 
they should be called upon frequently to solve the 
same question by both rules, and to compare the two 
processes. In a good treatise on arithmetic, the rules how to 
of practice should be classified in accordance with ^Jj^*^ 
the connection that each has with the rule of proper- praoti<»« 
tion ; and in teaching these rules the master should 
make the arrangement, when not already made for 
him by the author. 

To explain more fully what I mean, take the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

What is the price of 14 lbs. of tea at 120^. per 
cwt.? 

What. is the price of 2qrs. and 14 lbs. at 505. 
per cwt. ? 

The statement of these questions, if solved by 
proportion, would be— • 

cwt. qrs, lbs. «. 

1 : 14 : : 120, and 

1 : 2 14 : : 50 

To solve each it is necessary (1) to reduce the 
first and second to one name ; (2) to multiply the 
third by the fi*action formed of the first and second ; 
(3) to reduce the answer to pounds sterling. But 
in practice the use of aliquot parts enables us to dis- 
pense with the formal reduction of the terms to one 

qn. Ibt. 

24-14 

name. We deal with the iSractibn — -I- ^rather 

1 cwt. 

7 
than with the fraction — - — ^by separating it into 

2 14 

— X ] and by the tables of aliquot parts, we 

1 cwt. 1 cwt. 
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know that these are equal to ^ and -J^th respectively ; 
we therefore multiply the bOs, by ^ and by ^, and 
add the results, reducing to pounds sterling as above. 
The difference therefore between practice and pro- 
portion, in these questions, is both the same ; that is, 
in Practice we take a short way of finding the mul- 
tiplier. 

Take again the following question : — 

112 lbs. at 4:d, per lb. 

The statement, when Ihe question is solved by the 

rule of Proportion, is : — 

1 : 112 : : 4, and the work would be 

112' 
4 X , which would give the answer in pence ; 

or — X -rp-, which would give the answer in shil- 

1 112 

lings. This is equivalent to - x ' and this again 

u 1 

to 

112^3 

"We are therefore saved in Practice the multiplica- 
tion by the firaction, and we use an easier way of 
reducing the third term to shillings. This question 
is therefore distinct from those above, and should 
come under a different classification. 

Take again 40 lbs. at Is, 6d. per lb. 

The statement here is : — 

1 : 40 : : 1*. 6d., and the work is 

1 /;, ^40_40xl5. . 40x6(/. 40xl5...^ , 
Is. 6a, x Y = — - — H = — - — + 40 x ^s. 

Practice, therefore, enables us to multiply the third 
by the second in an easy way. 

The other rules have all special peculiarities 
which it would be too long to investigate here, nor 
is it necessary to investigate them, as the above ex- 
amples sufiiciently make clear the principle of classi- 
fication for which I contend, and the method of 
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explaining the connection between each rule and 
proportion, which I say is so essential to all who aim 
at proper proficiency in practice. I may only ob- 
serve that the questions are in many arithmetics 
very injudiciously grouped imder different rules, in 
order, I believe, to make them more easily tmder- 
stood, but in my opinion this multiplication of rules 
is very incorrect and confusing. 

For instance, the following rules are all separate : ™''*®®° 
To find the price of cwts., qrs., and lbs., @ £1 per be reduced 

. to one. 

CWt. 

To find tiie price of tons, cwts., qrs., @ £1 per ton. 

To find the price of acres, roods, perches, @ £1 per 
acre. * 

To find the price of yds., qrs., nls., @ £1 per yd. 

To find the price of oz., dwts., grs., @ £1 per oz. 

To find the price of tons, bags, cwts., @ £1 per 
ton. 

To find the price of tuns, hhds., gal., @ £1 per tun. 

To find the price of barrels, st., lbs., @ £1 per 
barrel. 

To find the price of furlongs, per,, yds., @ £1 per 
furlong. 

To find the price of furlongs, chains, per., @ £1 
per furlong. 

To find the price of years, months, weeks, @ £X 
per year. 

To find the price of hundreds, scores, articles, @ 
£1 per himdred. 

To find the price of reams, quires, sheets, @ £X 
per ream. 

&c. All tiiese are clearly alike in character, and 
when separated we are obliged to remember the 
multipliers in each case. They should all be solved 
by the following general rule, which aims at show- 
ing the child how to find the multipliers instead of 
telling him what these multipliers are. Bule :— - 

(a) Under whatever the denomination is which is ™*1^* 

^ ^ stated. 
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said to cost £1^ place the figure 1 for multiplier ; 
(b) to find what multiplier should be placed under 
the next denomination, say, ' If one of the first 
denomination cost £1, what will one of this deno- 
nunation cost ?* — the answer will be the multiplier 
sought; (c) to find the next multiplier act in the 
same way; (d) finally, when all the multipliers 
have been found, multiply the terms of the given 
quantity by their respective multipliers, * carrying ' 
as in Ck)mpoTmd Multiplication. 

This one rule saves the thirteen above and several 
others; for when the principle is once known, its 
extension is very easy to questions where the price 
is not at £t. If the price were £2 per cwt, for 
instance, the multipliers would be £2 28, 4^c?., or, 
at £S per ton, they are £3 Ss, 9d.j &c. 
Shop What are called ' bills of parcels,' or ' shop ac- 

coimts,' come tmder the head of Practice, though 
most of them should be solved by the CJompound 
Eules. No class of questions is more practical than 
these, and none more neglected or more loosely 
solved. In many cases they are so much tmattended 
to, that it is not unusual to meet with boys working 
Progression, Position, &c., unable to compute the 
amoimt, or test the accuracy, of a small bill ; or, if 
able, they do so by such long methods as cover the 
slate with figures. 

For instance, if required to find what is 4^ yds. 
@ Is, 6d, per yard, 5| yda @ 10^ per yard, 
and 9^ @ 28, 6d, each, they either fail completely 
or else they work out each separately on the slate, 
putting down every figure and rubbing out when 
the result is obtained. Instead of this, they should 
adopt the following plan : — 

£ 8, d, £ 8, d. 
4^ yds. @ Is, 6<f. per yard= 6 1 q g q 
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£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

5 [O 4 9^ 
2iJ 
9J „ ®28.6d. „ = 1 2 6 1^ 3 jj 

^yJ 

£1 14 8 

The price of 4 yds. @ Is, Qd. per yard is calcu- 
lated mentally and put down ; then the price of ^ yd. 
at 1«. Qd, per yard is also calculated mentally and 
put imder it ; the two are then added into one sum 
(6s. 9d,), and put opposite the price of the 4^ yards. 
In the same way the others are calculated, first by 
parts, and then the parts are united to form the price 
of the whole. Time is saved by this means, because the 
operations are made in the mind and not on the slate. 

Throughout the entire course arithmetic ought to to be more 
be made more practical than what it is. Mr. Jenkins, ?"<**<»*• 
in his report to the Education Commissioners of 
1861, says, * One of the most marked defects in teach- 
ing this branch was the non-practical character of 
the arithmetical exercises. In a very large pro- 
portion of even the public schools questions for 
working were given in a form which had not the 
slightest analogy to, and could not form the least 
possible preparation for, the application of arithmetic 
to the business of practical life ; e.g., in " addition of 
money" I found that the finishing exercises were 
composed of eight, or at most ten lines, of such 
amounts as :^540,976, instead of being, as they 
imdoubtedly ought to be, long columns of twenty or 
thirty numbers of two or three figures each only.' * 

The pupils attending the ordinary primary school Katmeof 
are destined afterwards to be clerks, artisans, farmers, ^S^S, 
laboiu'ers^ &c., and, therefore, the arithmetic taught 

> Education Commission, 1861-2, voL ii. p. 667, 
See also Min. of Council, 1847, voL i. p. 34; 1867, pp. 263 
and 889 ; 1869-60, pp. 30, 87, and 179. 
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should deal with the addition of long columns of 
money, such as are met with in ordinary merchants* 
transactions, with shop bills, with estimates of the 
earnings of labouring men at so much per piece or 
per day, with costs of materials, values of work when 
perfected as compared with the expense of pro- 
duction, with the purchase and sale of agricultural 
commodities, of oats, hay, potatoes, wool, bacon, 
cattle, &c; and to these may be added questions 
upon domestic economy, consumption of tobacco, 
beer, &c, ; upon rates of travelling, costs of cartage, 
&c., and generally upon all things that they are 
likely, after they leave school, to require. 

What is called mental arithmetic is important in 
reference to this subject. This is, however, like the 
other, too much neglected, probably from its nature 
being so much misunderstood. 

Most teachers look upon it as a mere collection of 
rules so framed as to facilitate the solution of certain 
questions without the use of slate or paper ; that is, 
in the mind. If this were so, though it would possess 
some utility, it would be very far indeed fix)m being 
a valuable practical exercise, because the rules would 
be easily forgotten, and the special cases to which 
they are applicable might very seldom arise; but 
mental arithmetic, in its true acceptation, is not so 
much opposed to slate arithmetic as io mechanical 
arithmetic, though it is opposed to both. By me- 
chanical arithmetic we solve all questions of the 
same dass by the application of one fixed rule ; 
mental arithmetic enables us to discover and take 
advantage of any peculiarity in the terms and their 
arrangement, or in the general conditions of the 
question by which the work may be curtailed. 

When mejital arithmetic is opposed to slate arith- 
metic, it consists in solving questions by the ordinary 
rules, but without slates, the figures being entered, 
as it were, in the * tablets of the brain/ Thus, to 
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find the difference between 6s. and 7s, 1 Je?., or be- Example, 
tween 18s. 4c?. and 205., or to find the price of 4 
yards at 2^., or 10 miles at 2^. per mile, we can 
proceed as easily by the ordinary rules of arithmetic 
as by any others. If we use slates, they are solved 
by slate arithmetic ; if not, they are mental arith- 
metic. This sort requires, in addition to that know- SkUithen 
ledge of the common rules which all arithmetic &c. 
requires, merely a quick, vivid, and retentive me- 
mory ; skill in it is secured solely by practice. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the teacher to exercise his 
children so fi-equently upon this that they will ac- 
quire the true degree of excellence ; and if he insist 
upon their committing to memory the extended 
tables of multiplication, pence, &c., already alluded 
to, he will find his trouble considerably lessened. 

He must also teach it in connection witii each Must be 
rule, and fi-om the first. When a child knows a rule ^f^^**^ 
fairly upon the slate, he should always be accustomed ^ *^^ 
to solve some simple questions upon it mentally, first. 
These questions should increase in difficulty accord- 
ing to the proficiency of the children. ' If this is done 
properly, the pupils will in a short time be able to 
solve questions which require a considerable amount 
of thought. Mr. Morrell says that, * it is not an 
tmusual exercise to give a number such as 78,654,931 
to be multiplied by 6, 8, or 12, and to receive the 
correct answers in a few seconds, without the use of 
pen or pencil.'^ The chief value of such an effort 
is not arithmetical, but educational ; for, practically, 
a child will never be called upon to solve mentally 
so long a question. Its utility consists in the forma- 
tion of a power of concentrating all the faculties on 
the performance of an allotted task ; and the mind 
that can do so will soon prove capable of any amount 
of labour upon other tasks as well.^ 

* See McLeod's Mental Arithmetic, after the method of 

IP fil't&lOZZl 

» Min. of Council, 1855-6, p. 564. 
• ]ilr. Fletcher gives an instance of this power acquired by 
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When Miss Edgeworth ridiculed the faculty of 
* multiplying in the head nine figures by nine,' she 
overlooked the valuable power of concentration, and 
referred solely to its utility in a strictly arithmetical 
point of view, and in this view it is worthless. 

This power must be cultivated, as it is valuable, 
and as it can be cultivated without interfering with 
the true purposes of arithmetic as an instrument in 
the business of life; but the teacher must refer 
chiefly to practical questions, such as those already 
described for slate arithmetic. The more practical 
arithmetic is, the more valuable. 

When mental is opposed to mechanical, it consists 
mechanical, in a judicious modification of the common rules, or 
in the fi'aming of rules entirely new. Thus, to sub- 
tract 36 from 65, or to add 42 to 28, it is easier to 
act upon the tens first, although the ordinary rule 
requires that we should begin with the units. Again, 
to find the price of 240 articles at 13e?., we ought to 
multiply 240 by 13, and then divide the product by 
12, and the quotient so found by 20 ; but when we 
see that 240 is equal to 12 times 20, it is imnecessary 
to multiply by 240, and then divide by its equivalent 
(12 times 20) : we therefore merely call the pence 
pounds sterling, and get the true answer. 

Or, again, to find the interest at 5 per cent., we 
consider the poimds in the principal as shillings for a 
year, and pence for a month, owing to the fact that 
to multiply by 5 and divide by 100 (as the ordinary 
rule requires) is the same as dividing by 20, and 
that to divide by 20 we need only reckon the pounds 

habit, and by the careful vigilance of the teacher, which is 
worth quotings He says, * I found, on coming from the top 
diaft to the lower, that its monitor had not a single boj to 
•teach, while his grave countenance and audible whisper in- 
dicated intense and incessant application, which proved to be 
in putting to himself and answering hap-hazard questions in 
the multiplication of large numbers, in which my presence 
did not for a moment interrupt him.' — Min, of Council^ 
1846-7, vol. ii. p. 98. 
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as shillings. The interest for a month being the twelfth 
part of the interest for a year, it will, at the rate of 
5 per cent, be the twelfth part of a shilling, or one 
penny. 

This sort of mental arithmetic, therefore, requires ^^^^ ^ 

. Bort requires. 

a qtiick intelligence, an active and retentive memory, 
a thorough acquaintance with each^ step in the ordi- 
nary rules, and a perfect knowledge of the principles 
upon which they are founded. The only way to 
secure proficiency in it is by adequate practice, and 
by teaching arithmetic deductively ; that is, by con- 
necting one step with another by such proofs and 
processes as are easily imderstood when foRj ex- 
plained. 

The duty of a writer upon this branch is to give General 
general hints rather than rules ; but, as many of the thfm mks. 
questions will be found to admit of the same solution 
as the best and easiest, these may be judiciously 
grouped under one rule; and, when rules are so 
formed, it is the duty of the teacher to see that the 
chief of them are fully understood and remembered. 

Mental arithmetic, in both acceptations of the term, Mental 
is a valuable preparation for entering upon the ordi- ^JSuaSie 
nary avocations of life, as it gives readiness in per- torb^w 
forming those little domestic and mercantile trans- ^ ^^* 
actions that are continually occurring to all of us ; 
but it is peculiarly advantageous in an agricultural 
commimity, where the calculations, for the most part, 
are made out of doors, and not, like the merchant's, 
in a shop. 

Arithmetic is the ' logic of the people ;* and what Mental 
geometry in general terms is to Euclid, mental arith- uke geo* 
metic is to it. When carefully taught, it improves ^Si" 
tiie slate arithmetic itself; it gives precision and *®™*^* 
accuracy both of expression and results ; it is per- 
manent, and, in its higher acceptation, it forms an 
admirable agent for quickening the intelligence of 
the children — for developing the judgment and 
improving the reason. 
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Such being its great advantages, it is with much 
regret that I am obliged to record the fact that it is 
eidier wholly neglected, or taught so seldom or so 
carelessly as to be practically valueless. This is my 
own experience ; and I see, from the reports of In- 
spectors in Great Britain and Ireland, that it is pretty 
generally the experience of all. 

This probably arises from the worthlessness of 
results produced by the present system of teaching 
it, from the very strong condenmations accorded to 
it on account of this failiure, or from the appearance 
of trick and legerdemain which it bears with it. 
But the practical failure arises from its being con- 
fined to special rules got off by rote— a double error, 
as it should not be so confined, nor should they be 
got off without being ftdly understood ; and the 
show is not necessarily a part of this exercise, only 
in so fiix as it is a part of all expositions of school 
proficiency in classes. 

In carrying out this exercise, it is a good plan to 
permit the children at first to work some of the ques- 
tions partly in the mind and partly on the slate. 
Thus, to find the price of 6J yards at 25. lOd, per 
yard, they may be allowed to work the fractional 
portion on the slate, when they calculate mentally 
the price of the 6 yards. 

The lesson never should extend beyond fifteen or 
twenty minutes, as the mental strain is too great. 
The teacher's questions should be rapid, so as to 
prevent listlessness and inattention in tiie class. He 
may occasionally find a ^ Ready Reckoner ' a handy 
and suitable text-book, as the questions in it are easy 
and practical. By the use of it he can, if he think 
necessary, give a distinct question to each child.^ 



> For frirther remarks on mental arithmetic, see the 
Reports of the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, 
and the Min. of Council, 1846-7, vol ii. p. 96 ; 1861, p. 695 ; 
1866-6, p. 664; 1866-7, p. 467; 1860-1, p. 29; Curriers 
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" It would take too much space to go minutely into 
each of the higher rules of arithmetic ; I am, therefore, 
obliged to omit them ; but I do so with less regret 
from knowing that the vast majority of the children 
who attend our primary schools seldom remain long 
enough in them to go beyond Practice, and that the 
chief difficulties and errors are found almost wholly 
in the elements of every science.^ 

I shall conclude by merely giving the three fol- Three hinta 
lowing hints concerning Interest, the most important 
of those rules not discussed : — 

(1.) Accustom the child to place the multipliers (i) 
and divisors in the form of a fraction before he begins 
to work, as by this means he will more readily im- 
derstand many of the abbreviated processes given in 
the usual elementary treatises, and, which is even 
better, he will be enabled very frequently to make 
out others for himself applicable to the peculiar 
quiBstion before him. 

* Common School Education/ p. 415; Dunn's * Principles of 
Teaching/ pp. 95 and 96 ; and Wood's * Sessional School,' 
p. 261. 

' Many of the faults found in the higher classes, and much 
of the slowness and want of intelligence displayed, maj be 
traced to a neglect of a frequent recurrence to elementary 
rules and first principles. On this point Mr. Warburton 
says (Min. of Council, 1859-60, p. 140): *I make it a rule on 
every occasion to t^st the soundness of the children's arith- 
metic, however far they may have been pushed on, by simple 
dictat.ed sums in the first four rules, and have found, more 
frequently than it is pleasant to state, that children professing 
a knowledge of Compound Proportion, Interest, and Decimals, 
could not be relied upon to put down in proper form and 
work out correctly a subtraction of two figures from three, or 
make out a bill of the simplest kind.' 

Mr. Fletcher says (Min. of Coimcil, 1846-7, vol. ii. p. 96): 

* Nor is there in most schools that occasional revertal to the 
early rules, and to those even of Notation, which would awaken 
a child's perception to the value of the whole.* 

It is a bad plan, however, to put children back from one 
rule to another to begin the study of it anew. Nor is it 
necessary : all that is required is to take the opportimity, as 
it offers, to give test questions upon what is already passed 
over, and to frame the questions on the rule at whidi they 
are actually engaged in terms of the others. 

N 
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For instance, to find the * interest of 121. 16s. Sd. 
for one year at 5 per cent., the child, before he be- 
gins the work, writes the question down thus : 

£12U8.Sd.X'YU'^ 
and he can see at a glance that that is the same as 
dividing by 20. 

Or, to find the interest for four years at 5 per cent., 
he writes the multipliers thus : 

£12 165. 8rf.x ^=-^=i; 

and sees tiiat dividing by 5 saves a vast amount of 
trouble. 

(2) (2.) Make him clearly perceive that to divide by 
20 is merely calling the pounds shillings; and, by 12, 
calling the shillings pence. 

(3) (3.) Do not let them divide by 100, according to 
the long process of cutting off two figures, multi- 
plying by 20, by 12, &c. , but teach them to divide 
by it in one line, in accordance with the following 
rule. Consider all but tiie first two figures as 
jpoimds ; (2) take the one-fifth of these two figures for 
shillings ; (3) place the remainder to the left-hand of 
half the shillings in the dividend, and consider the 
amount as farthings: this will give the pence &c. 
of the answer.^ 

> The foIlowiBg roles may be found of advantage : — 

(a) To find the interest at any rate for any time. 
Multiply the principal by the rate, and mvide by 6 : then 

count the quotient as ahiUings for a year, and as ^vice for a 
month. 

(b) Tofimd the interest at 6 per cent for a month. 

Cut off the units figure of the pounds ; consider all to the 
left of it as shillinaSj and add the one-fifth of the units figure 
to itself and call the sum pence. 

Note.— The interest for any other time or rate is easily 
found from this. 

(c) To find the interest at any rate for 5 months. 
Multiply the principal by the rate, and count the product 

AS pence. 

Note. — This is but a particular application of Rule (a). 
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CHAPTER VL 

GRAMMAR. 

Taking that definition of Grammar which is given object of 
in most treatises on the subject as our guide we see gnmaSx in 
that the object of all grammatical instruction must "^*^^ 
be to enable children to speak and write their own 
language correctly, or, in the words of the Kevised 
Syllabus (Min. of Council, 1856-7, p. 10), to give to 
them ^ the power of writing plain and clear sentences 
with correct syntax, orthography, and punctuation.' 

One plan adopted to secure this consisted in re-^ chie method 
quiring them to commit the text-book to memory ^J^J^ 
from the banning to the end ; but this is now aban- ^^^ 
doned by aU except the very worst teachers. 

The argimients against it are similar to those why wrong, 
already brought against the system of learning the 
meanings of words from the columns of a dictionary : 
viz. (1) that scarcely any child could remember all (i) 
required of him ; for, as the rules were too discon- 
nected to aid the memory by natural association^and 
as the explanation of the terms — their use and mean- 
ing — ^by which alone the understanding might have 
been called in to assist, was wholly omitted, the child 
was almost certain to forget the beginning of the book 
while endeavouring to repeat the end ; (2) that in any (2) 
case it was laborious and tmprofitable ; (3) that gram- (g) 
mar could thus be taught only to those who had already 
acquired a considerable proficiency in reading and 
general knowledge; (4) that it required an equal (O 

n2 
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amount of attention to be given to each division of the 
science — to Orthography as to Etymology, to Pro- 
sody as to Syntax ; (5) that the teaching wanted that 
vividness and force which always characterise, to a 
greater or less extent, oral instructions, and (6) that 
both the questions and answers constantly tended to 
become piurely routine and mechanical, according to 
the well-established law, that when books alone are 
used, correctness of repetition comes in the end to be 
looked upon as sufficient, the master taking but 
little pains to test whether explanation from him is 
necessary to make the author's meaning intelligible 
to the children, and even less pains to give the ex- 
planation when it is clearly required. 

Grammar so taught destroyed the intelligence of 
the children, while it &iled to give them facility in 
expressing themselves correctly ; and, among the other 
evil effects produced by it, not the least formidable 
are that dislike to this study, and that settled op- 
position of the parents to its very name, with which 
all teachers of primary schools have to contend. 

The system at present in force, though it is, in 
my opinion, as I shall endeavour hereafter to show, 
by no means the most correct, is a great improve- 
ment By it the child's first notions of grammar are 
formed easily from the verbal expositions of the 
master, and this- knowledge is largely extended in the 
same imlaborious manner; so that when the text-book 
is put into his hand, inmost at the close of his course, 
he is prepared to imderstand and profit by it. By such 
means the child is certain, when using the text-book, 
to commit to memory only what he already very fairly 
knows the value of, and the master is more at liberty, 
in treating the subject, to vary the terms made use of, 
adopting a different illustration and a different phrase- 
ology wherever the natural abilities and capacity of 
eadb child demand such a course. Not being called upon 
to interpret the words of any author, he will be more 
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certain to avoid all rote teaching, and to feel that his 
duty is to deal with the facts of language, and not 
with the words in which these facts are conveyed; he 
will be thrown upon his own knowledge of the 
science, and he will, therefore, the more likely make 
use of those natural modes of communication by 
which mind immediately acts upon mind, when no 
text-books intervene to perplex and confuse by being 
misunderstood. 

He will also be the better able to introduce the 
child to what is easiest and most important first, and 
to dwell the longest upon what is most essential for 
each. An author cannot do this, as he is necessarily 
obliged to begin at the beginning — ^the part of nearly 
all sciences which is in general the most difiicult and 
least understood — and to continue in accordance with 
certain heads and divisions which he previously 
marked out for his guidance. 

A system like this, which excludes the use of a Depends 
text-book imtil a certain advanced proficiency has Ji^Jiedtui 
been attained, must necessarily vary — as indeed all J^^ 
other systems must — ^with the skill of the teacher. To 
succeed, the teacher must know the subject well him- 
self, and he must possess the power of communicating 
his information methodically, intellectually, and agree* 
ably. 

The following hints may be fbimd of advantage. The 
They are borrowed firom the general results of my hintawf th> 
own experience. * SJ^5^«. 

Grammar must be 'Commenced by the study of e^mSSr 
Etymology, and not of Orthography, for Orthography JJ^^jj^'^ 
has comparatively very little to do in secmring the moiogy. 
great object sought. 

Teachers must be chiefly on their guard against Teachen 
confining their instructions to the mere terms of the SafSSr 
science. This is the great fault of young and inex- l;fS?SS! 
perienced men. They forget that these terms are used ^^J^^ 
solely to fiicilitate. expression, and that, therefore, o'*i»wi- 
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they may be committed to memory, and even applied 
correctly by a child who yet upon examination would 
be found to know nothing of the real nature of the 
subject which underlies them. 

The terms noun, verb, adjective^ adverb, for in- 
stance, are purely technical, and are invented solely 
to record and express, with brevity the peculiar gram- 
matical force of certain words. To say that ' man is a 
noww,' that * good is an adjective,^ or that * very is an 
adverb,^ is to talk technically ; and unless the ^ill 
meaning of these terms is known it would be quite as 
intelligible to talk Hebrew. 

To permit the use of the technical word, without 
seeing that it is fully understood, is, therefore, in reality 
to teach nothing. Many of the teachers who commit 
this &ult &11 into it imconsciously ; but many of 
them — and I regret very much to say it — do so 
deliberately, under the erroneous impressions that 
explanation is too difficult for young children, and 
that they will imderstand the matter fully as they 
advance. Such men not only omit all explanation, 
but tiiey look upon those who require it as too ex- 
acting and particular. It may be quite true that it 
is a matter of difficulty to give children correct ideas 
of the use of words, but it is equally true that, imless 
a child knows what is meant by the terms noun, verb, 
&c., any of his answers that contain these words are 
worthless. Such men rest satisfied with laboriously 
teaching nothing, and feel injured because others will 
not give them credit for the performance.^ 



> Mr. Morrell (Min. of Council, 1848-9, vol. ii. p. 466) 
says : * It is forgotten that a technical knowledge of the 
subject does not necessarily involve any real knowledge of it 
at all ; and that the power of acquiring words, which is so re- 
markable in the child, may easily cast a veil over the real igno- 
rance which lies hidden behind them. To deal with the 
memory of a child is infinitely easier than to deal with its 
perceptive &culties and its intellect. The words which a 
child so readily employs in answer to set questions, may 
seem to indicate the most precise and complete acquaintance 
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. In fact, technical terms, as used by such men, are But with 

' , 1 • v r such men 

injurious instead of beneficial. They deceive both these terms 
teachers and scholars, and prevent the real defects of rious. 
information which underlie their flippant use from 
becoming apparent. 

The use or force of a word in a sentence, which ^|^*** ®' 
forms the chief object in teaching Etymology, can be gj^^J*^^. 
treated of fully, though certainly in a longer way, out udug 
without technical terms at all, and, in my opinion, terms. 
that is the way in which the parts of speech should he 
commenced hy children : the use of the word firsts 
the technical term expressive of that use afterwards. 
Take, for instance, the sentence, * Studious boys love 
their books.' We may thus express the use of each 
word : 

Studious 15 used in describing the objects about which Example. 

we are speaking. 
Boys „ in naming these objects. 

Love „ in expressing an action* 

Their „ for a word (boys) previously made 

use of 
Book „ in naming an object. 

No technical term is here made use of, and yet 
the matter is fully treated of; and though it is at the 
expense of a few words, yet one cannot but see that, 
by this additional expenditure, the child has been 
enabled to arrive at the real essence of the subject 
easily, and without the intervention of a language 

with a subject ; but I have been convinced, by many obser- 
vations, that frequently no ideas whatever are attach^ by 
him to the terms he employs ; and that, if he do attach any, 
those ideas are to a great extent incorrect, and to a still 
greater extent inadequate.^ He adds this bruth, which may 
partially account for the fact, that a few weeks of absence 
from school is for the most part sufficient to cause the chil- 
dren to forget all previously taught them ; that ' knowledge 
digested, reduced to experience, made a part of our whole 
system of thinking, is never lost; verbal knowledge^ on th$ 
contrary^ passes away almost as rapidly as it is a^^niired* 

See also Min. of Council, 1855-6, p 432. Mr. JBrookfield's 
Beport. 
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which requires translation and explanation before it 
admits of intelligent use. 

Children will thus come gradually to divide words 
into, — naming words, describing words, action words, 
modifying words, connecting words, &c. And these 
terms the teacher may make use of imtil thej are 
fully understood. 

Then, and not till then, should the technical names 
be taught ; for it is only then that the children are in 
a position to understand and appreciate their advan- 
tage. These terms may be introduced somewhat 
thus : — The children maybe told, for instance, that it 
has been agreed upon to call all 'naming words,' all 
words * used for naming objects,' by the short term^ 
' noun ; ' to call all * describing words,' all words 
' used to describe objects,' by the term * adjective ;' 
and to call all * substitute words,' all words * used for 
other words,' hj the term ^ pronoun,^ &c. — brevity of 
expression being the sole object in view ; and that 
therefore in future, instead of saying that any word 
is ' used to name an object,' or is * a naming word,' 
as they were before in the habit of doing, it is suf- 
ficient to say simply that it is ' a noun,' as the sense 
will be exactly the same in both cases. 

Pupils by such a method cannot fail to see what 
technical terms mean, and why they are used, and are 
very unlikely to give to them an imdue importance. 

This system teaches the technical term from, or 
rather afler, teaching the use of the word ; but there 
is a system quite the opposite, which is sometimes 
confounded with it, and is in reality an abuse of it. 

For instance, take the sentence, * Little bird with 
bosom red ;' the questions &c. would go on somewhat 
thus : — 

Teacher. What is the use of the word little ? 
Child, (No answer.) 

Teacher. (Repeating the question in another form.) 
What is it for? 
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Child, (Again no answer.) 
Teacher, What part of speech is little ? 
Child, (At once) An adjective. 
Teacher, What is an adjective ? 
Child. * A word used to describe an object' (being 
the definition they had learned of it). 

Teacher, What is the use of the word little^ now ? 
Child, To describe an object. 

The true order is thus reversed, the use being 
taught from the ' part of speech,' and not, as ought to 
be the case, the part of speech from the use. This 
is clearly absurd. A child who did not !Lnow the 
use of a word could not possibly tell what part of 
speech (the technical term expressive of that use) it 
was, except by guess or from memory ; for an intel- 
ligent answer to the one question reqtiires an intel- 
ligent comprehension of the other. But, being told 
the part of speech, the child could state its use ; for 
that is mentioned in the definition. 

When pupils once know the technical terms ftdly, When these 
they should ever afterwards employ them ; but, to used, the 
avoid all possibility of mechanical answering, they ^5ud be 
should be called upon frequently to assign reasons toshow^^t 
for what they say; or, in other words, to explain ^J^d"^^" 
the exact meaning of the terms they make use of. 
To give the definition merely as the explanation of a The defini- 
term, is not, however, a sufficiently clear explanation, anffldent 
Take, for instance, the sentence— exp an on. 

* John loves his book well.' 

If a child tells me that ' John' is a noun, *■ loves ' a 

verb, * his ' a pronoun, * book ' a noun, and ' well ' 

an adverb, and if, to test whether he tmderstands 

what he says or not, I ask, * Why is John a noun ? ' 

or ' What is a noun ?' and if he says, * A noun is the 

name of a person, place, or thing ;' and if, in reply 

to similar queries about the other parts of speech, 

he says that *A verb is a word used to express 

n3 
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an action ; ' that * A pronoun is a word used for, or 
instead of, a noun ; * and, in the last case, that ^ An 
adverb is a word which qualifies a verb, an adjective, 
and sometimes another adverb ' — ^which are the usual 
forms of definitions given for these words — ^his answers 
do not afford me sufficient evidence that he fiilly un- 
derstands what he says. I remember asking a child 
who had gone thus fiir accurately, What word did 
well qualify ? and getting for answer, his, and book. 
And again in the sentence, ' The ink is black,' I 
asked a child, who told me that ^ An adjective was a 
word which qualified a noun,' What noun did black 
qualify ? He answered, ' A common noun, 8i7' I ' In 
both of these cases the definitions were correctly re- 
peated, but in both the subsequent answers proved 
what a mere pretence of knowledge existed. 
A test which A master can easily test for himself the power that 

may be ai>- * , ■"• , , 

pUed by children possess of repeating and applying definitions 

as to accurately, without having the smallest intellectual 

^piis reaUy acquaintance with the subject itself. If he name, in 

Sfreaaona ^® question, the wrong part of speech, he will find 

they give. ^j^^ ^g definition of that part of speech is repeated 

as a reason. Thus, let him ask, Why is he a noim ? 

Why is rode an adverb ? Why is white a noim ? 

&c. The child will say that he is a noun because 

it is * the name of a person, place, or thing,' &c. 

It is from a knowledge of these facts that I am 
anxious to press upon the teachers the necessity for 
sifting each answer with great care. They should, 
as it were, cross question their children, leaving them 
no loophole for escape, if their knowledge is not as 
full and as true as what it seems. 
DefinitioM The child should not only give the definition, but 
Spiied. he should apply it to the exact case before him. Thus, 

' John writes very well ; he reads badly.' 

John is a * noun,' because it is the name of a person 
(rejecting that part of the definition which is 
inapplicable here) ; 
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wrtteSj a * verb,' because it expresses what John does ; 

very, an ' adverb/ because it qualifies the adverb well 
(in this the child shows his knowledge, not 
only by rejecting that part of the definition 
which is inapplicable, but by naming the 
word actually qualified. The answer might 
have been given thus : ' Very is an adverb, 
because it qualifies an adverb ;* but such an 
answer is incomplete, as the question, What 
adverb ? is required to test the child fiilly) ; 

tvell, is an * adverb,' because it qualifies the verb 
writes (here the reason is different ; and it is 
in recognising such differences as they occur 
that the child^s skill is shown) ; 

he, is a 'pronoun,' because it stands for the noun John 
(not because it stands for a noun, but for the 
noun John), 

It is in such a form that reasons should always be 
exacted. In the senior classes it is not necessary to Beaeous 
require them in the case of each word, but the child ^Sa^t 
should always be prepared to state them if called upon. Soie^w- 
He should, for instance, be able to say what created closes, 
the action of the verb ; whether the adverb qualifies a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb ; ^nd for what word 
the pronoun stands. He should also be able to read 
any passage using noims instead of pronoims &c. 
But, in the jimior classes^ I think that every answer Bat in the 
should be accompanied with some developement of ought, 
thought in the form of reason. Thus — 

John is a ' noun,' because it is the name of a person ; 
writes, a * verb,' because it shows what John does ; 
very, an * adverb,' because ,it qualifies well ; 
well, an ' adverb,' because it qualifies writes. 

This early training is very effectual in rousing 
children from that sluggishness of thought and list- 
lessness which are so firequently met with, and which 
tend eventually to produce the extinction of all 
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And then thotiglit. This extended form of answering may, of 
dxopped.'^ course, be gradually dispensed with as the teacher dis- 
covers that his children really know the uses of the 
parts of speech. 
The mere Such answers appear to be imnecessarily full, but, 

speech is not in addition to the training afforded by what makes 
a^^^^ong ^Qjjj^ ftdler than usual, anything less woidd scarciely 
be sufficiently correct. The answers — 

John is * a noun,' 
writes, ' a verb,' 
very, *an adverb,' 
well, * an adverb,' 

do not closely define the uses of each of these words. 
This may be seen by translating the technical terms 
into ordinary language : — 

John is * either the name of a person, or of a place, 

or of a thing;' 
writes is * a word which expresses some action ;' 
very and well are * words which express either the 

manner in which an action is done, or the 

manner in which the use of some qualifying 

word is modified ;' 

The parts between inverted commas in both cases 
are exactly equivalent, but the latter form enables 
us to see more clearly how indefinite such answers 
are. 

In the first case, for instance, we say that John is 
used to express one of three things, but we do not 
state which of the three. In the second case, we 
say that writes is used to express some action, but 
we say nothing of the cause of that action : the 
answers to the remaining two are equally indefinite 
with the answer to the first, their application to three 
different uses being mentioned without its being 
stated to which of the three they are actually ap- 
^ed. 
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Accompanying the answer with the reason removes 
this defect to a considerable extent. It not only does 
this, ont it accustoms the child to think, and forms a 
good preparation for the * parsing ' exercises. 

The definitions which the children are called upon au deSni- 
to repeat should be simple and accurate^ and the be simple 
repetition should always be in the same words. SSdi^SSed' 

What a simple definition is is very often misunder- SeSi? 
stood. Some teachers, for instance, with the view of ^^Se d^- 
making the matter more easily understood, tell the nitions often 
child that a word is a noun, because we can see it, or stood, 
because we can hear it, or feel it, or smell it, or taste 
it, as the case may be ; or they tell him that a word 
is an adverb because it ends in ly, or that it is a pre- 
position because it governs the objective case. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that such teaching sim- 
plifies the matter. A definition serves as a measure, 
and should be applied to test the fitness of any word 
to occupy any given class, just as a carpenter applies 
his ride to test the fitness of any piece of timber to 
occupy any assigned position. To have four or five 
tests is, therefore, quite as inconvenient as if the 
carpenter was obliged to use four or five rules. 

This plan consists in merely spHtting definitions 
into parts, each in itself inadequate and incomplete ; 
and it is because only one part is treated of at a time 
that simplicity apparently results. Were the defi- 
nition written out in full, thus : * A noun is the name 
of anything |which we can see, hear, feel, taste, or 
smell,' very few indeed would be induced to make 
use of it as simpler than the definition in ordinary 
use. 

The only genuine simplicity consists in having a in what true 
good definition for each part of speech — one that will consiBts. 
be comprehensive and adequate— clearly applicable 
to every word to which it should be applicable, and 
as clearly excluding all others. In proportion as 
such definitions are expressed with simplicity, and 
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made intelligible to children, so will the classification 
of words be made easy for them. They should in- 
variably use them as measures, testing every Vord 
solely by its agreement or disagreement with the 
definition selected. 
Some simple But such definitions as those which I have just con- 
very inaoca- demned for their want of smiplicity must be more 
^^^ strongly condemned for their palpable inaccuracy. 

The definition for an adverb would make the children 
classify many adjectives incorrectly, as manly ^ ugly^ 
goodly, mealy, c&c. ; while the definition of a prepo- 
sition would equally misplace active verbs. But 
even supposing they did not do this, they would still 
be injurious, as leading to inconclusiveness of mind ; 
for, although many adverbs do * end in ly,^ and al- 
though all prepositions do * govern the objective case,' 
it is not for either of these causes that we called any 
word an adverb or a preposition. The causes assigned 
are incorrect, and a habit of giving them as if they 
were not must naturally tend to vitiate the reasoning 
fiwjulty itself. 
We cannot The definition of a noun is inadequate, as it would 
orto«fethem, exclude the names of all abstract qualities; but 
even suppose that it were not, it would still be incor- 
rect, for we cannot hear, smell, or taste nouns ; and 
although we may feel and see them, they are not for 
Nonna are these reasons called . so. Nouns, in fact, are words, 
things, not things, and this distinction is too often overlooked, 

especially by children. I remember puzzling an ad- 
vanced class of girls by asking ihQ simple question — 
Where are noims to be seen ? Some said in the room, 
as desk, slates, c&c. ; some outside, as houses, streets, 
c&c. ; but none appeared to know that nouns were seen 
only in the hook — only where words were visible^ 
This error is not confined to children. Gram- 
Adjectives marians themselves have &llen into it in many cases ; 
^^ as, for instance, in their definition of an adjective, 

Houtu. which they say is a word which qualifies a noun. 
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THs is quite incorrect : a noun is a word, and it is 
not the word which the adjective qualifies, but the 
thing for which the word stands. 

This is one of the reasons why I recommend the 
teacher to test the accuracy of the defbitions which 
his children are allowed to repeat. Book definitions 
are not always exact Take as an additional instance 
the definition of a preposition, which some writers Definition 

• Ik •i* • ii<i .of preposi- 

give : * A preposition is a word which connects tion inoor- 
words together, and shows the relation between them,' "*** 
lliat is, between the words. This is an error : it is 
between the things for which the words stand, and 
not between the words themselves, that the relation- 
ship exists. The foUowing definitions may be found, 
perhaps, correct: — 

A noun is a word used in naming an object (thing). J^p^^ 
An adjective is a word used in describing an ob- the parts of 

. ^ speech. 

ject. 

An article is a word used to lessen the number of 
objects to which the noun may be applied. . 

A pronoun is a word used for a word already 
used (or simply for a noun). 

An adverb is a word used to qualify a verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb (the word another^ which 
is generally put before the word adverb in the above 
definition, is here lefl out as unnecessary). 

A verb is a word used to denote some action. 

A preposition is a word used to join two words 
together, and show the relation between the objects 
for which the words stand. 

A conjunction is a word used to join sentences or 
clauses together, or to join words, without showing 
any relation between the objects for which the words 
stand. 

An interjection is a word used to express sudden 
emotion &c. 

Again, definitions should always be repeated in The wording 
the same form. Before being committed to memory tionsmuBt 
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aot be they should be very carefully explained, the teacher^ 

^*°***^ using during his explanation whatever language he 
finds correct, varying his words, of course, to suit 
the requirements of each child; but, when once 
understood, they should be conuuitted exactly as they 
stand, and be ever afterwards repeated in the same 
form of words. The reason is very plain. The 
terms of a correct definition are well studied — ^the 
redundant words lopped off, the essentials retained, 
while their arrangement is such that an alteration of the 
phraseology can take place only with a disadvantage. 
Changes in the form of definitions produce looseness 
and general inaccuracy, not only in expression, but 
in the ideas themselves. And this is true not only 
of grammar, but of other sciences. 

Next to knowing the proper method of teaching 
the parts of speech, it is essential to know the order 
i^e order in in which they should be taught. The best way, in 
parts of my opinion, is to divide them into threes ; teaching 
should be in one class three, in the next class three, and in the 
^^ ' class above three — ^by no means, however, limiting 

any class exactly to three, if it is found that they 
have acquired correct ideas of them before being 
fitted for removal in other matters. By such a 
course grammar can be commenced at an earlier 
period, and it is much less formidable than if the, 
nine parts of speech were treated of together. 
System in In the Irish National Schools the arrangement 

landT adopted is found to work remarkably well. In them 

the children in Second Book class (the lowest class 
but one, first class being the lowest) learn the noun, 
adjective, and article; those in Sequel Book class 
learn, in addition, the verb, adverb, and pronoun ; 
while all in the Third Book class learn the preposi- 
tion, conjunction, and interjection. 

The first group is commenced with the noim, the 
next with the verb, and the third with either the 
preposition or the conjimction. 
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The noun and adjective are very well adapted for Noun kdA 
a commencement, as they are easily distinguished easily known 
by any one who understands their respective defini- detoitiona. 
tions. As the article does not admit of being so 
easily distinguished in this way, its early introduction why the 
might be objected to as opposed to sound principle ; SSoduoed 
but as there are so few articles, children soon learn ^^^^' 
to point them out quite correctly, though mechanically, 
and it is questionable whether it is not more advan- 
tageous, in some such cases, to admit of a small 
amount of the mechanical element than to adhere 
strictly to the course whicb is foimded upon purely 
intellectual teaching. Articles are continually re- 
curring ; so tkat more difficulty would be experienced 
in teaching children who did not know them, than 
advantage would be gained in waiting until they were 
able to learn them upon true principles. In the 
same way it will be found more expedient, in many 
cases, not to press upon young children the uses of 
the prepositions, and of some few of the adverbs; 
for it is sometimes a matter of considerable difficulty 
to point out the exact words connected by prepositions, 
and to explain the nature of the connection which 
they institute, and very frequently it is found almost 
impossible to make some adverbs agree with the 
definition. These exceptions can scarcely be quoted 
against the rule — that the uses should be taught be- 
fore the technical terms^ — for * there is no general rule 
without exceptions.' If the teacher keep in mind, 
however, the broad principle which should be his 
guide, he may very safely exercise his judgment 
when any deviation may appear necessary. 

These exceptions are, however, only a question of 
time ; for in all cases the pupils, as they advance, 
must be taught the uses of these parts of speech just 
as fully as of the others. 

The following hints may enable the child to get How to 
correct notions concerning the ' article,^ The phrase arutu. 
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* a pen ' can be applied to any pen in the school. 
We can say, pointing to one, that it is ' a pen ; ' to 
another, that it is 'a pen ; ' to a third, that it is ' a 
pen ; ' and so on, until we have applied it to all the 
pens in the school. We cannot, however, do this 
with the phrase * the pen.' When we come to say 
that it is * the pen,' we evidently find that we can 
only apply it to one thing in the same sense. If I 
tell a child to bring me ' the pen,' he must see that 
that phrase is applicable to only one particular object. 

The phrase * a pen ' is therefore applicable to any 
one out of a class, while the phrase * the pen ' is 
applicable to some particular one — ^the difference in 
the application being caused solely by Ae use of the 
article. 

Again, in the sentences — * Man ' is mortal, * A 
man ' died yesterday, * The man ' is dying rapidly— 
we have three different applications of the one word 
Man, caused by the use of the article ' a ' or * the,' 
or the omission of both. In the first, it is applied 
to any of the human race — to man and woman, boy 
and girl. In this case it is said to be used in its 

* widest sense : ' — and I may remark here that very 
few real nouns admit of being thus used. In the 
second the number of objects to which the term is 
applicable is very much diminished ; it is now inap- 
plicable to women or children, and refers only to 
such of the male sex, having arrived at the age of 
manhood, as died yesterday. If sixty men died yester- 
day, the phrase is applicable to each one of the sixty 
in exactly the same sense. The sentence ' the man is 
dying rapidly,' clearly refers to but one man. 

The article * a ' reduced the large ntmiber to which 
the first was applicable down to sixty, the article 
' the ' reduced this again to one. Hence the peculiar 
force of that part of speech ' in lessening the niunber 
of articles to which the noim may be applied.' 
The definite Although the article * the ' points out the object 

article not ■ ^ * ^ 
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more definitely than either * a ' or * an,' and is thus very definite 

. , , in pointing 

entitled to be called the ' definite article, it yet out nonnB. 
points it out very indefinitely after all. Thus, if I 
say bring me * the chair,' I shall be understood by 
any one, if there is but one chair in the place, 
but I shall not be imderstood, if there are two or 
more chairs, except by those who had already re- 
ceived some clue to my wishes. The &ct is that the 
expression is elliptical, and is, of course, intelligible 
only to those who can supply what is left out. 
' Hand me the chair ' {on which I always ait). 
* Give me the pen ' {with which I wrote yesterday). 
The parts in brackets, or something similar, being 
understood, complete the sense. 

In the same way the demonstrative pronoun, Demonstra- 
which is also used for pointing out, performs its nouns point 
peculiar functions imperfectly. It differs fi*om the f^iy ]^, 
definite article, however, in thii^ — that the sense is 
generally made complete in the one case by actually 
pointing to the object, and in the other by supplying 
certain words. * Give me that chair ' is indefinite 
imless I point to the chair. * Give me the chair ' is 
indefinite unless, as explained above, the ellipsis be 
filled up. 

With regard to the prepositions, many children How to 
never really understand their use, and the majority preposi- 
of those who do, do so only when age has improved 
the powers of their minds. The best plan to treat 
this part of speech is to select, in the beginning, the 
most ^uniliar instances of its peculiar use. These 
will be found chiefly where the relation of one object 
to another in regard to place is denoted. Thus ' The 
book is on the table,' ' My hand is above the desk,' 
&c. — these can be gradually extended, and more 
difiScult examples can be selected, until finally an 
intelligent child may be expected to trace the force 
of the preposition, just as readily as he would the 
force of the easiest of the parts of i^eech. 



tion. 
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Oonjuction. It is easier for a child to understand the use of 
the conjunction. When it connects words, the words 
which it connects are Apparent, because the con- 
junction, in the great majority of cases, is written 
between the two. When it connects clauses or 
sentences, the nature of the connection will soon 
become familiar if the passage be read now and <then 
after leaving the conjunction out. 

In examining a child upon this part of speech, he 
should be required to name the exact words con- 
nected by each, and, in the cases of sentences, he 
should be called upon to read the sentences, making 
complete sense in both, without using the conjunction 
in either. Thus in the sentence * John and James 
ride well now, because they practised riding early,' 
a child should be able to say that ' and ' joins the 
words ' John ' and * James,' and that because connects 
the sentence ' John and James ride well now ' with 
* the^ practised riding early.' 

pMterenoee He should also be able to tell the difference in use 

between the 

preposition between the two connecting words, that is, between 
tion. the preposition and conjunction. He should know 

(1.) That prepositions connect words and show 
relation. 

That conjunctions connect words and do not show 
relation. 

(2.) That conjunctions connect sentences as well 
as words. 

That prepositions do not. 

How to In carrying out the system of teaching the parts of 

parts of speech by threes, those who have learned to dis- 

SJJ^/*^ tinguish the first three should acquire a more 

extended knowledge of them during the time they 

are learning the others. Thus, when learning to 

point out the verb, adverb, and pronoun, they should 

learn also the number of nouns, their gender^ and 

their kind (proper and common). They should 

learn the comparison of adjectives, and acquire a 
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inore intelligent knowledge of the use of the article, 
as explained in its definition, together with being 
able to distinguish the definite from the indefinite. 
In fact, they should learn, speaking generally, the 
leading features of the noun, adjective, and article — 
those parts of speech which form the first group. 

When they come to the last three, they should 
learn in the same way the general features of the 
second three, while at the same time they should enter 
more minutely into the details connected with the 
first. That is, they should acquire such a knowledge 
of their 'parts* as would enable them to arrange 
these parts in their proper order, and to understand 
them when called upon to parse syntactically. This 
arrangement is caUed parsmg etymologically, from 
its going so far into the details of true parsing as a 
mere knowledge of Etymology will allow. 

All this information must be acquired by the Whaitext- 

•*■ "^ books should 

mere verbal expositions of the master — entirely be made um 
without text-books. When the child has, however, Sren; 
reached this point, a text-book should be put into 
his hands, for he has obtained a sufiicient knowledge 
of grammar to enable him to understand the book, 
and profit by what it contains. 

He will receive from the text-book, in a methodised and why. 
form, and therefore more advantageously, the various 
minute details which it now becomes his duty to 
acquire. 

Any earlier use of the text-book would have been 
disadvantageous, for he had not at any earlier period 
acquired enough about the broad features of the 
' science to make it judicious to attempt a systematic 
arrangement of his knowledge, or to hamper him 
with the minute details that such books contain. 

The great principle is to sketch forcibly and fully, Oraiteaofa- 
by means of oral teaching, the outline, inserting also theoutfMM, 
the most prominent of the details, and leave for the S^^Sp^* 
text-book nothing to do but complete the picture. 
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The portions selected for each day's task shonld. 
be small, and shonld be committed to memory at 
home, to be said to the master next morning. Bnt 
the master shonld nerer £)rget to explain llie text 
fully, both before the committal to memory, — so as 
to enable the child to learn it with ease and pleasure, 
and to prevent the formation of wrong notions, — and 
after it, to test how &r the previous explanation had 
been imderstood, and to complete the true impression. 

In this explanation the master shonld seek for 
difficulties where none apparently exist, and, in 
the test examination afterwards, he should guard 
against the common error of believing that a child 
really understands what it can repeat flippantly and 
accurately. This error is easily illustrated. Take, 
for instance, the definition of Etymology. How 
many will repeat it correctly, yet how few will be 
able to tell you fully what it means ! * Etymology 
treats of the derivation, classification, and inflection 
of words.' This they repeat readily. But from which 
of them will you get a correct answer to the follow* 
ing questions ? 

What is meant when it is said that Etymology treats 
of the derivation of words ? 

What classification of words is alluded to 7 

What is meant by the inflection of words ? 

And yet, imless a child can answer these questions, 
he cannot possibly understand what Etymology treats 
of, no matter how flippantly he tells it to you in the 
words of the definition. 

The child shonld commence the text-book, as he 
commenced his oral lessons on grammar, with Etymo* ' 
logy. But conjointly with it he should conmience 
the rules of Syntax. From his previous knowledge 
he is quite capable of imderstanding them, and by 
beginning them at this time, they will be fully known 
when the pupil is about to enter upon the higher 
portions of the parsing exercise. 
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Many teachers— and in this I think they are quite Many 
right — even go the length of making their pupils tS^^o 
^miliar with the chief portions of SjnQtax by the S^J^' 
same sort of oral instructions that they employed to o™^y *^*^- 
make them &miliar with the outlines of £tymology. 
One who knows the rules of syntax well himself 
can easily teach them to his children without the aid 
of a text-book. But whether the child learns them They must 
first fix)m the grammar, or directly from the master, ^^^2* ^T* 
ihey must, in every case, be familiarly and clearly n^ittaL 
explained before being committed to memory. 

The usual plan, at present, is to repeat the rule, and Bxampieg, 
then to explain it by examples. Now, I think that the ^^^^ 
reverse order is the most correct. We should first lay ^^J****^ 
before the pupils a number of examples illustrative 
of the general principle whose truth we wish them to 
perceive ; we should point out to them the coin- 
cidences and points of agreement which we wish to 
embody in what is called a rule ; we should, by judi- 
cious leading, assist them to express the real essence 
of this rule in their own phraseology ; and we should 
employ for some time the rule as so expressed. After 
a time we should introduce them to the rule properly 
worded ; we should assist them in applying it to other 
sentences; and, as the final step, we should cause them 
to commit it verbatim to memory. 

Thus we say * a boy reads,^ ' tiie boys read,^ ' a Example 
horse runs,' * horses rwn,' &c. ; and fix)m these the 
child wiU see that the verb varies with the number of 
the nominative ; that if the nominative be singular 
the verb will be singular, and if the nominative be 
plural the verb wiU be plural. 

Again, we say * thou lovest,'* * I love,^ * he loves ;' * I 
am,' * thou art,* * he is ;' and from these he will learn 
another feet — that the verb varies also as the per^ 
son of the nominative varies ; that if the nominative 
be^r5^ person, then the verb will be first person ; if 
the nominative be second person, then the verb will 
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be second person ; and if the "nominatiTe be third 
person, the verb will be third person also. And both 
of these truths he may afterwards embody in the 
following rule. * A verb agrees with its nominative 
icase in number and person/ which is Eule 1 in 
Syntax. This is the true system of teaching— first 
exemplar sentences, then the rule, then the committal 
to memory; but it requires that teachers should 
know the subject well to practise it with effect.* 
sentenoee The sentences selected to illustrate the parts of 

familiar. speech should be framed at first out of the easiest and 
UniMBpapiis most ^uniliar words ; for imless children know the 
^JJi^ meaning of the words they cannot tell their part of 
^TtSe^^rt sp^^ch, as the one is founded entirely upon the 
ofapeech. other. The meaning is the basis of that classifica^ 
tion which results in the Etymological division 
of words, called parts of speech. To ask what part 
of speech any word is, is but a short way of asking 
two other questions : (1) What is the use or force 
of the word in the sentence ? and (2) what is the 
technical term expressive of that use ? And many 
children are set down as unable to tell the technical 
terms when, in reality, their &ult lay in ignorance of 
the use of the words. Had they known the mean- 
ings of the words, they would have told the parts of 
speech jfreely and correctly enough. 
Lesson books When the pupils have gone through the lesson 
ua^asthe books SO as to understand fully the force of the 
^J,^'^^® language made use of in them, they may be called 
leason. upon to point out the parts of speech as they occur 

in any ordinary sentence selected. They may be 
either called upon to name all the nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, &c., or they may classify each word in the 
order in which it is met with. 
Teat ques- The following may be taken as test questions on 

ti^^ondefl. the definitions:— 

» See Min. of Council, 1846-7, vol il p. 101. 
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What part of speech is used in naming objects 1 

Wha-t part of speech is used in describing them ? 

What part of speech is a word that stands for a noun ? 

What part of speech is used to lessen the number 
of objects to which the noim is applicable 7 

What part of speech is used to qualify an adjec- 
tive? 

What part of speech is used to qualify a verb ? 

What part of speech is used to express an action ? 

What part of speech is used to modify an adverb ? 

What part of speech is used to modify any quali- 
fying word ? 

What part of speech is used to join words and 
show no relation ? 

What part of speech is used to join words and 
show relation ? 

What part of speech is used to join clauses? 
sentences ? 

What part of speech is used to express sudden 
emotion? . 

What joining words do not connect sentences ? 

<&c. &c. &c. 

We now come to parsing. To parse a word fully Pawing, 
we must (1) state its part of speech ; (2) its several 
grammatical parts^ if any ; and (3) the connection 
it has with any other word in the sentence. The 
first two steps depend entirely upon Etymology, and 
ought to be learned, as I have said before, chiefly 
from the oral teaching of the master : the third step 
depends upon Syntax, which is generally learned 
from the text-book. The first step, when taken 
separately, is sometimes called Simple Parsing ; the Difleient 
second, when taken in connection with the first, S^r^. 
Etymological Parsing; and the parsing which includes 
the three is called Syntactical Parsing. 

The following sentence, * Our cotton dresses are 
formed from the sofl lining of a seed vessel,* is parsed 
as foUows, so as to illustrate each of these three kinds. 
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Our, is a pronoun ; from, a preposition ; 

cotton, is an adjectiye; 
dresses, is a noon ; 
are, ayerb; 
£}rmed, a Terb; 

Iq this kind the child gives merely the part of 

speech of each word ; he mnst be able, however, to 

give a proper reason, when called upon, for what he 

says. This sort of parsing is very simple in form, 

but a great deal of judgment is required to avoid 

errors in it ; and as it is at the foundation of all the 

others, too much attention can scarcely be paid to it. 

ETTMOLOGICAL PARSINa. 

To parse the same sentence EtymologicaUy, we 

would say : 

Our, is a pronoun, of the possessive adjective hind (or 

simply a possessive adjective pro- 
noun) ; 

cotton, is an adjective, not admitting of comparison \ 

dresses, is a notm, common, third person^ plural 

number^ neuter gender ; 

are formed, a regular passive verb, indicative mood, 

present tense; 

from, a preposition ; 

the, an article, definite ; 

soft, an adjective, 7>05tWt;e degree of comparison ; 

lining, a noim, common, third person, singular 

number, neuter gender. 

The words in italic show the. difference between 
Simple and Etymological Parsing. The one contains 
the other, but adds to it the accidents of each word. 
The case of nouns, and the number and person of 
verbs, although Etymological parts, are left out 
because they are scarcely definable, except in con- 
nection with other words in the sentence, and are 
determined by rules of Syntax. 

In Etymological Parsing the child must be able, 
when called upon, to answer such questions as the 
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following, in addition to those already required for 
the previous kind. 

1. What is the difference between pronouns of 
the possessive adjective kind and personal pronouns 
in the possessive case 7 

2. Name the possessive adjective pronouns. 

3. Name the personal pronoiins in the possessive 
case. 

4. What is meant by degrees of comparison? 
When are adjectives in the positive degree ? When 
in the comparative? When in the superlative? 
When are they said to admit of no comparison ? 
How are the comparative and superlative of adjectives 
formed? &c. 

5. When is a noun said to be common ? When 
proper? When singular? When plural? When 
neuter gender ? When masculine ? When feminine ? 
or common ? How is the plural formed ? How is 
the feminine formed ? &c. 

6. When is a verb said to be passive? regular? 
irregular ? What part of the verb * form ' is used 
in the tense * are formed V What other part of a 
verb enters into composition with an auxiliary? 
Analyse the tense * are formed.' Which of the two 
shows that the verb is passive ? Which that it 
is regular ? &c. 

It is easy to judge from the children's answers to 
such questions as these whether they know the sub- 
ject mechanically or intellectually. 

STNTACTICAL PARSING. 

The following is an example of the syntactical Example of 

J J* ' Syntactical 

mode of parsing : — Parsing. 

Our, a pronoim, of the possessive adjective hindj 

REFERRING TO DRESSES ; 

cotton, an adjective, not admitting of comparison^ 

DESCRIBING THE DRESSES ; 

dresses, a noun, common^ third person^ plural number j 

o2 
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neuter gender, and NOMiNATiVfi case 

TO THE VERB * ARE FORMED ;' 

are formed, a verb, passive, indicative mood, 

present tense, third person, plural 

NUMBER, TO AGREE WITH ITS NOMINA- 
TIVE CASE * DRESSES ;' 

from, a preposition, governing the noun 'lining;' 
the, an article, definite, limiting the significatioi^ 

OF THE NOUN * LINING ;' &C. &C. 

The part in small capitals is peculiar to Sjmtac* 
tical Parsing ; the part in italics refers to Etymolo- 
gical Parsing ; and the remainder is Simple Parsing. 
We thus see that Syntactical Parsing includes the 
other two. Those who parse by this method should 
therefore be able to answer all the questions already 
given for the other two, and, in addition, questions 
similar to the following, which may be said to be 
peculiar to itself:— 

Test qufis- 1. Repeat the rule of Syntax relating to the words 

"^"^ ' our ' and ' cotton.' 

2. When is a verb said to be first, second, or 
third person ? When singular ? When plural ? 

3. Repeat the rule of Syntax about the govern- 
ment of the word * lining,' &c. &c. 

How to In quoting these rules, in support of their previous 

of Syntax? Statements, the children should only quote so much of 
them as actually applies. Thus, in the phrase ' which 
he loved,' the word * which ' is the objective case 
governed by the verb * loved,' by the rule that says, 
'When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by the verb 
following ;' the remaining part of the rule, ' or by a 
noim following, or a preposition going before,' is left 
out as inapplicable in the present case. The skill 
which they display in selecting what is appropriate 
shows clearly whether they know the rules tho^ 
roughly or not. Of course this method refers merely 
to the rules quoted as proofs. When the object is to 
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examine upon Syntax without any connection with 
a previous parsing exercise, the entire of the rule 
must be given, and in the exact words of the author. 

In my opinion, there are too many forms of Syn- Too many 
tactical Parsing. We have, for instance, Murray's syntactical 
method, in which the tenses of the verb are arranged "™™*f* 
on the plan of the Latin language; and we have 
what is called the English method, where the tense 
is subdivided into the present and the past only — 
all compound tenses being reduced to either of these 
forms prefixed to the infinitive mood, or to the 
participle of the verb. In my opinion, there 
should be but one form, so that a child leaving any 
school for another would not be obliged to unlearn 
what he had already acquired.^ 

The form of Parsing of which I approve has been Murray's the 
already given. It is an extension of Murray's method, extend aa 
but it is not fundamentally different. The extension «^i«*»«J* 
is adopted to render the parsing more definite and 
exact. Parsing, as generally practised, consists 
merely in naming the part of speech and a few of 
the leading parts of the principal words, as the noun 
or verb, omitting altogether the connection existing 
between the words, except in the case of the -agent 
and verb, or verb and object. Most pupils would 
say, for instance, in the above sentence, simply that 
< our ' is a pronoun, * cotton ' an adjective, * firom ' a 
preposition, &c. ; but, as I have shown before, these 
answers are too indefinite, and require to be limited 
by pointing out the exact meaning to be attached to 
them in each particular case. 

Dr. Sullivan, although he adopts the English Dr.Sniu- 
metiiod in his own text-book, highly approves at ^"^***^ " 
the same time of the old, or Murray's method, and 

' Mr. Cook complains of the variety of forms. He says 
(Min. of Council, 1856-6, p. 751): * This great evil calls for 
a remedy,' and suggests the adoption of one grammar in the 
training schools. 

See also Min. of Council, 1855-6, p. 650, and 1857-8, p. 650. 
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recommends his own to be used onlj as an introduc- 
tion to it. He says : ' This method is not really 
opposed to what is called Murray's or the old 
method. It should rather be considered as intro- 
ductory to it; and it is in &ct, to a certain 
extent, the same. . . . These forms (the Latin forms 
as given by Murray) will be foimd in this little 
granmiar ; and the writer takes this opportunity of 
stating that he prefers them to any which have been 
proposed by subsequent writers, both because 
Murray is in himself an excellent authority on the 
subject, and because his views are in accordance with 
those of our best granunarians.' 

Parsing gives a very elaborate history of each 
word, though, from the use of technical terms, this 
might not seem to be the case. A glance, however, 
at the two forms of parsing given below, the one 
with and the other without technical terms, fully 
establishes the £ict. 



Example. JohUy is a noun, 

proper, 
third person, 



singular number, 
masculine gender, 

nominatiYe case to the 
Terb * leaps.' 

Lea^Sf is a verb, 

regular, 



transitive, 



indicative mood. 



is either the name of a per- 
son, place, or thing ; 

it is applicable to but one in- 
dividual in the same sense ; 

the object for which the word 
stands is spoken of; 

it is applied to but one person ; 

the individual for which it 
stands is of the male sex ; 

the object for which it stands 
creates the action expressed 
by the word * leaps ; * 

it is a word used to express 
action ; 

the form which expresses past 
time is formed fi!om that 
which expresses present 
time by the addition of 'd' 
or *ed;' 

the action expressed by the 
word ajSects, or is received 
by, some object ; 

the action is simply said to 
take place; no conditions 
under which it takes place 
are mentioned; 
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third person, that which creates the action 

is spoken of; 

singular number, that which creates the action 

is but one object; 

agreeing with its nomi- some of the parts of the word 
natiye case ' John.* used to esroress the action 

are sele<!tea with reference 
to some of the parts of that 
which created the action. 
^ is an article, It is a word used to lessen 

the number of objects to 
which the name of anything 
can be applied; 

indefinite, it diminishes the number of 

objects to what is contained 
in a clasSy but does not 
point out any one object 
particularly; 

referring to the noun its particular force (expressed 
* horse.' aboye) is applied m this 

case to the word 'horse.' 
Eorse is a noun • (See John, aboye) ; 

common, it is applied to more than one 

object in the same sense ; 

third person, singular,! ,« j, aV^veV 
mascuUne gender. ] ^»ee J onn, aDoye; , 

objective case, governed the object expressed by the 
by the verb * leaps.* word * horse' receives the 

action expressed by the 
word * leaps ; ' 
it is a word which may be 
used to modify an action, 
or the force of any qualify- 
ing word; 
in this case it is used to 
modify the action expressed 
by the word * leaps.* 

What is to the right of the yertical line is the same 
in meaning exactly as what is to the left of it ; but 
how elaborately expressed in the one case, and how 
briefly in the other I 

Parsing without technical terms is an admirable Thisisa 

(rood GXfiToisfi 

exercise. It may be practised at home, and brought for aohooi 
next day for inspection; or it may form a desk **^™®* 
occupation occasionally in the school-room. It will 
teach the pupils to think upon the nature of what 
they say about each word, and it will prove to them 
that, although technical terms can be wholly dispensed 



WeU is an adverb, 



qualifying the verb 
' leaps.* 
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with, yet it is chiefly by their aid that we are enabled 
to express ojirselves with brevity. 

A glance at the forms of parsing akeady given will 
show that the difficulty is almost entirely with the 
meaning of the passage. There is, of course, the 
difficulty which beginners always feel in naming 
correctly and in proper order the several parts of 
each word, and in pointing out the dependence of 
one word upon another — a difficulty which they jfeel 
even when the words are arranged in the simplest 
logical order : but when once this, which may be 
called the mechanical portion of parsing, is overcome, 
the difficulties experienced arise from determining 
the meaning of the passage itself. 

Most teachers &il in parsing a sentence from mis- 
taking its sense. Passages from Milton, Shakspeare, 
and others, are, to many of them, as so much Greek, 
and of course they are wholly imable to construe them. 
If these wish to succeed, the remedy is in their own 
hands. They must not fly to the treatise on gram- 
mar, as they generally do, and study it anew, but 
they must take up standard works both of prose and 
verse, and read them attentively and thoughtfully, 
noting the peculiarities of style adopted in each. 
If these books are not within their reach, books which 
contain well-selected extracts wiU suffice. The 
Heading Books ordinarily used in schools contain 
several very good specimens, but I do not know 
of any better book for this purpose than the * Selec- 
tions from the British Poets,' published by the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland. These 
selections are made with great taste and judgment, 
and are well calculated to make the student ac^ 
quainted with the style of the various authors quoted 
from. A person who studies this book carefully 
will rarely fail in determining the meaning of a 
passage placed before him, and therefore, if he but 
know the mechanical portions, he will rarely fail 
in parsing it. 
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« 

But the study of such a book will have an effect This study 
beyond this. The rich abundance of new and at- provse the 
tractive ideas, and the &miliarity thus created with character, 
the many religious, moral, and pleasing images scat- 
tered through its pages, will both enlarge the mind 
and improve the general character. 

The meaning of any passage will be easily detected Ellipses, 
by children if they are in the habit of filling up SSSw^ to' 
ellipses, analysing, and transposing sentences under ^Jd^JJ^l^ 
the immediate superintendence of their teachers, the sense. 
Before parsing, th'ey should be called upon to supply 
all words left out, and to analyse and transpose the 
parts of the sentence so as to disclose their true gram- 
matical or logical order, and make the meaning clear. 

Analysis, when properly carried out, makes the Advantage 
parsing exercises intelligent; it makes thought de- "**v^* 
finite ; and it gives precision . and accuracy in the 
use of language^i By it we acquire the power of 
dealing with the logical construction of propositions, 
and with the various grammatical forms, and of apply- 
ing them to the discovery of the meaning of what 
we hear or read. Analysis is, in fact, the great instru- 
ment for the discovery of the true force of words in 
accordance with the order in which they are arranged, 
and an acquaintance with it is essentially necessary, 
not only for parsing, but for making language effec-> 
tual as a means of communicating ideas. 

The learned and cumbrous terms, however, which Learned 
are so oilen met with in treatises upon the Analysis necessary, 
of Sentences, are in all cases unnecessary and hurtful. 
Such expressions as the ' subject enlarged,' the 
'adjunct,' the * complete predicate,' the * predicate 
itself,' * accessory sentences,' * subordinate accessory 
sentences,' ' illative sentences,' ' antithetical sen- 
tences,' * subordinate adverbial sentences,' * abridged 
subordinate adverbial sentences,' are not only difiSicult 
to understand, and impossible to remember, but they 

> Min. of Council, 1859-60, p. 140, 
03 
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are, happily, quite unnecessary. They are not essen- 
tial to the real and proper analysis of sentences — 
they are, in fact, mere conventional expresidons, 
which a pupil may know without being able to ex- 
plain what it is they are intended to convey, and 
which many may be entirely ignorant of who yet 
may employ the principles of analysis efficiently 
and effectually to the discovery of the meaning of 
each passage. A child, for instance, may be able to 
see that the sentence, ' although clever, he makes 
no progress,' is equivalent to * although he is clever, 
he makes no progress,' without burdening his under- 
standing with the ^t that such a sentence is called 
by some writers *' an abridged subordinate adverbial 
sentence.' 

Pupils who are taught these terms very often lose 
themselves in an unintelligible jargon^ and know 
nothing clearly of what the terms really mean. Mr. 
Alderson, after showing that the extensive use of 
technical terms is an evil in the case of boys, says, 

* With regard to females such a course is certainly in- 
jurious. The female mind is prone to take refuge from 
precise or concentrated thought in a haze of vague 
generalities and cloudy phrases ; and this tendency 
is fostered to a dangerous extent by the technical 
language with which they come in contact in the 
analysis of sentences.' * 

All that is really required is to help the children 
to collect the true meaning by arranging the clauses 
in their natural order. There is not the slightest 
use, in the majority of cases, to give any name 
either to the clauses themselves, or to their sub- 
divisions or arrangements. And to practise them 
in this arrangement, I recommend that the words 
of each sentence should be parsed, not as they 
actually occur, but as they would occur if logically 
arranged. Take, for instance, the following sentence : 

* Rice, we are told, grows luxuriantly in portions of 

> Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 177. 
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America.' * We are told ' should be parsed first ; 
* rice,^ next ; ^ grows luxuriantly ' next ; * in portions 
of America^ last* 

In the earlier classes every word shoidd be parsed : '^f^ ojmU 

'' r 1 words may 

but as the pupils advance, words of frequent occur- be 



over. 



rence need not be parsed more than once. Dr. Dr. Wood- 

Woodford treats of this matter so fully and so well, 

that I cannot do better than quote his words. He 

says : ^ ' The common method of parsing is to give 

every word straight on, with all its repetitions, with 

or without mention of its syntactical relation. Now 

the constant recurrence of * the,' the definite articUj 

* A ' or * AN,' the indefinite article^ and, a conjtmction, 

and OF, a preposition^ occupies much more time than 

could be supposed without calculation. 

* In four pages and two lines of M*Culloch's " Course 
of Reading," in passages not likely to exceed the 
average use of these words, the total number of words, 
including repetitions, is 1,439 ; of this number " the " 
is 107, " a " or " an " 45, " and " 52, and " o/" 82 ; 
that is, the is more than a thirteenth part of the whole, 
a or an a thirty-second part, and more than a twenty- 
seventh, and of more than a seventeenth : and, com- 
binedly, the repetition of these words is more than 
one-fifih of the whole. Now, supposing the parsing 
exercise of a class to occupy half an hour daily, for 
five days in the week, this class will be engaged half 
an hour weekly in proclaiming " the " the definite 
article J "a" the indefinite article, " and " aconjunctionj 
and " OF " a preposition. If to " and " we add but, if 
or, &c., and to " of," to, for, with, &c., it will be 
foimd that the useless repetition of such familiar words 
occupies about one-third of the whole time spent in 
parsing. Now,' he adds, * after the first week of 
general parsing, it might be sufiicient to parse each 

> See Min. of Council, 1862-3, p. 1,109; 1856-7, p. 
d73; 1857-8, p. 650; 1859-60, pp. 140, 266, and 441; 
1860-1, p. 97 ; 1861-2, p. 132. 

' Min. of Council, 1852-3, p. 1,108. See also his remarks, 
1855-6, p. 651. 
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of the conjunctions and prepositions, as they occur, 
once in each lesson, and seldomer as the class ad- 
vances, and requires to be rendered familiaT with 
additional steps.' 

Up till now I have been giving suggestions for the 
teaching of grammar in accordance with the plans 
most generally approved of, and did I also think that 
these plans were the most correct, there would be 
but little else for me to add in this chapter ; but, as 
I am of opinion that even these plans, though decided 
improvements upon those they superseded, are still 
by no means the best, it becomes my duty before 
closing to point out what I consider are their defects, 
and to suggest remedies. 

Although the use of the text-book is properly de- 
ferred now until the pupils have acquired, by oral 
teaching, the ability to understand and profit by what 
it contains, yet, when they are permitted to study the 
book, they are allowed to do so very much in the same 
way that they were in the former system. They begin 
at the first page, and commit all of it to memory until 
the end, and thus waste much time upon Orthography 
and other portions of the subject that appear to me to 
have but little to do in attaining the great end in view. 
They are obliged to commit to memory, for instance, a 
great many rules about vowels j consonants^ diphthongs^ 
tripthongs, mutes, liquids, labials, nasals, palatals, 
gutturals, monosyllables, dissyllables, &c. ; but how 
can these possibly help a child * to speak or write his 
language with propriety,' which, in common school 
education, is all that grammatical instruction should 
aim at I Children may know these rules, and in fiw5t 
all that is treated of imder the head of Orthography, 
and yet still say * John and James is here,' * Them 's 
his books,' * The hare has ran away,' or * They done it.' 

I certainly am inclined to think, though in this of 
course I may be wrong, that very few of the many 
admired speakers in Parliament, or even in the 
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Chnrcli or at the Bar, could repeat correctly and 
readily the letters called semi-vowels. Why, there- 
fore, should children, on pretence of teaching them 
to speak as purely as these men, be obliged to learn 
what these men have thrown aside as useless ? If, 
indeed, this knowledge were essentially necessary 
in order to imderstand those parts of grammar 
that are practicaUy valuable, then indeed we might 
have a reason for teaching it ; but it has no con- 
nection whatever with Etymology, or with Syntax. 
Orthography is, in fact, a part of grammar, only 
in the most extended signification of that term. 
The forms and sounds of the letters, and their 
classification, belong to a regular treatise on lan- 
guage, and they have as much right to be included 
in a practical school grammar — a work designed to 
teach us to speak and write correctly, that is, in ac- 
cordance with certain recognised forms contained in 
the rules of Syntax — as the alphabet itself has. To 
teach us these appears to me to be as wide of the 
practical object in view as if a writer on Political 
Economy, before treating of the laws of demand and 
supply, gave a classification of the different sorts of 
paper, silk, or cotton, &c. 

With regard to Etymology, some knowledge of it is Farts of 
clearly requisite, for, without it, we could not imder- ^iSd2S» 
stand the rules of Syntax. For instance, to say that a ^ '*'' *^'*** 
noun in any given number requires that form of the 
verb which is in the same number and person (which 
is one of our guides in speaking), would convey no 
idea to our minds unless what was meant by the 
terms noun, verb, number, and person was imder- 
stood; and although we might express the same 
sense without the use of these words, yet it would 
be at the expense of too much time and clearness. 
But there are several parts of Etymology just as 
inapplicable to the great end in view as Orthography . 
is. Thus, what has the division of nouns into real and 
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abstract, into participial, collective^ and diminutive^ or 
what have certain rules about the words very, rather, 
exceedingly, compound substantives, compound acffec^ 
tives, cardinal and ordinal numbers, &c,, which are 
found under the head of Etymology in most gram- 
mars, to do with teaching us to frame a correct sen- 
tence ? We may know them, and speak badly : we 
may not know them, and yet speak well. They 
should, therefore, be entirely omitted ; so also should 
be the whole chapter on Derivations, on English 
Etymologies, on the History of the English Lan- 
guage, on Latin and Greek Roots, and for the same 
reason : all these should be included in a work on 
Language, but not in a practical school gramma r . 

On the other hand, however, there are many 
things included under the head of Etymology that 
should be grouped, with the present rules of Syntax, 
xmder one division, which might be called ' Rules of 
Speech.* For instance, the rules to guide us as to the 
selection of the article, or the following rules : * The 
word " gallows " takes a singular verb ; ' * The word 
"news" takes a singular verb;* 'Sciences whose 
names end in ics generally take a plural ;* or the 
rules about personification, about the use of shall and 
will, about the prepositions which certain words re- 
quire after them, &c., should all be removed from the 
head of Etymology and placed as * Rules of Speech.' 

Syntax should be enlarged, and should be made 
the most prominent part of the book, as it is in 
reality the most valuable. In most grammars it ia 
in reality enlarged ; for many rules included under 
it at present relate neither to concord nor government, 
the only two parts it allows of: but as this arises 
from the carelessness of the writers, it is not the 
enlargement of which I speak. 

A treatise such as I recommend would contain but 
the two parts — Etymology and Rules of Speech — 
Orthography and Prosody being laid aside as not 
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bearing upon the object in view ; and the Etymology 
would be treated of solely in reference to the other 
head. 

To teach the second part properly, the master how to 
would be obliged to know its rules off: he should JS«5** 
have a ready tact in framing sentences to illustrate ^"p^^^ 
them ; he should be able to point out errors wherever 
they occur ; and he should get his children to do so 
too. By this means the rules would have a prac- 
tical bearing upon the speaking of both pupils and 
teachers. 

Unfortunately, the lower orders speak so vulgarly TgrumpiflB 
and incorrectly that there will be no loss for ex- J^tln*" 
amples of errors frequently occurring, to whose cor- ^^S^' 
rection the Rules of Speech could be advantageously 
applied. No instance of violation of the true forms 
of language should on any account be passed over 
unchecked; and, when checked, the true sentence 
should be so frequently, repeated that a similar error 
would not be likely to occur again. Mr. Cook says* Practice in 
that, ' In the schools of Germany the teachers make ^^iiS]^ 
every lesson a practical exemplification of the use Mr.oook. 
of language. They allow no answer to be incor- 
rectly worded without interrupting the course of the 
lesson ; they rapidly turn the phrase so as to impress 
upon the pupil's memory, not only the right form, 
but the subject matter.' He adds that, ' this is much 
neglected in our coimtry ; and I have frequently 
found boys and girls of twelve to thirteen, who have 
remained imder instruction four or five years, able to 
read and write correctly, and to repeat all the rules 
of grammar, but imable to express the simplest ideas 
in tolerable English.* 

It would be the duty of the teachers to understand 
these rules thoroughly, and to acquire proper skill 
in applying them to the correction of faults and 

1 Min. of Ck)uncil, 1852-3, p, 321. 
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vulgarities. Without this, their teaching would be 
barren and unsatis&ctory.^ 

These Rules of Speech would be admirable aids 
in acquiring the habit of speaking grammatically, 
and, when properly made use of, they would be found 
to produce great correctness; but I am under the 
impression that complete accuracy is not attainable 
by any set of rules whatever, no matter how weU 
they are imderstood, or how diligently and skilfully 
they are applied to actual speech. 

We speak very much by ear ; the form of our 
sentences, and even the choice of our words, depend 
very much upon what we are in the habit of hearings 
and reading. If sufficiently fortunate to be placed 
among educated and refined people, our language 
will insensibly show this; while if, on the other 
hand, our lot is not so happily cast, the taint will be 
quite as easily perceptible. How often do we hear 
errors excused thus : * I know I am wrong, but I 
spoke without thinking ; ' or * I know the rule well 
enough, but I forgot it just now ' ? If we reflect 
carefully upon these answers, we shall see the inade- 
quacy of rules to guard us against all &,ults. We 
should learn also not to value their aid too highly, 
for those who know them best, as teachers, too often 
find a difficulty in bringing them to bear upon their 
speech ;* while, on the other hand, many of our 

» See also Min. of Council, 1845-6, p. 144; 1866-7, p. 
239. 
Eev. Mr. Brookfield, Min. of Council, p. 507, 1854-5, says : 

* The better instructed children acquire its principles un- 
consciou8li/f by reading and writing under the correction of 
their teachers. I have not, therefore, thought it needful to 
perplex them much about the abstract rules and theory of a 
science which is so little fixed. 

* Dr. Woodford, Min. of Council, 1852-3, p. 1,110, says: 

* Not a few of the teachers have allowed the use of provincial 
and ungrammatical forms of expression, false pronunciations,, 
and vulgarisms, to become so familiar to them, that they 
have ceased to be conscious of it, and habitually counteract 
their instructions by their own example.' 

Mr. Cook, 1848-9, voL i. p. 51, says: 'Most of them ap- 
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most correct speakers mtist have forgotten them since 
their school-days. 

To speak well, therefore, we must not come mnch Teacher 
in contact with £iults and vulgarities ; and hence it is a good 
the duty of teachers, above all things, to present to ®^"°p^®* 
their children, in their own persons, examples which 
they will imitate with safety ; and this is especially 
the case with teachers of the poor, where theirs is 
the only good example the children are likely to 
receive. 

Where teachers are conscious of their own defects, Teachem 
they should at once adopt the best practical means g^^ 
for removing them — the study of good authors; »^t*">"* 
they should read much, especially aloud, so that the 
eye, the ear, and the min(^ may become trained to 
what is correct; in fact, they must become so 
thoroughly imbued with what they ^ead, that they 
will insensibly think and speak in the same forms. 
This will not be found to require much special study. 
Special study, comprising the analysis of forms and 
the comparison of styles, will, of course, materially 
assist; but mere reading — thoughtfully and intel- 
ligently of course — will in the end insensibly bring 
them to express themselves in the same forms as are 
thus made familiar to the eye and brain. 

The cheap literature of the present day is likely, Cheap iite- 
therefore, not only to prove a powerM agent in the improve the 
instruction of the people and in their amusement, ^^^pie. 
but in making them speak and write granmiatically. 

pear to find it difficult to bring the rules of grammar, which 
the^ really imderstand very well, to bear practically upon 
their habitual language. Early habits, and association with 
uneducated persons, coimteract the theoretical knowledge 
which they acquire at school' 

Mr. Brodie, 1860-1, p. 189, says: 'Copious instances 
which could be selected would disclose not merely ill-formed 
sentences, mlsappHed, incomplete, or inexact expressions, 
bad punctuation, but far worse, grammatical offences; namely, 
singular nouns agreeing with plural verbs, and the opposite, 
the faulty construction of prepositions, wrong use of adverbs, 
wrong and excessive use Off both pronouns and conjunctions. 
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ExtrMtfirom The followinff extract from * The Times ' of De- 

* The Times » 

to show that cember 7, 1861, is laid before my readers, to sns- 
we S? " ^^^ what I have just said upon the inadequacy of 
rules, and upon the necessity which exists for reading 
much : — 

* Grammatical accuracy was acquired, not by the 
recollec^on and use of an infinity of rules, com- 
plicated by an infinity of exceptions, but by fiuni- 
liarity with good authors. Grammar, like spelling^ 
comes instinctively from judicious reading and cul- 
tivated memory. Nobody would, think of turning 
to an English grammar for aid in the composition of 
a sentence, any more than he would think of getting 
a dictionary by heart in order to secure the accuracy 
of his orthography. A ^ew salient points may be 
indicated as the student goes on, and a general con- 
ception of grapimar may be built up gradually as 
the language is mastered ; but to plunge into this 
complex system of rules at the outset is simply to 
throw lime away, and to confuse the imderstanding 
Mr.BrighfB altogether.* The writer then adds: *Mr. Bright 
M.P. was perfectly justified in saying that it is very 
difficult for any person who reads well-written books, 
and imderstands them, not to acquire a very com- 
petent knowledge of grammar.' 
Most also Frequent practice in actual composition is neces- 

SriJ^oom saiy, however, to give facility in expressmg oneself 
^^*^**°°' on paper. This is a portion of grammar scarcely at 
all introduced into primary schools, very much to 
the detriment of the true interests of the children. 

Of what advantage will our learning be unless able 
to communicate it freely and clearly, and, so far as 
letters are concerned, in the proper forms recognised 
by society ? 

We are called upon to make use of written com- 
position at almost every turn. We cannot conduct a 
business so as to reap its ftdl advantages, we cannot 
succeed in a profession, or even in the lowest offices 
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of the State, without being able to express ourselves 
in writing with clearness and correctness. 

This exercise generally forms a part of the course 
of education in highei" class schools ; but whatever its 
value may be in these, it is much more valuable in 
schools for the poor. 

Children of the wealthier classes are necessarily BspocWiyin 

1 • poor Bchowi* 

obliged to practise composition. At their entrance 

into life they are compelled to make use of it, while 

their constant intercourse with the world forces them 

to continue it ; the child of the poor man, however, 

is very differently situated. His social relationships 

seldom oblige him to exercise this skill, and therefore, 

imless composition has been made a pleasure to him, 

it is not likely that he will continue to make use of 

it. In this respect it is like reading ; imless done 

with ease it is not done at all. 

But composition has the additional advantage. Secondary 
when properly taught, of producing clearness of of oo^o^ 
thought and precision of speech — advantages which it "*"*'^* 
is impossible to over-estimate, and which children can 
scarcely secure for themselves if unaided. Professor 
Butler, speaking of the teachers' written exercises for 
1850, says : ^ To the habitual negligence of and want 
of regular practice in composition, are to be attributed 
the looseness and inaccuracy of expression, the gram- 
matical errors, the numerous defects of style, which 
are observable throughout the exercises.' 

Teachers must, therefore, carefully practise this when it may 
themselves and teach it to their advanced classes. It ^^ 
can be made occasionally to take the place of the 
ordinary dictation lesson, or it can be made a good 
home exercise — ^the child bringing the paper next 
day for revision. Once or twice a week would be 
sufficient, provided that proper care and earnestness 
were exercised. 

There are many ways in which children may be How it can 
accustomed to express themselves in writing. They ^ 
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may be required to write answers to eaay questions. 
They may be required to write out the substance of 
an eaay &ble, or of a short lesson previouslj read 
oyer and explained to them. They may be required 
to write down what they have learned from any of 
their daily lessons. Or they may be called upon to 
describe in their own words what they frequently 
see — as grass J potatoes, cattle, trees, the toum or country 
in which they live, <&c. 

But no exercises wiU teach compo^tion effectually 
unless careiuUy examined and corrected by the 
teacher. It is in the method of examining them 
that success or failure lies. No pains should, there- 
fore, be spared in this. The corrections should be 
plain, and should be made intelligible to the children. 

A second trial should always be given. For 
instance, if any sentence be incomplete, if the 
pronouns be not properly used, if the construction be 
confused — all errors to which beginners are very 
liable — the nature of the error should not only be 
written on the exercise itself, but the pupils shoidd 
be caUed upon orally to frame the sentences better, 
and then they should be called upon to do so in 
writing.* 

Children generally have a distaste for this exercise, 
but that principally arises from their being called 
upon to write about what they know little, and frx>m 
their first efforts being too strictly criticised. The 
subjects should be familiar, and the pupils should be 
encouraged to say whatever comes into their minds, 



1 ( 



The Frussian t<eachers, by the constant habit of con- 
versing with their pupils, by requiring a complete answer to 
every question, by never allowing a mistake in termination, or 
in the collocation of words and clauses, to pass uncorrected, 
nor the sentence so corrected to pass unrepeated, by requir- 
ing the poetry of the reading lessons to be changed into 
prose, oral or written^ and the prose to be paraphrased or 
expressed in different words, and by exacting a general ac- 
count or summary of the reading lesson, are, we may almost 
literally say, constantly teaching grammar.* — Horace Mann, 
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Inrbether good or bad, the great thing being to secure 
at the outset the power of expression : polish can be 
secured afterwards. 

I think it a judicious course for the teacher to tell 
the children at first the ^heads^ of what he wishes 
them to write about. The exercise, by being thus 
broken up into definite portions of thought, will be 
much easier, and, of course, much better and more 
profitably performed. 

Above all thimrs, however, let them write plainly : Do not allow 

^° . . . pomiwiuior 

diligently put down all high-flowing expressions ; the mflated 
thoughts may be full and rich, but the language 
should be plain. ^ 

In conclusion, I may state that, from all I have Gnonmar 
written, it appears that grammar is not treated as it lectaai 
ought. The treatment of it, like the treatment of '^^' 
arithmetic, is too routine and technical; but inasmuch 
as grammar is more purely intellectual ' than arith- 
metic, it is, in proportion, worse taught. In fact, the 
more any subject appeals to the judgment and the 
reason, the less is known of it. Rote teaching in 
such cases supersedes carefolly-arranged instruction, 
and pupils guess instead of think. 

Such subjects are certainly more difiicult than 
others ; but, as if to compensate for this, they are, 
when once known, the least likely to be forgotten. 

But although grammar is a subject eminently Bat it may 

* * The greatest defect was in the use of far-fetched and 
high-sounmng expressions, often inappropriately employed. 
It is one to whidi imperfectly educated persons are pecu- 
liarly liable ; its absence is one of the surest signs of a finished 
education and disciplined mind.' — Mr, Moseleyy Min. of 
Councilf 1847, yoL ii. p. 408. 

See also in reference to composition, Min. of Council, 
1845-6, voL ii. p. 31 ; 1848-9, vol i. p. 61 ; 1857-8, p. 246; 
1860-1, p. 266; 1861-2, p. 157. 

* * Grammar accustoms the mind to reflect more than any 
other department of primary instruction whateyer.' — 1848-9, 
vol. ii. p. 172. 

* It is the best study for drawing out the intelligence of the 
children.* — Education ComnUssumer8f voL vL p. 214 : 1861. 
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requiring * head-work,' yet it is rightly introduced 
into the school course at an early period;^ for when 
properly taught, many of its leading &ct8, andjmany 
of its most valuable qualities, can be made available 
for the improvement of the yoimgest children. 

In £sLct, you can scarcely begin granunar too soon, 
provided you begin it properly; for to teach the 
grammar of a language is merely to teach the sense 
of it. * Whatever words make grammar together, make 
also sense together, and whatever words make srnise 
together, make also grammar together.' Neither can 
we regard it as a mere accomplishment, such as 
music and drawing, but we must look upon it as 
an essential portion of even the poorest education, 
and therefore as much a part of the course in the 
lowest National School as in the highest College. 

The son of the peer and the son of the peasant, if 
they learn to read at all, must equally learn to know 
what words make sense together and why they make it.^ 

What is caUed * derivations ' generally forms a 
part of grammatical teaching; but so far as I have 
ever seen, the result has been of scarcely any prac- 
tical value. I do not, therefore, lay much stress upon 
the teaching of this part of Etymology, for to teach 
it effectually requires not only a thorough knowledge 
of the relation of words, but an accurate acquaintance 
with the languages from which the roots are derived, 
and this the majority of our teachers do not possess. 
The Rev. Mr. Cook agrees with me. He says,^ * The 
appearances are very often illusory : a master must 
be very well educated to avoid mistakes, leading to 

» See Min. of Counca, 1848-9, vol. ii. p. 471, and 1866-6, 
p. 647. 

^ Grammar essential. See Hin. of Council, 1862-3, p. 
1,164. 

Education Commissioners 1861, vol ii p. 17. 

Grammar, most important See Min. of Council, 1866-6, 
p. 617. 

Grammar, advantage of. See 1861-2, p. 133. 

Grammar a good test of teacher's powers. See 1866-6, p. 618. 

■ Min. of Council, 1846-6, vol i. p. 144. 
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Rtrange perversions of sense ; I should deprecate its 
introduction into schools conducted by masters and 
mistresses who knew nothing of the language to 
which they must refer.' 

Again he says in his report %r 1852, p. 321 : 
* The Latin and Anglo-Saxon roots found in gram- 
mars, or the &cts connected with the formation and 
transition of the English language, though interest- 
ing, are learned with little mental exertion, and are 
not of much practical value.' 

Mr. Mitchell says r^ * To obtain any real knowledge Mr.MitcheU. 
of Etymology demands a more extensive acquaintance 
with other languages than is to be found among our 
pupil-teachers.' 

Several inspectors, however, speak in &vour of 
this study. Mr. Bellairs says :^ * Constituted as the Mr. BeUain 
English language is, so much of it being derivative, ^'^'^^^^^ 
the omission cannot but be important; for it will 
frequently be found that the key-word of a sentence 
is one which cannot fully be xmderstood without 
reference to its root ; and in the writings of the best 
authors it may, I believe, be generally discovered 
that, although the leading ideas are connected by 
words of Saxon origin, and which, therefore, are 
much the most numerous, the ideas themselves are 
stated in words derived either from the Greek or 
Latin language.' See also Mr. Moseley's remarks, 
Min. of Council, 1847-8, vol. ii. p. 443. 

I have myself seen it applied with advantage to Applied with 

, , advantage 

the discovery of the meaning of technical terms. u>techtneai 
These are generally formed of almost unchanged words 
of Latin or Greek, so that a knowledge of the original 
words very often produces clearer ideas of the terms 
than what can be produced by simple definitions. 

When this subject is, however, introduced, the when taught 
teachers must avoid treating it too much as a rote i^^J^S^* 
exercise. The words should not be got oflf by ^hSf'^* 

> Min. of Council, 1852-3, p. 628. 
« Ibid. 1846-6, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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heart from certain lists, any more than their ^ mean^ 
ings' should be got off from the columns of the 
dictionary. The force of each prefix, affix, &c., 
must be taught where it is actually applied in the 
ordinary text of the reading lesson. 

To be considered proficients in this subject, the 
children must be able to tell what prefixesj affixes, 
and roots are ; and must be able to give the meanings 
of those most frequently used, or, from being given the 
meaning, they must be able to name in each lan- 
guage, where possible, a prefix, affix, or root corre- 
sponding to it. They must also know the chief rootSj 
their meaning, the language from which they are taken, 
the parts which enter into the composition of English 
words, and be able to give examples of words formed 
from them. They must, however, in a special manner, 
be able to trace the meaning of the word from the 
meaning of the root, for in many cases the connection 
between them is, by no means, very plain. Thus 
the root of * explore ' is ploro to weep, but between 
weeping and exploring there appears to be no con- 
nection whatever. It is the duty of the master to 
point out this connection, and to make his children 
understand it frilly. From inattention to this, some 
very absurd mistakes are made ; as, for instance, I 
was told lately that * carnivorous ' came from car- 
nivis flesh and oro to beg, and that disaster came 
from dis asunder and aster a star. It is a very 
good plan to make the pupils give the meanings in 
terms of the root and prefixes &c. Thus, instead of 
saying that to be unanimous means to a^ree together, 
the children might, when tracing words to their roots, 
say \h3Lt unanimous meant to be of one mind — to have, 
as it were, the same mind — and therefore to agree. ^ 

* Mp. Fletcher says, Min. of Council, 1846-7, voL iL p. 
89 : ' Thej give the roots of words, and the meanings of 
those roots, without at all impressing strongly upon the chil- 
dren's minds the meaning of the deriyative itself; and hence 
the root and its meaning, instead of helping to define and fix 
the sense of the deriyative, has helped only to conftise it.' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

GEOGRAPHT. 

We may teacb geography either synthetically or Geography 
analytically. We can either b^in with general treated two 
views of the whole surface of the earth, and descend ^*y*~ 
gradually to the most minute description of each Analytic- 
portion of it, or we can, on the conti-ary, set out ^^' 
from the spot on which we stand, describing the 
school and school-grounds, then the immediate 
neighbourhood, then the townland, the parish, barony, synthetic- 
county, country, &c. &c. ; each new subject being ^* 
more extended than its predecessors, until, in the 
end, we embrace the whole world and all that it 
inhabits. The one plan enters upon the geographical 
study of the earth by giving at first the broadest 
outlines "merely of the continents, oceans, &c., and 
then gradually fiUs up the picture ; while the other 
treats first of the topography of the neighbourhood, 
and lastly of the relative position &c. of countries 
when connected as a whole. 

Both these plans have been practised, but the first Both pw^ 
alone has been successful; for, however good the first beat, 
second may be in theory (and very many arguments 
can be brought forward to show that in theory at 
least it is excellent), it is found in practice that it 
requires men possessed of more than the usual intel- 
ligence of teachers to carry it out successfully. It ^^Jections 
requires special maps and diagrams of an expensive 
kind, and necessarily varying for each school ; and it 

P 
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requires also from the children a r^iilaritj of at- 
tendance and an amount of attention to school duties 
much beyond -what experience has shown it right to 
expect. 
From what This system arose from supposing that what is 
it arose. naturally most interesting to us, and with which we 
are most frequently brought in contact, should not 
only be the best known, but the first known. But 
John Norris. this is not always the case ; for, as John Norris says, 
' It is one thing to state that a thing deserves to be 
known, and another to say that it is learning and 
wisdom to know it.* 1 am very much inclined to 
Mr. Gordon's coincide with Mr. Gordon, one of Her Majesty's 
support of Inspectors of Schools for Scotland, when he says, 
^ ■ * It is surely a more liberal and improving know- 
ledge which embraces, though in a very general 
manner, the great features of the entire sui^&oe of 
the earth, than that which is limited to an acquaint- 
ance, not very minute, with the topography of any 
of its political divisions, however much recommend^ 
by the accident of a personal relation to it.' 
Knowledge There is no doubt but that our own countiy and 
countries OUT owu neighbourhood are naturally more inte- 
vSnabie. resting to us than any other ; but will a knowledge 
of them, in this age of change and emigration, be 
more useful ? And, if not, would the time spent 
upon the acquisition of all their minute details not 
have been better spent in obtaining general views of 
the world — its countries, its people, its A3iiTif)ft^ 
vegetables, minerals, &c, 7 
Onr thoughts Steam and the electric telegraph have so extended 
on foreign the facilities of communication, have so enlarged the 
SS onour commerce of the world, and so bound nations and 
°^^* people to each other, that we no longer feel and act 

as when isolated in single spots; we think as fre- 
quently of Australia, of America, of France, if not 
even more so, as of our own land ; and therefore geo- 
graphy, to be practical, must embrace a large area. 
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even if the knowledge so scattered be not so deep — 
and this especially in primary schools, in which the 
pupils remain so short a time. 

In carrying out the analytical, or descending We must, 
system, we cannot, however, wholly reject the other, appeal to 
which I may call the topographical system of teach- of locality 
ing geography. The terms city^ country^ continent, bnt chiefly 
river, mountain, &c., do not, in general, convey cor- ^^^^^^ 
rect ideas of the things themselves to the minds of 
children ;^ and as true ideas are essential, and only 
to be satisfactorily obtained by a judicious extension 
of the child's views of the locality in which he lives, 
we must, to be intelligible, appeal to topography 
first, not as a system of teaching, but only as a means 
of explanation of certain terms. 

The following admirable remarks from Mr. Mose- Mr.Moee- 

lev 8 views 

ley's Report for 1845 ^ prove the necessity for such a &c on this, 
course, and show how it is to be done :— 

* Violence is done to the intelligence of a child Violence 
hitherto limited to the narrow range of objects of 
which it is itself the centre, when, by a rude attempt, 

' * The general object* with which geography has to deal 
have never yet been realised by the child. The round world, 
for instance, is an idea of which he has never yet got posses- 
sion, except as a name; a map is an inscrutable mystery, not- 
withstanding the assurance, that it is a picture of the earth ; 
geographical distance is measured by the mind wholly at 
random; in brief, the fundamental experiences must posi- 
tiyely be gained and consolidated before any real knowledge 
is communicated upon the subject^ however much technical 
lore may be laid up in the memory. Thus I have not unfre- 
quently found children giving the names of towns and lakes 
in Bussia or Tartary, who could not tell the next county to 
their own, or what was meant by the north and south. Others 
will inform you that the earth is an oUate spheroid^ who, if 
tried, would not consider the distance from Canada to Cape 
Horn, when pointed to on the map, by any means so great as 
from where thev live to the next large town. To a very 
great extent, indeed, I have found that, however perfect chil- 
dren may be as to localities and places on the map, there are 
ten chances to one that they have no corresponding idea of 
their position on the world itself.' — Mr, MorrdCi General, 
"Report^ Min, of Council^ 1848-9, vol. ii. p. 469. 

> Min. of Council, 1845-6, vol. i p. 233. 

p2 
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its mind is forced to expatiate over half the globe, 
and pass to the conception of a r^on placed, per- 
haps, under a wholly different relation of external 
circumstances. These things are not to be ap- 
proached by any such abrupt or compendious pro- 
cess, or otherwise than by the steps of a slow and 
gradual progression. Not, for instance, by teaching 
the child geographical definitions, or by accustoming 
it to recognise by their names places pointed out to 
it on the map. 

* To understand the distinction, we have only to 
consider how many things go to our own conception 
of a distant region. The map serves, indeed, to 
define the idea we have of it, to give it vividnesai 
and completeness ; but it does not originate it. 

* We already know what a country is, which the 
poor child does not. When a country is pointed out 
by name to him upon the map, and he has learned to 
tell how, in respect to the foiu* cardinal points, it is 
bounded by other countries, and what are the names 
of its rivers and mountains and chief towns, his 
memory may have been largely taxed, and yet his 
principal idea of the country may, nevertheless, 
remain in a great degree identified with an irregular 
figure upon a piece of paper. A vast chasm is inter- 
posed in the child's mind between the objects with 
which he is himself familiar, and those of which, in 
such instruction, he is required to conceive the exist- 
ence — a chasm which his imagination is not strong 
enough to bear him over. 

' His conceptions are too vague and too incoherent 
to be separated from the material things of which 
they have been formed, or to be presented to the 
imagination, and made the subject of comparison, of 
analogy, of accumulation, and of invention. 

' The first step in his education is to teach him to 
observe. This accomplished, and the child knowing 
at length adequately, for the purpose in hand^ the 
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characteristic features of that portion of the earth's 
suriace which is within the compass of a day's jour- (i) 

ney, its varieties of elevation and aspect, its hills, appearance, 
valleys, and streams, his attention may be directed 
to the agrarian divisions of his parish, the fields and 
holdings which unite to form it. The boundaries of How to give 
these, with which his memory is familiar, will convey idea of a 
to him his first idea of a map and its uses ; that idea ™*^* 
will, moreover, be precise and truthful. The next 
step might make him acquainted with the watershed 
of the district, and then the teacher would bring 
imder his view the useful productions which it is (2) 
made to yield by labour, whether pastoral or agri- as associated 
cultural or mineral, associated as these are with the ^J^^ 
characteristic features of its surfiice level, its climate, JJ^^J' 
drainage, aspect, and soil. Then the pursuita of its (S) 

inhabitants, whether agricultural or manufacturing S^****' 
or commercial, in alliance with these and dependent i^wtante. 
upon them. Next, the domain of Natural History (4) 

may be made to yield much for his instruction, in hi^jy ^ 
respect to the infinite variety of animal and vege- Jjj^[^^ 
table forms which are assembled within the reach of 
his immediate observation, the birds which frequent 
that region, the domestic and wild animals, some of 
the tribes of insects, the commoner plants which grow 
around him, and the different kinds of trees. It is 
not proposed to burden the child's mind, in respect 
to any of these matters, with scientific distinctions or 
a hard nomenclature ; all that is sought is a know- 
ledge of them in their ordinary relations — such a 
knowledge as a child acquires in respect to those 
other things with which he is most ^miliar. 

* Long before the teacher has exhausted this field with this 
of knowledge, he will, however, have become sensible leam by 
of the expediency of making excursions beyond it. what is 
The idea which a child associates with a farm or ™«*^**^"" 
field, now firm and consistent, will readily Separate 
itself from that locality, and become the idea of a 
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tract of land, having prescribed limits and a definite 
form and boundary and bearings, as to the ibiir 
cardinal points. And by a process of accnmtdatioD, 
to which his imagination will easily lend its aid, this 
abstract perception or idea oi a limited portion of 
the earth^s surface may be made to pass into the 
conception of a &r- extended countiy, the relations 
of whose lesser political divisions to the whole are 
those of the individual properties and holdings to 
the whole parish. The village mill-stream may be- 
come, by a like process, a stream, and have an 
existence in the mind separated irom the locali^. 
In thought, he can add many such to one another, 
and then you may speak to him of the Thames and 
the Rhine and the Danube, with a probability of 
interesting him, and with the certainty of being 
understood. So the high groimd, whence this and 
some sister brook piu'sue their course through neigh- 
bouring valleys, will convey to him the idea of the 
watershed of a continent. His concepti<»i of a 
mountain system may be reached by an easy and 
natural progression, the first step of which is a hill 
familiar to his earliest recollections. A neighbouring 
canal or navigable river will supply to him the idea 
of water communication; a streamlet, tributary to 
some mill-pond, will suggest to his imagination the 
widened mouth by which a great river opens into 
the sea ; and the idea of a port, on the shores of 
which it will be easy to collect in imagination a 
commercial community. A mud bank will instruct 
him faithfully as to the formation and continued en- 
largement of a delta, and accoimt for the richness of 
its soil and the exuberance of its vegetation. 

* Geography acquires its full value as a branch of 
education only when it loses the character of an 
accumulation of facts, undigested by the child's 
mind, but heaped up in his memor}'^, linked by no 
association with the world of thought and of action 
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which immediatelj surrounds it, or with that which 
is within it. Tell the child to observe the lines of 
the map which hangs perpetually before his eyes, 
and talk to him only of the names of the places 
indicated upon it, and you will soon weary his atten- 
tion ; but speak to him of the living men who inhabit 
it, tell him of their stature and aspect and dress and 
ways of life and of their forms of worship— speak 
of the climate of that country, of the forms of vege- 
table and animal life with which his eye would be 
conversant if he dwelt there, of the trees and flowers 
that grow there, and of the birds and beasts— -and 
you will carry his interest with you,* 

By such early training, the pupiLs will not only Value of 
have learned to form true notions of the terms gene- traiiSg^ 
rally used in describing countries, but they will have ^JSt^^im. 
acquired a standard by which they can try every 
new fact communicated to them, and they will havd 
found out what is really meant by a map of a countiy. 
And this is essential when we consider how frequently 
we must appeal to the map when teaching geo- 
graphy.* 

The first map used ought to be a rough sketch of The first 
the neighbourhood^ in which the school is situated, ^^h sketch 
and this chiefly to show to the children what is to(^ty«. 
meant by the word map ; but the next must be a ^^*Sf^* 



world. 



' * One of the great defects which I found in teaching geo- 
graphy was that the nature of the map was seldom suffi* 
ciently explained to the scholars. An excellent mode of 

flying this explanation, so as to bring it within the compre- 
ension of the youngest pupils, would be by instructing the 
child in the geography of the street^ town, or parish in which 
it lived, showing how the distances and relative positions of 
fisuniliar objects were ascertained, and how they were repre- 
sented on the map.' — Mr^ Jenkina^ Edtteation Commiitshn, 
1861, vol. ii. p. 669. 

See also Min. of Council, 1846-7, vol ii. p. 380. 

' The Ordnance Survey Maps would supply to each teacher, 
with great accuracy, a representation of his own neighbour- 
hood, which could easily enlarge so as to serve for a good 
school map. 
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map, not of any particular country, but of the world, 
on the principle already explained of giving, first, 
broad ideas of the continents and oceans and of 
their relative positions, and then descending to par- 
ticulars. 

The first lesson on it should consist of the very 
simple one of assisting the children to distinguish the 
coloured fi^m the uncoloured or white parts of the 
map. The very yoimgest children will be capable 
of learning to do this. The only error they are 
likely to make is to point to the white portion out- 
side the circular black lines which bound the hemi- 
spheres. If they fall into it, they can be told that 
this is not a part of the map itself, as it is not placed 
there to represent anything on the earth's sur&ce. 

They are next to learn to distinguish the different 
portions of coloured surface firom each other — ^to 
trace, in fact, the boundaries of each. Their attention 
may then be directed to the thick black irregular 
lines, and other peculiar marks traced here and there 
over the map. They are next to learn that the 
coloured part represents land, and the imcoloured 
pari water, and that the dark shadings referred to 
represent mountains^ hillSy &c. They must then be 
called upon to point out themselves the large portions 
of land, and the various mountain chains &c. scattered 
over the map. They may then be told the names of 
the countries, and be called upon to point out each 
when its name is mentioned. 

Their attention may next be called to the fact that 
the uncoloured parts, which represent water, are all 
connected together like one body, but that never- 
theless those portions of it that lie between the 
different divisions of land get different names, each, 
however, being called an ocean. That, for instance, 
that part of the water which appears on a map above 
Europe, Asia, and America, is called the Arctic, or 
Northern Ocean ; the part below Asia is called the; 
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Indian Ocean ; the part between America and Europe 
or Africa is called the Atlantic Ocean ; the part to 
the left hand of America ^nd. right hand of Asia is 
called the Pacific ; while the part helow America, 
Africa, and New Holland is called the Southern, or 
Antarctic Ocean. The small hinged globe * may now 
be used to show that the Arctic, the Pacific, and the 
Antarctic Oceans are not in reality divided, though 
each appears in two different places on the map. In 
fact, that they cannot be divided, as there is no land 
by which any separation could be effected. When 
familiar with the appearance of the oceans, their 
attention may also be called to the other portions of 
water on the earth^s surface, that is, to lakes and 
rivers, and in connexion with this they may be told 
that all the visible water on the surface of the globe 
is contained in these three — in the oceans (with 
their subdivisions), in the lakes, and in the rivers. 

In this lesson the terms above, helow, to the Fourth 
right hand, and to the left hand, are used. They ^®^*^"-. 
should now be told that for these terms are substi- 
tuted the technical terms. North, South, East, and 
West, which, so far as a map is concerned, express 
exactly the same sense. They must be made perfectly 
familiar with the use of these as applied to a map, 
and for this purpose they might be got to show the 
country painted above Africa, helow Em-ope, to the 
right hand of Africa, to the left hand of Asia, &c. ; 
and then to show the coimtry to the north of Africa, 
to the south of Europe, to the east of Africa, and to 
the west of Asia, their attention being called to the 
fact that the answer in each case is the same. 

The true meaning of the terms north, south, east, canUnai 
and west is of course different. It is now the time J?®*^**- 

' I allude to Malb^s Semi-Tebbbstbial Globb, manu- 
factured for the Commissioners of National Education, Ire- 
land, in accordance with Professor Sullivan's method of 
teaching geography. 

p3 
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to show them what these terms mean when applied 

to the earth itself instead of to the map. This must 
be done by reference to the snn. (See Dean Dawes' 
Hints, page 5, for veiy useful suggestions to enable a 
child to gain a good knowledge of the four cardinal 
points.) 

When they have acquired this information, they 
may be told that any coimtry lying to the north of 
another is painted above it on the map, or if to the 
south it is painted below it, and so on with the other 
points ; but they should be made invariably, in the 
beginning, to point out not only the position of each 
country on the map, but its actual direction on the 
globe from where they are standing at the time. 

Children in the South of Ireland will have no 
difficulty in doing this, for they have been accns-* 
tomed from their infancy to the use of these terms* 
If you ask a child where a certain school is, he may 
reply somewhat thus : * When you go to the i^rge, 
turn to the north for about a mile, then face the west 
imtil you pass the bridge, and the first house on the 
south side of the road is the school.' Such a child 
will not be likely to mistake the direction of the moun- 
tains or rivers in his locality, or to err in naming the 
point of the compass to which he travels when going 
or returning from school ; but there are many 
countries in which these terms are not used in com- 
mon conversation, and in such cases more labour 
will fall upon the teacher. If the map were placed 
on the north wall of the school, some assistance 
might be afforded, as the countries will then be to 
the east and west, as they are actually upon the 
earth^s sur&ce. 

All this must be taught to the very lowest class in 
the school. It is quite within their comprehension, 
and it is a great advantage to begin the study of 
geography early. 

As the pupils have thus far learned the names and 
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relative positions of the continents and oceans, they 
must now be taught their chief subdivisions — the 
most marked in outline of the several coimtries in 
each continent, and the largest of the several bays, 
gulfs, and seas belonging to each ocean. Thej will 
then leam their less prominent divisions, together 
with the names of the chief capes, mountains, lakes, 
rivers, &c., throughout the world. 

In answering upon this they should tell about a Nature 
country, its name and |)08ition; as Sibena to the answers, 
north of Asia, China to the south-east, &c. About 
a cape, its name and position ; as Gape of Good Hope 
to the south of Africa, Cape Horn to the south of 
South America, &c. About a mountain, its name, 
position, and direction ; as the Rocky Mountains to 
the west of North America, running north to south. 
About a river, its source, direction, and ending ; as 
the Amazon, rising in the Andes Mountains, flowing 
easterly into the Atlantic Ocean, near the Equator. 
While, as regards the oceans, they shoidd be able to 
name their subdivisions in order, and to tell what 
the straits and channels separate and connect. 

In connection with this, they must leam the Definitions 
definitions of the several geographical terms; as t^t^iways 
island, lake, river, gulf, strait, isthmus, continent, &c., ^J^^^ 
and always with reference to the map. A child, for *^ ™*p- 
instance, is told that ' an isthmus is a narrow piece 
of land joining two larger portions,' and then several 
instances must be shown to him on the map ; after 
which he must be called upon to discover others for 
himself, correcting him in each case when wrong. 
He must see that the land must not only connect, 
but be narrower than what it joins, before we can 
call it an isthmus. Thus Suez, Panama, Corinth, 
are isthmuses, because they join pieces of land broader 
than themselves ; while on the other hand the chain 
of the Pyrenees, though in strictness the connecting 
link between France and Spain, is not an isthmus. 
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for though it connects, as all isthmuses do, it is too 

large relatively to what it joins to be included tinder 

the definition. 

In the same way can be explained the peculiarities 

of a strait, a bay, a gulf, a lake, an island, &c. 

When a When a child happens to forget a definiticm, it is 

^Sm *" better to refer him to the map than to teU it to him. 

yy^ *® Thus, if he forget what a lake is, a number of lakes 

should be shown to him, and from a comparison of 

these he should be assisted to draw for himself the 

definition required. If he succeed, it is not likely 

that he will ever again forget it. 

Carcieasnees Let me now guard the teachers against a care- 
in pointing , - ...■, -i 

to name lessness, too often met with, m the use of the 
the piace, maps, which permits the child to point to the name 
of what he is desired to show, instead of to its 
actual place. I have seen many children when 
Examples of. told to point out the Cape of Grood Hope, for in- 
stance, who pointed merely to the word cape, or to 
the whole expression * Cape of Good Hope,' al- 
though these words are printed on the white sur&ce 
representing water. They were actually, therefore, 
pointing to an ocean instead of to a cape, and, as 
found upon examination to be the case, they were 
learning to look upon a cape as water, instead of. 
land. This error more frequently happens, and is 
probably a more frequent cause of inaccuracies, in 
pointing out towns. Those children neither know 
the true position or the comparative magnitude of 
what they point out, who represent one town by a 
long name like St. Petersburg or Constantinople, 
and another by the short one Paris or London. 
Nor, when they mistake where the letters are printed 
for the position of the town itself, can they find the 
river upon which it is built, or, very frequently, the 
county or country in which it is. Such errors are 
the result of carelessness or injurious haste, and 
admit of no apology. I think it is sufficient, 
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however, merely to point them out, to get them 
removed. 

The danger of using the map is that the teaching ^^^/*' 
may degenerate into mere * map teaching.' It is map is that 
one thing, however, to teach the map and another to become 
teach geography. A knowledge of geography is not twSi^'* 
secured by the mere pointing out of places, or in 
telling their names and relative positions as they 
appear before them ; and however well the map 
may be known, it is but a picture afler all, and 
geography does not treat of pictures, but of real land 
and water. It is the master's duty, therefore, to omit 
no opportunity of withdrawing the minds of his class 
from the map, to fix them on that which it is sup- 
posed to represent. This will be difficult if the ^^^*?,^ 
master treat geography merely as consisting of so 
many names of rivers, countries, lakes, &c. ; but if, 
remembering that all knowledge has man himself 
and his different relations for its object, and that 
every study becomes interesting and valuable in 
proportion as it is directed to that end, he treats, 
in his geographical lessons, of the productions of the 
world, of its different climates, of the exploration of 
mariners, the acquisition of warriors, the extent and 
variety of commerce, the relationship existing, 
whether friendly or unfriendly, amongst the different 
families of the earth, of the manners and customs of 
the people, &c., he will have no difficulty in with- 
drawing the child's mind from the picture to the 
reality. And in proportion as his illustrations are 
vivid and his descriptions interesting, his labour 
will be le,ss. 

During the whole time, therefore, that he is teach- what must 
ing the map — ^for it is necessary to teach the map as ^i^^ch*^ 
well as to teach geography — care must be taken to tS^;^," 
combine with each lesson as many little facts, within 
the comprehension of the children and suitable to the 
growth of their mind, about animals, vegetables, 
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minerals^ as will tend to realise the subject, and 
make it interesting and instructive. They maj be 
told, as already stated, the productions of each 
country — ^under the three heads of animal, vegetable, 
and mineral — and which of them form the chief 
exports, with what coimtry each chiefly trades, and 
for what articles. They shoidd also learn the different 
races and habits of the people ; the various causes 
which retain them in one spot, as in China ; or deter- 
mine them upon particular countries, as Australia, 
California, ^c, with the routes pursued by emigrants 
and those engaged in commerce, in going from place 
to place; they should also know the influence of 
geographical position, or the proximity to deserts, 
mountains, <&c., upon temperature, upon health, 
upon the races of animals, and the growth of plants. 
The mineral wealth of the large mountain chains, the 
character of the rivers rising in them, whether rapid 
and shallow, slow and deep, navigable or not, and 
if navigable, the towns which have sprung up on 
their banks, together with their commercial character, 
should also form portions of the lessons.^ 

And in giving those &cts the teacher should take 
every occasion to make the children compare them 
with what they already know, or tcith what they hctd 
observed in their awn country and neighbourhoods. 
It is by such a comparison that knowledge of distant 
things and places is made real and instructive. 

* Mr. Combe, in his * Notes on the United States of Ame- 
rica,' mentions the plan which a gentleman adopts to improTB 
his sons in geography, and which I think may be followed 
with advantage by teachers. He desires one of his sons to 
read from the daily newspaper the list of ships which have 
arrived in the port of Boston (any other port would, of oouzse, 
do). It specifies the places from which they have come^ and 
liie nature of the cargo. He then gets one to point the plaee 
out on the map ; another is desired to assign a reason why it 
brings that particular cargo from that particular place. This 
leads to an explanation of climate, soil, and natural produc- 
tions of that part of the globe ; and this is often followed np 
by descriptive particulars concerning the religion, government, 
manners, and customs of the people.' 
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Each lesson must become xnore minute, and each A oonntry 

ouoo wdl 

description more strictly accurate and scientific It described 
is a good plan to describe one coimtry well, and standanL* 
make it the standard for most others. For, as Mr. 
Morrell says (Min. of Council, 1848-9, vol. ii. p. Mr.Morreirs 
469), * If any one country were well taught, its size SS^* ^^ 
made fully apparent, its natural features all placed as a 
picture before the mind, its productions, its people, its 
usages, its laws, its religion,all impressed and explained, 
it would become a kind of central point of light and 
knowledge, from which the scholar could proceed to 
other countries, until he has, as it were, paced the 
globe, circumnavigated its oceans, and seen in his 
mind^s eye everything remarkable as he passed on- 
wards.' He adds — and in this I quite agree with him— 
* That lively narrative of travellers and tourists might 
be used with great advantage in teaching geography 
to primary schools. The description of a coimtry 
like Switzerland, its moimtains, lakes, plains, glaciers, 
waterfalls, avalanches, smiling valleys, and eternal 
snows, all accompanied with a proper map and a 
description of the habits, history, and government of 
the people, would certainly do far more to instruct 
the mind than a catalogue of boundaries and divisions 
involving a number of names to which no mental 
imagery whatever is attached. The comparison of 
Switzerland, again, with a coimtry like Holland, 
would draw forth various considerations highly in- 
structive; while the mere localities would be fer 
more vividly than ever impressed upon the mind, by 
connecting them with the mighty stream which rolls 
from the summits of the one, and loses itself in the 
marshes of the other.' 

Geography is one of the most valuable of studies. Geography 
as it deals with so many various subjects of the most ^^traiu- 
practical kind. It instructs, and while it instructs it **^® studies, 
humanises, by showing us how intimately we are aU 
boimd together in working out a common end. There 
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is scarcely any subject, however, which requires from 
the master a greater amount of general knowledge, 
or a greater tact in bringing his information to bear 
upon each day's lesson ; but, on the other hand, there 
is scarcely any subject in which pupils take so much 
delight, or in which they make such gratifying pro- 
gress, when it is rationally and carefully taught — 
taught not as a system of names, but as an inter- 
pretation of nature and art. 

In making geography descriptive, the teachers must 
not, however, fall into the extreme of making it 
purely so. It is essentially necessary to teach the 
names of places, of mountains, rivers, oceans, seas, 
and the whole topography of the map, as a pictiure of 
what in reality exists, as it is to teach the facts to 
which I have previously alluded; but, instead of teach- 
ing the names by themselves, they must be joined with 
every thing which will create in the minds of the 
children an interest and a pleasure, so that, thus 
associated, they may be permanently remembered.* 

* The names may be made interesting by an attention to 
their derivation. In fact, *the Ett/mology of geographical 
names forms an important feature in this branch of know- 
ledge. The name of a place often tells its condition or his- 
tory; and the explanation of the same, by calling into exercise 
the power of association, increases the probability of its being 
remembered. Thus the name Buenos Ayres still shows the 
salubrity of the air of that town ; Sierra, the Spanish name 
for a range of hills, the 5ate;-like appearance which it presents ; 
New York tells us that it was once a colony of England, and 
those who know that it was first called New Amsterdam 
know, too, that it was founded by the Dutch ; Virginia shows 
that it was colonised in the reign of our virgin queen, Eliza- 
beth; Carolina, during that of Charles {Carolyns). The term 
feU, applied to mountains in the north of England, the south 
of Scotiand, and to the islands of the north and west, shows 
that these parts of the country were occupied by some tribe 
or tribes of Scandinavian origin ; while hen, or pen, found in 
the most mountainous regions, confirms the factfi of histoiy, 
that these high grounds were unconquered by the northern 
invaders, and continued in possession of the original Celtic 
inhabitants. In thus finding out the cause of the name, the 
reason has been exercised, and the study rendered highly 
philosophical ; and a science which has often been thought 
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The following extract from Dr. Arnold's * Lectures Dr. Amow. 
on History,' places the connection between the two 
portions of geography in a clear light, while at the 
same time it contains some hints upon the general 
objects of the study, which will be of assistance to 
the teachers: — 

'Let us consider a little what a knowledge of (i) 
geography is. First, I grant, that it is a knowledge knowledge 
of the relative position and distance of places from ^'k^^'^^p'^^ 
one another, and by places I mean either towns or 
the habitations of particular tribes or nations, for I 
think our first notion of a map is that of a plan of the 
dwellings of the human race. We connect it strictly 
with man and with man's history, and here I believe 
with many persons geography stops. They have an 
idea of tlie shape, relative position, and distance of 
different countries, and of the position, that is, in 
respect to the points of the compass, and mutual 
distance of the principal towns. Everyone, for in- 
stance, has a notion of the shapes of France 
and Italy; that one is situated to the north-west 
of the other, and that their frontiers join ; and 
again, everyone knows that Paris is situated in the 
north of France, Bordeaux in the south-west ; that 
Venice lies in the north-east comer of Italy, and Bome 
nearly in the middle, between north and south, 
towards the western sea. This much of geographjt^ 
is indeed indispensable to the simplest understanding 
of history, and this kind of knowledge extending over 
more or less countries, as it may be, and embracing 
with more or less minuteness the divisions, provinces, 
and positions of the smaller towns, is that which 



to consist only of lists of hard unmeaning words, has been 
made attractive in a more than usual degree.' — Min. of 
Coumnl, 1846-7, vol. ii. p. 356. 

See Dr. Sullivan's valuable little geography for a list of 
Celtic and other roots frequently found in names of rivers, 
capes, countries, &c. 
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passes, I believe, with many for a knowledge of 
geography. 

*Yet you will observe that this knowledge does 
not touch the earth itself, but only the dwellings of 
men upon it. It regards the shapes of a certain 
number of great national estates, if I may so call 
them, the limits of which, like those of individuals* 
property, have often respect to no natural boundary, 
but are purely arbitrary. A real knowledge of 
geography embraces at once a knowledge of the 
earth, and of the dwellings of man upon it. It 
stretches out one hand to histbiy, the other to 
geology and physiology. It is just that part of the 
dominion of knowledge where the students of physical 
and of moral science meet together.' 

He adds, * The deeper the knowledge the easier it 
is remembered. I find it extremely difficult to re- 
member the position of towns when I have no other 
associations with them than their situation relative 
to each other. But let me once understand the reed 
geography of a country ; its organic structure, the 
form of its skeleton — that is, of its hills ; the magni- 
tude and course of its veins and arteries ^hat is, of 
its streams and rivers ; let me conceive of it as a 
whole mass made up of connected parts, and then 
the position of man^s dwellings, varied in reference to 
these parts, becomes at once easily remembered, and 
lively and intelligible besides.' 

In feet, if the skeleton of a country were properly 
sketched out, if all its natural advantages and dis- 
advantages were fully known, any intelligent dbild 
should, firom merely knowing the general laws which 
determine man's residence in different places, be able 
to "place, in the rough outline, without ever con- 
sulting the finished map, the majority of the towns 
and cities it actually possesses. The very effort to 
do this would be instructive, and even the failures 
could be made to yield valuable knowledge, by 
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causing enquiry into the reasons for any discrepancy 
which might exist. ^ 

In examining a class upon geography, the chief ^^^^J^ 
defect is a want of sequence and proper connection ^^^^^ 
among the several questions. Most teachers begin, graphy. 
no matter with what class — ^with the highest as well 
as with the lowest — somewhat thus :— • 

1. What is a map? 

2. What is this map a picture of? 
8. How is the world divided ? 

4. How many parts land? 

5. How many water ? 

6. Where is the Equator? 

7. Where the tropic of Cancer ? &c. &c. 

All these forming the unvarying introduction to 
some such questions as these :— • 

1. Show me Europe. 

2. Where is the Mediterranean Sea ? 

3. Point to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Now this is very absurd. (1) Because, if the 

' ' Certain conditions are given, from which certain conse- 
quences are to be inferred. Thus they are expected to dis- 
cover that the rivers of Eastern Europe are slow, and of 
Western Europe rapid ; after having been told that the former 
have their rise at a slight elevation, and have a lengthened 
course, and the latter originate in the high land of Central 
Europe, at no great distance from the sea. Political and 
social geography are thus shown to be in a great degree de- 
pendent on physical geography : the reason is seen why one 
country is agricultural and another conmiercial ; why a certain 
manufacture should be carried on in a particular locality in 
preference to every other; and why an alteration in the mode 
of manufacture should involve a change in its seat. Thus, 
that Holland is agricultural, and England manufacturing; 
that our cotton manufacture is carried on in South Lancashire 
and the edges of the neighbouring coimties, and not in Lin- 
colnshire; that our manufactures generally are travelling 
north and west ; and that iron, which was once largely manu- 
factured in Kent and Sussex, is now only smelted on the 
great coal fields ; are not merely so many fkcts, but highly 
interesting facts — interesting because regarded as effects, the 
causes of which are perceived, and have probably been dis- 
covered by the student himself.* — Min, of Council^ 1846-7> 
voL ii. p. 356. 
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queries suit one class thej cannot suit all. (2) The 
pupils learn the questions and answers bj rote, and 
gradually cease to think upon the subject at all, 
answering merely mechanically. And (3) the 
Want of questions are so separated as to destroy all connected 
sequence. thought, and to blend the impressions into a con- 
fused mass. At one time they ask about a lint^ at 
another about a strait ; one time about an ocean, the 
next about a mountain ; one time about a cape, the 
next about the poles, going from question to question 
without any distinct purpose in view. This is 
exactly as if, in teaching grammar, the master asked 
a question, now about a noun, next about a verb ; 
now about a vowel, and again about Syntax. 
Teacher ^^ every lesson the teacher should have a distinct 

™^^rt^ object to carry out, and to that he should adhere to 
object before the exclusion of everything else. Thus, if he wish to 

bim. , 

treat of the continents, or of the oceans, or of their 
subdivisions, or of the mountains of the world, or 
of its rivers, he may do so in each case, in one lesson 
or in several ; or if he wish to show the natural 
connection between some of these, as between tfie 
shapes of the continents and the oceans, between the 
mountains and the rivers, between the rivers and 
the towns, &c., he may do so by grouping them 
judiciously with that end in view. In fact, if he 
wish to talk of land, well ; if of water, well ; and if 
of their connection, it is well also ; but he must 
know exactly, before he begins, about what he in- 
tends to talk, so that he may not run one subject into 
another.* His questions and the proper answers 
should form a connected catechism upon the subject 

' ' Several masters are now adopting the plan of first de* 
scribing the great mountain ranges of a country, then the 
rivers rising on each side of the watershed and passing through 
the intervening valleys ; next, the chief towns along their 
banks, and on the line of coast ; and lastly, the political divi* 
sions of which these towns are the capital, and with which 
their names are associated.' — Min, of Council, 1861, p. 
1,013. 

See also * Outlines of Gheography,* by Professor Pillans. 
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matter of the lesson, that is, when his object is to 
teach. When he is merely examining it is different ; 
for as in this case he proposes to test what is known, 
and not to impart methodically arranged information, 
it is allowable to take a wider latitude, and not only 
allowable, but judicious. 

In examining a class, if the object be to test Map to be 

_ _ , ., , 1 , rolled up in 

whether the pupils know the map or not, the map examining 
should be exposed; but if the object be to test ^ph^ 
whether they know geography, the map should be 
rolled up. The map is used for teaching geogra- 
phy, but not for examining upon it. 

Text-books on geography, like text-books on when text- 
grammar, are necessary merely to complete the tobe^SS. 
picture whose chief features have been already 
sketched out by oral teaching ; they must not, there- 
fore, be put into the child's hands imtil he knows the 
map of the world well. When this is the case, the 
text-books may be used to assist the maps— which 
are but text-books in another form — and the in- 
struction must be more systematic and minute. 

It is difficidt to say to which of the continents he Order in 
should first attend, and in what order they should wntinents 
follow each other, so as to provide, as well as possible, teught ftom 
for the numerous cases in which children are forced **®™* 
to leave school before they learn a complete course. 
I think the following arrangement as good as any : — 

Teajcli first Europe, in connection with the child's 
own country. 

Secondly. Asia — the broadest features not already 
known — together with the next most important part 
of the British Isles. 

Thirdly. America, as Asia, in connection with the 
remaining part of the British Isles. 

Fourthly. Africa and New Holland, and British 
Dependencies. 

Finally, A minute knowledge of the continents, 
with a revision of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Such an arrangement introduces the child at an 
early Btage to a knowledge of his country, and will 
therefore tend to remove the stigma, which is some- 
times deservedly attached to many schools, that their 
pupils can give minute descriptions of Siberia or 
Patagonia, for instance, but cannot tell anything of 
the British Empire, or even of the counties &c. of 
their native land. 

The lessons marked out for each evening's study 
should not be too large, and prior to the committal 
to memory the pupils should go over them upon the 
map — either the maps at the school, or atlases which 
for this purpose they should all be obliged to pur- 
chase. They wiU thus be able to get the lessons off 
more quickly and more correctly, and to understand 
them better. 

Up till now I have merely referred to a globe once, 
and that to show the connection existing between 
portions of the same ocean and continent when 
separated on the map. Thus &r I think it necessary 
in the beginning, and also probably to give the 
children true ideas of the position of different 
countries in respect to each other, and their distance 
asunder; but, in my opinion, it is very fiir from 
correct to use a globe regularly from the first, or 
to commence geography at all by discussions upon 
the shape of the earth, its size, measurement, lines, &c. 
The child's notions of the world as a level sur&ce, 
dotted here and there with hills and valleys, inas- 
much as they are very natural and unproductive of 
any serious error, should be allowed to continue for 
some time. Very little good, if any, ever xeeults 
from violently overthrowing the preconceived notions 
of a child, no matter how erroneous these notions 
may be : they must be gradually corrected by the 
child himself. It will not do to tell him that he is 
wrong, and that a certain other thing is right. He 
must have the materials placed before him which 
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will enable him to conclude for himself that he is 
so. When a child, for instance, supposes the world 
to be a plane, he certainly makes a mistake ; but, 
instead of blame, he is rather deserving of praise for 
having brought his senses to bear correctly upon the 
things around him. Everything he sees or knows 
tend to make him think so of the world, and it^^ 
would be unnatural for him to think otherwise. He 
merely commits the error of judging from a paucity 
or incompleteness of data. The teacher's duty is, 
therefore, not only to tell him that he is wrong, but 
to place before him the facts he did not know of, 
and the very same mind that previously drew the 
wrong conclusion will now draw the correct one. 

It is on this account that I have recommended when he 
first the use of maps. As he advances and is ^^^^' 
capable of understanding the proofs of the earth's ^^^' 
sphericity, he may begin the study of globes and 
mathematical geography. 

It merely remains for me now to sketch out the Proficiency 
proficiency of each class in accordance with what I dass. 
have just written. Geography can be introduced at 
a very early age, and that without occupying much of 
the master's own time ; for, after the child has acquired 
correct notions of what is meant by the words town, 
country, &c., the map teaching may safely be left 
very much to monitors. Even without monitors, if 
the maps are exposed before their view, the children 
will be able to collect a good deal of information by 
themselves. Geography also forms an agreeable 
change from the other subjects of their school course ; 
but that the young children may not weary of it, 
their lesson should never be allowed to extend beyond 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The following is the 
minimum which, I think, every teacher shoidd expect 
from his classes : — 

1st. Should know the oceans, continents, and their 
relative positions. 
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2d. The chief divisions of all the oceans, and all 
the continents. 

3d. All their divisions, with the outlines of Ireland 
(or England, or Scotland, as the case may be). 

4th. (Sequel Book, in Ireland.) All this, together 
with the chief lakes, rivers, mountains, capes, &c., in 
iJhe two maps — EWorld and Ireland. 

5th. (Third Book.) In addition to this, the text- 
book of Europe and Ireland. 

6th. (Fourth Book.) The whole of the text-book 
fairly, but that part relating to the British Isles 
well. 

7th. (Fifth Book.) All this, and, in addition, 
a good knowledge of Dr. Sullivan's Geography 
Generalised. 

Of course, as already stated, each class must know 
such interesting details in connection with these as 
will be fully within their comprehension. 
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A CHILD has so much to learn, and so little time, Necessity 
unfortunately, if in the poorer ranks of life, to learn 
it in, that it is not only a matter of paramount 
importance to establish a judicious and economical 
system of instruction in school, but it is also exceed- 
ingly important to arrange such a course of studies 
as will make every moment out of school available 
that can, consistently with other duties, be devoted 
to learning. Hence the necessity for what are called 
Home Lessons. 

The school hours are about four daily ; if, there- They 
fore, a boy's mental labours were limited to that school hours, 
portion of each day during which he was in imme- 
diate connection with his teacher, there would be 
exactly five-sixths of his time remaining, from which, 
if we deduct a large allowance for sleep, for taking 
food, for recreation, and for some small household 
duties that children must occasionally perform, 
there would still be a considerable margin unprofit- 
ably employed, and which, being generally spent in 
idleness, would be so far counteractive of the improve-* 
ment effected during school hours. And when we 
consider how very few years make up the entire 
school life of the majority of children, we cannot 
but attach to this loss the greatest weight. Home 
lessons are a most important means to mitigate the 

Q 
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evils of short attendance and prolong the school 
life. 

But besides the advantage thus springing fix>m a 
judicious appropriation of time and continuance of 
mental effort, during a period which would other- 
wise be devoted to idleness, there are other advan- 
tages of no less importance attending the introduction 
into the school course of home lessons; one of these, 
and by no means the least important, is the moral 
influence which they exercise. Those lessons are 
not prepared under the master's eye ; they are pre- 
pared at homCy away from his control, and are, there- 
fore, performed chiefly from the child's sense of 
duty. But a boy who does things because it is his 
duty to do them, is morally advancing, and the 
exercise that constantly affords him the opportunity 
for so acting must be regarded as an admirable means 
for moral culture. ' Home lessons create habits of 
obedience to motives not suggested by the dictation 
or presence of the master, but coming directly from 
the pupil's own sense of duty, they have a moral 
effect, at least as valuable as any other beneflt that 
attends them.' ^ 

Owing to the large amount of voluntary exertion, 
of unaided solitary work, and of individual, inde- 
pendent mental effort which they necessarily require, 
they create habits of self dependence, of self reliance, 
and a resolution to overcome difliculties. These 
advantages are very important, especially when we 
consider that a child can never become a self edu- 
cator by even the best course of mere teaching. He 
has two instructors — ^the master and himself; but 
the best cultivation of his mind is made by his own 
imaided exertions. Tell him all that is known, it 
will not improve him unless he thinks and works for 
himself, and in this light * home lessons * are essential. 
They permit him, to a considerable extent, to educate 
himself. 

> Min. of Council, 1845-6, voL ii. p. 334. 
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They give to the child, also, sufficient practice in Afford 
collecting, without the master^s aid, the meaning of ooUecting 
printed words; and as books are now the great tals™?^ 
means of education, the power of mastering their ^^Sf 
contents by one's own imaided exertion is at the 
root of all learning and of all progress, and is, there- 
fore, an advantage second to none other. Home 
Lessons are thus the best preparation for that exten- 
sive course of reading which public libraries are Thnaa 
created to foster and support, for a child in the habit foJuSSi^. 
of reading much by himself at home, even although 
he regards this reading at first in the light of a task, 
will insensibly come to take a pleasure in the prac- 
tice, and pursue it long after he leaves school. 

Improvement to be thoroughly effectual must be They repro- 
continuous, and, in the case of chHdren, it is the ^^^ of 
result of endless repetitions. Home lessons are, t^'^y- 
therefore, valuable also for the aid which they can 
be made to afford in causing the progress in 
school to be less evanescent, for it is easy by their 
assistance to reproduce what has been already gone 
over, and to supplementalise it. The home duty can 
be made either an extension of the school duty, or 
a reproduction of it, or the two duties can be so inti- 
mately blended or dovetailed together in other ways, 
that they will mutually assist each other. They form 
also an admirable test for the amount of information 
a child carries away from any given lesson, and of 
his ability to apply it 

They serve, moreover, to show, probably in a way that They show 
no other lesson is so well calculated to do, the amount of 1n^^ 
of interest and heartiness with which a scholar works. ^Sw^in 
The difference in the zeal which boys bring to bear J^JJ^ 
upon their school duties is even greater than the ™e^*' 
difference in ability which they exhibit, and it is a 
matter of considerable importance for the master to 
be able to determine exactly the amount of hearty 
cooperation he is to expect from each. 

Q2 
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These lessons give children home tastes, and 
domestic habits which may hereafter preserve them 
from many dangers, and they ought on this accotrnt, 
at least, to be a favourite with all parents. Some 
parents, I know, are exceedingly careless in respect 
to them, and some even oppose them; bnt home 
lessons have always been well r^arded by every 
intelligent parent, not only on the grounds just 
stated, but because they afford a most satis&ctoiy 
proof of the master's care and the child's diligence 
and anxiety to improve. When they are well car- 
ried out, the parents will not only take a greater 
interest in them, but in all that concerns the school ; 
they will more readily cooperate with the teachers, 
for these lessons form, to a certain extent, that bind- 
ing link which connects the master's influence with 
the homes of his children. In many cases they have 
proved also the means of rousing the parents them- 
selves to a sense of their own ignorance, so that 
many men, who can now read and write, have owed 
the first thoughts they had about self-itoprovement 
to seeing their children engaged with their school 
books by the fireside ; and many have even received 
their first lessons from their own little ones. 

These lessons may, however, fail frt)m various 
causes. They may not be adapted to the exact 
abilities of each child. They may be so difiicult as 
to be unintelligible without assistance, and so long 
as to weary and disgust ; while, on the other hand, 
they may be too easy — ^they may require so little 
mental effort, that the child may learn to n^lect 
what he feels he can perform with so little trouble. 
Again, they may have little or no connection with 
the school budness for each day ; they may be got 
off in school instead of at home ; they may be heard 
without judgment, revised without regularity or 
earnestness, and required only at intervals. 

With regard to the length of the task, it is im- 
possible to give any definite rule ; each teacher must 
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be guided in this solely by his experience of the "«f^^^ 
children and hy the circumstances of their homes, children and 
In many districts the children are required to work cumstanoes 
before and after school hours, and in some seasons they homes- 
are more constantly engaged than at others ; the home 
lessons must therefore be different in "such cases from 
those applicable to children more fevourably circum- 
stanced, and they must vary with the season — ^long, 
when the work is scarce ; short, when business is 
hurried. All the lessons ought not to be said on also by the 
one day, as some teachers require. If, for instance, a books 
child is getting tasks in die following books : — Gram- 
mar, Geography, Table-Book, Arithmetic, Spelling- 
Book — it would be absurd to* oblige him to get a 
task in all for every day. The better plan is to group 
them in pairs, giving, suppose, grammar and spelling- 
book for Monday ; geography and spelling-book for 
Tuesday ; table-book and arithmetic for Wednesday ; 
grammar and geography for Thursday ; spelling ^nd 
arithmetic, with a short lesson added in the table- 
book, for Friday, and repetition for Saturday. This, 
of course, is but one way in which the lessons may 
be grouped ; others equally good can be made out, 
but which it is unnecessary to give here, as teachers 
will have no difficulty in making such arrangements 
for themselves as will best suit their respective 
schools. 

The arrangement of the lessons must also depend f^^ *^ 
a good deal upon the number of classes to be taught pow«r&c. 
and upon the extent of the teaching power in the 
school. It is injudicious to introduce home lessons 
on grammar, geography, &c., too early — the proper 
time for the use of these text- books is abeady given — 
and it is equally injudicious to make the lessons so 
numerous that the teaching power of the school will 
be unable to meet the increased labour. No lesson 
should be introduced which cannot be properly taught 
— not heard merely — and no lesson should be omitted 
which can. I do not mean taught by the master 
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himself, for some of these lessons may, in case of 
necessity, be taught by an intelligent lad selected out 
of the 'senior class, and the teacher in setting apart 
the quantity in each case should take this ^t into 
consideration. 

The home business may be connected with the 
school business in many ways, and in nearly all the 
subjects of the school course. (1.) Penmanship,^^ 
Each child may be required to practise writing in 
copybooks, from models previously set by the teacher, 
and in books distinct from those in use in school. 
These can be brought for examination at whatever 
times the master may think correct, once a week, or 
once a fortnight, or monthly, according to the- pro- 
ficiency of each child, and the dependence to be 
placed in him. (2.) Arithmetic. — Certain questions 
may be given to the class, to which they will bring 
answers neatly written out. Four or five questions, 
judiciously selected, will be sufficient. (3.) Gram- 
mar, — Those learning to parse may be called upon 
to write out the parsing in ftdl of any passage 
selected, together with the rules of syntax relating 
to any particular case; while the others may be 
called upon to transcribe forty or fifty lines from a 
Reading Book, marking the nouns, or verbs, or adjec- 
tives, &c., or two or three of them, according to some 
system of marking already determined upon — as, for 
instance, imderlining the noun, putting two lines 
below the verb, one above and one below the adjec- 
tive, one only above the adverb, &c. : or they may 
simply write the words in columns, each column 
being set apart for a different part of speech; 
and occasionally they may be called upon to state 
the reasons for each answer. Or, again, certain 
words may be given, which they are to place in 
sentences of their own forming, where these words 
will have different uses or parts of speech. Or, 
certain rules and definitions may be given, which 
they are to illustrate by examples different from 
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those in the book ; or they may be called upon 
to quote the most ordinary errors of speech com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood, and to show why 
each is wrong. (4.) Geography: — They may be ^ j4.) 
called upon to describe any coimtry solely by refer- 
ence to the map, its shape, its boundaries, its rivers, 
towns, &c. ; they may be required to tell the seas, 
bays, gulis, the straits^ &c. of any coimtry; or to 
answer any other question, within the immediate 
sphere of their knowledge, upon places, people, 
exports, &c. (6.) Reading, — The pupils may be -q^J^ 
called upon to read the lesson over carefully at home, 
so as to be able to answer questions on its subject 
matter, and to read with ease and fluency. This 
preparation may be tested, either by examining 
them before allowing them to read it again in 
the presence of the master, or by calling upon them 
to produce a written summary of its leading &cts, 
or at least the different heads of which it treats, and 
to be able to say something on these heads. Or, the 
children may be required to bring a written abstract 
of what they were previously told about any lesson 
taught to them the day before, or at any time 
selected. (6.) Meanings, — They may be called ug^j^^ 
upon to bring lists of the meanings— that is the 
applications — of the chief words in any lesson 
selected. These may consist of words already told 
to them, or for which they must consult a dictionary, 
' It is somewhat singular that this is a book which a 
teacher seldom or never recommends pupils to buy, 
yet it is obviously one of the most necessary and 
useful books they could possess. If a child once 
acquires the habit of using a dictionary, he will 
learn more in one month than another of equal 
abilities would learn in three without one. A use- 
ful home lesson might be given twice a week to the 
highest class, by the teacher selecting some page in 
their reading-book, and requiring them to find out 
in their dictionaries every word with the meaning of 
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which they were unacquainted ; the meaning should 
then be committed to memory, and the next morning 
the class should be required to write down the 
meaning of the words, and the parts of speech to 
which they severally belong.' ^ 

The very feet of the child being obliged to go 
over each line to test whether he knows the meaning 
of the words, as they occur, or not, is advantageous. 
Care must be taken, however, not to allow this 
exercise to become merely rote or mechanical, and 
the teacher must still remember that it is to him and 
to his oral instructions that the pupil must chiefly 
look, after all, for his vocabulary, (7.) Spelling.-^ 
Pupils may be called upon to prepare the passages 
selected from their reading-books, or to commit to 
memory certain columns in the Spelling-Book Super- 
seded. This preparation may also be made pre- 
paratory to the dictation exercise. (8.) Etymology,-^ 
They may be called upon to give the derivation— 
the root, prefix and affix — in any list of words 
selected, and to define the meaning of the words in 
terms of the signification of its parts. Or, they may 
be called upon to make out lists of roots, with 
derivations from them, &c. &c. (9.) Composition.'—- 
This may be connected with the school business by 
making it refer to something already taught to the 
class ; or by calling upon the children to read over and 
reproduce in their own words any passage selected. 
Original composition is a very valuable home exer- 
cise, and by its very nature it must be confined to 
the best of the senior classes. (10.) Memory. — This 
may be strengthened by the committal of pieces of 
prose or verse, as already explained in a previous 
page.2 

* Min. of Council, 1856, p. 376. 

' The following extract is from Gill's School Manage 
ment, page 123. 

'A better plan of home tasks, accomplishing spelling and 
promoting habits of observation and enquiry at the same 
time, is that of Dean Dawes. It consists in giving out a 
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We thus see that the ' home lessons ' can be made They mnst 
to embrace nearly all the subjects taught in school, oral and 
and that they must be partly written and partly oral, written. 
In the junior classes they should be chiefly oral ; in the 
middle division of the school there should be nearly 
an equal mixture of the oral and written elements ; 
but in the senior classes the written exercises should 
largely predominate ; and these will be found to be 
the most valuable, as they teach spelling, grammar, 
composition, &c., as well as the immediate subject 
to which they are supposed to relate. 

When the exercises are written they must be re- „ . . 

•^ , Bevislon 

Vised with great care and faithfulness. This is the essentiAL 

chief difficulty when the classes are large, but without 

subject for a written exercise, in which the child's own ob- 
servation or reading, or its parents', or its neighbours* 
employments, will give the required information. This is 
prepared at night, and being presented in class the next 
morning, occasion is taken to hold a conversation on the 
misspelt words. With this plan may be associated — ^but in 
the higher classes — that of Isaac Taylor, for the cultivation of 
language in connection with the conceptive faculty — though 
equally well adapted to improve spelling. It is to give an 
object or a class of objects, to have written all the words 
descriptive of them ; thus, leaves are — " thick, thin, polished, 
rough, indented, even, scalloped, triform, hairy, downy, dull." 
The «% is — "serene, stormy, clear, overcast, misty, hazy, 
foggy, gloomy, lowering, bright, resplendent^ brilliant, deep, 
dull, brazen, ruffled, red, azure, vaulted, boundless." * 

Mr. Morrell, in his general report for 1851, Min. of Council, 
p. 917, gives the following example of home tasks given out 
by the master of the Stockport British School, for the week: — 

FiBST Class. 

Monday. — Give a list of the capes, bays, arid rivers of 
England. 

Tuesday. — ^Enter a page of sums. 

Wednesday. — ^Parse the first forty-eight words in the 
reading lesson. 

Thursday.— Write a list of the mountains of England. 

Fbiday. — ^Write tJie definitions of the parts of speech. 

Second Ciass. 
Monday. — ^Write a page, and underline the nouns. 
Tuesday. — ^Enter a page of sums. 
Wednesday. — ^Write a list of the streets in Stockport. 
Thursday.— Write a list of the counties of England. 
Friday. — Enter a page of sums. 

QS 
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it the lessons become useless, if not injurions. The 
teacher must make time for doing it himself, or 
else delegate the duty to such of his scholars or 
monitors as he can thoroughly depend upon. The 
Method of. following plan of examination is stated by Mr. 
Morrel to be amongst the most effectual devised. It 
is practised by the teacher who describes it for him. 
This teacher says, ' I have one hundred and twenty 
slates of home tasks brought at once. After play- 
time each boy takes his slate from its nail and stands 
to a line round the room. On one side are those who 
know how to do long division, that is, the reduction 
and proportion classes ; these I call examiners. On 
the other side are all the others who will generally 
require their simis to be examined, and many of 
them set I then walk along the line and hear every 
copy read ; then the examiners sit on four or five 
forms, and the others take their slates to them to be 
examined ; if the work be wrong the examiner hears 
the boy do it till it is right ; but if found correct he 
Bigns his name and sends the owner with it to me. 
The examiners also bring their own slates to me at 
the same time. I seat myself conveniently to receive 
the slates, inspect them, and mark the date in a 
fractional form on every book or slate, as fer as the 
boy has done. If I have any suspicion of the ex- 
aminer, I hand the slate to a pupil teacher to check 
any error. Generally I find nearly all this can be 
done in twenty or twenty-five minutes.' The practice 
of bringing the exercise worked out on slates may be 
objectionable, from the awkwardness and incon- 
venience of bringing slates backwards and forwards 
from home to school, but the principle of correction 
here resorted to — that of appointing deputy ex- 
aminers — may be carried out advantageously in 
almost any school. But the teachers ought to 
remember that the less they depute their own work 
to others the better it will be done. 

When the tasks are to be heard orally they 
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miist be judiciously examined. I have noticed two Orai lessons 
very serious and very general faults in this respect, judidouaiy 
(1) The tasks are merely repeated, or saidj as it is 
called, to the master ; and (2) they are heard indi- 
vidually, and not, as they ought to be, in classes. 

(1.) The mere repetition of the words of any t^'^t^ 
lesson is no proof that the child understands it. It* answering, 
he say it well it is certainly a test of his diligence 
and earnestness when at home, and is so far satis- 
fectory ; but the master who limits his attention to 
this test is discharging his duty very badly, and 
indeed is doing no more than any boy might do for 
another, as not the smallest intelligence or professional 
skill is requisite. 

When the * tasks' are so taught, very few children 
have proper ideas of what is contained in the text 
books, but especially of the definitions in which, how- 
ever, a clear and full comprehension of their meaning 
is so absolutely necessary. In grammar, for instance, 
when pupils are questioned as to the meanings of the 
terms generally made use of they utterly fail. In 
geography, the things defined are so seldom explained 
that their knowledge in this most interesting subject 
is mere word knowledge, and the map is so seldom 
consulted during the repetition, that the exercise 
becomes a mere test of memory, that child passing 
the examination most creditably who remembers most. 
And so on with the other subjects. Lessons thus 
taught are worthless in an educational point of view, 
and he who knows how very valuable such lessons 
could be made must look, as I do, with deep regret 
upon the unintellectual form they are allowed to 
assume. 

(2.) To hear the tasks individually is a most . .^^O 
serious fault, inasmuch as, from the loss of time individual 
which it necessarily involves, the master is obliged 
to omit some of the most important parts of his duty, 
and to discharge the rest without intelligence, and 
without that patient thoughtfulness which is necessary 
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to success. Such a practice is moreover subversive 
of all order and all system. 

About half an hour daily is the period generally 
set apart for ' Home Lessons,' and this, in a properly 
conducted school, is amply sufficient; but by the 
individual system of hearing them, it would take at 
least ten times that amount. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the moderate calculation that there will be, 
on an average, the following children in each dasa: 

10 in the highest 
10 in the next 
12 in the next, 

and that each child will be prepared with tasks in 
two separate subjects, and this is a very low estimate 
indeed. There will, therefore, be sixty-four distinct 
tasks to be gone through, which, at 5' for each, will 
give five hours and twenty minutes, a time that could 
not possibly be so devoted. 

Suppose that these are heard in the half-hour, 
as they profess to be, then we have the startling fact, 
that each task could not occupy more than half 
a minute ! Now what task could be even repeated 
in that time ? I am aware that many teachers, who 
have half an hour marked on their time tables for 
this duty, occupy very frequently an hour and up- 
wards, in order to get through the business tolerably; 
but this is merely committing a violation of rules in 
neglecting the written record of the school, and does 
not much improve the value of the tasks themselves. 
Can anything, therefore, be plainer than that either 
the individual system must be abandoned, or the 
lessons must remain, as they now are, a mere mockery 
of teaching. 

The excuse, so frequently offered by teachers, that 
* they are driven into this course by the irregularity of 
the children's attendance,' is not valid. Li the first 
case nothing should drive them to do what is a mere 
waste of time, useless to the children, and destructive 
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of order; and, secondly, they should not act un- 
justly, and all who practise this system must clearly 
do so ; for it compels them to punish the most 
deserving, in order to let offenders escape lightly. 
That this is so will be easily perceived from the 
following calculation. Suppose that the lesson ex- 
tends to half an hour, and that all the children 
(say fifteen) are learning the same part ; it is clear 
that each child will receive the ftdl benefit of the 
thirty minutes, on the principle of collective teach- 
ing, so well understood at the present time. But sup- 
pose that one of these attended well, and that the 
remaining fourteen attended so irregularly that in the 
end they came all to have different places, the conse- 
quence would be that each child would then receive 
but two minutes, instead of thirty ; and that he who 
attended well, and who, on that account, deserved 
encouragement and reward, would be actually punished 
hy the loss of twenty-eight minutes histruction, and this 
simply because of the irregularity of those with whom 
it was his misfortune to be associated. And yet this 
is the result of that system which permits every child 
to take up the place in his book at which he left off 
when last in attendance, no matter how far his classr 
fellows may have gone on. It punishes the just for 
the unjust. 

It is no reason to urge that to skip through the Lossbronght 
book is a disadvantage, for, if there is any serious child by 
loss, it is brought on those who suffer it by them- ^^*™*"" 
selves. They, and they only, are to blame, and upon 
them only must the disadvantage rest. I am aware 
that most children, on their return after a length- 
ened absence, insist upon being heard what has been 
taught to their previous class fellows ; but to any 
such child the teacher should always be prepared 
to say, * I would be glad to teach you these les- 
sons, and would have done so had you come, but 
now I cannot possibly teach them to you alone with- 
out depriving others of my time to which they are 
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equally entitled with yourself. You lose certainlj 
for the present, but you have none but yourself to 
blame. Be therefore more diligent at home to 
remedy the disadvantage caused by your absence. 
The evil was brought about by yoiurself, but the cure 
is in your own hands.' 

They can also explain generally to ihe children 
that this system causes loss of time to alL That if 
each had his own way all would lose the twenty- 
eight minutes out of the half-hour, and that, therefore, 
they ought to consider how much more profitable it 
would be to receive the lesson lasting for thirty 
minutes instead of for two, even when joined with the 
disadvantage of occasionally passing over some pages 
when unavoidably absent. This skipping of pages, 
however, is not so serious an evil as many suppose. 
It is too frequently taken for granted that the text- 
books — the grammar, geography, spelling book 
superseded, &c. — are so progressively compiled, that 
one lesson is absolutely and essentially necessary £>r 
the proper comprehension of the next. This is by 
no means the case ; each column of the spelling book 
is independent of the one before, or after ; and 
although in the grammar and geography there is 
not so great a want of connection, there is yet suf- 
ficient to make it quite possible for any child to 
understand one part without having read what went 
immediately before. In the description of any con- 
tinent, for instance, we have the countries and their 
chief towns, the bays and gulfs, the islands, the 
mountains, the rivers, &c., each grouped by itself. 
A child may not have learned the * bays and gulfs,' 
for instance, but he may, nevertheless, be quite 
capable of getting off any of the others, and, there- 
fore, of joining the class with perfect advantage to 
himself. 

Many teachers, to whom I have thus explained 
the defects of the individual system, have not given 
it up. They say it is impossible ; but although, in 
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their cases, from its being so long, and therefore so give up the 
firmly, established, giving it up may be a matter of 
extreme difficulty, and requiring great tact and firm- 
ness, yet it is by no means impossible. I have seen 
the whole system completely changed without a 
murmur firom either the children or the parents, on 
the appointment of a new teacher; and besides, it is 
utterly and entirely discontinued in all good schools, 
of which, I am happy to say, the number is by no 
means so small that I cannot quote them effectively 
as examples to others. 

Some teachers deceive themselves into the belief 
that they have given up the individual system of 
teaching these lessons, when they call up all the 
classes at one time, and thus imagine that their 
instruction is, as a consequence, collective; one 
teacher, in particular, who stated to me that he had 
only one class of home lessons, had in reality a dozen. 
His method of proceeding was somewhat thus : — He 
called up the three highest reading classes of his 
school, and formed them into one class, by making 
them stand together, with toes to the draft circle. 
He then took the first boy's book, and heard him his 
spelling ; then the next boy's, and heard him ; or, if 
two or three happened to be in the same part of the 
book, he gave a question to each of them, consecu- 
tively. But this, as I showed him — without how- 
ever convincing him — was nothing but the indi- 
vidual system, with the shadow of a modification 
introduced^ occasionally. A class not being a mere 
assemblage of children round a line, but an assem- 
blage of children receiving a common instruction 
upon the same lesson. 

To assist teachers who are endeavouring to get rid To assist 

tnsm. 

of the individual system, I may suggest the pro- (i.) 
priety of having at least three different sections for separate 
home lessons arranged on the basis of the ordinary 
classification of the school, but slightly different firom 
it. Suppose the classes for ordinary purposes were 
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a, b, c, d, e ; a, being the highest, they might be 
divided, for the purpose of home lessons, into three, 
by putting part of b with a, and the remaining part 
of it with c, and joining d and e together, for it will 
always be foimd that some in any intermediate class 
will be fitted to go with the next above, while the 
rest will scarcely be much in advance of those below. 
Now, if a boy in class a is absent for several days, it 
may so happen that, when he returns, those in class 
b will be about the place at which he was when he 
leil. He can therefore fall in with them for some 
time, until, by a little more diligence and extra 
work at home, he qualifies himself for his former 
position. 

Again, in each class there should be a black board 
or tablet suspended, upon which would be written 
the lessons for a week in advance, and of which each 
child should be required to take a copy on Friday 
evening, or Saturday. This would enable all absentees 
to prepare the proper lesson, if absent any time in 
the week. This arrangement could be carried out 
very simply, and is valuable in many ways besides 
the one just given. 

With regard to the preparation of these lessons in 
school, instead of out of school, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say more than that such a course would 
entirely defeat every good end they were intended to 
produce. Tife very name of * home lessons' would 
show the proper place for their preparation. I am 
sorry to say, however, that many teach^ act with 
so little thought and good sense as to allow of this 
preparation in school. Others allow of what is called 
* looking over' their tasks; and several permit an 
exercise called * preparing lessons' — not home les- 
sons necessarily, but any lessons which form a part 
of the day's business; the plan being, after one lesson 
has been taught, to send the children to the desks * to 
prepare for the next,' and this they continue doing 
until the master is ready to call them up again ; but 
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all these are violations of good order. It is clear 
that the children should be engaged in school at 
those duties only which require the immediate care 
and supervision of the master. It is to receive his 
aid that they, in fact, come. If, therefore, a portion 
of time be devoted to what can be equally well done 
at home, — no matter how necessary and valuable the 
business may be, — it is misapplied, and the result is 
imsatisfactory. It is the master's duty to teach and 
explain, but not to superintend the preparation. 

In conclusion, I shall make a few remarks upon Additional 
two books used for home lessons — the Table Book, two books, 
and the Spelling Book Superseded. I have already 
said all that is necessary upon Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic, &c., in the previous pages. 

(1.) The Table Book. In questioning the chil- v/^^v 
dren upon each table, there are- several methods: 
one is to cause the child to repeat the table verbatim, 
or to call upon him to write it down exactly as 
printed. The next is to ask the values of each item, Methods of 
taking the names as they occur; as, 'How many on. 
drams in an ounce ? ' * How many ounces in a 
pound ? ' &c. The next is to take the items out of 
the usual order to prevent the rhyme or jingle of the 
words from assisting the memory. And, finally, the 
table may be examined on somewhat as follows : — 

What is the sixteenth of an ounce called ? 

„ fourth part of a hundred weight ? 

„ fourteenth of a stone ? &c. 

(2.) The Spelling Book Superseded, This book, (2.) 

a» generally taught, is abused ; it is converted en- -^^t^ 

tirely from the valuable purpose it was intended to Superseded, 
serve, and made to do duty as an ordinary spelling 

book. The pupils prepare it by rote, and so say it. ™L^ ""'^ 

This book was written in connection with the new used at 

and improved method of teaching spelling, namely, ^ 

by dictation ; and when used it should always be in How to 

reference to that. It supplies the teacher with ^^^^^^ 
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many sentences for dictation, framed with consi* 
derable ingenuity, and with a special fitness £>r what 
they are intended to serve; and it is from these 
chiefly that the spelling is to be taught, or from 
others of the teacher's own formati<m, or, which may 
be considered better still, from sentences filmed by 
the children themselves. Thus, * The Queen occu- 
pies the throne of England' — spell throne. * This 
was thrown away as worthless' — spell thrown. Or 
the two words may be united together in one sen- 
tence, as, * Chances are often thrown away by which 
monarchs might have preserved their thrones,^ The 
principle being always to teach spelling by dictation, 
and the meanings of words by their application^ 

In order, however, to draw the attention of tihe 
children forcibly to certain words and their mean- 
ings, it was necessary to arrange them by themselves. 
This Dr. Sullivan has done under ^ve distinct heads, 
which he calls * verbal distinctions.' And the system 
of dictation does not prevent the children from com- 
mitting these to memory — this in every system is 
useful, but the classification aids memory by appeal- 
ing to the understanding, and renders the committal 
no longer irksome. 

The five classes of words are arranged in reference 
to their spelling, their pronunciation, and their mean- 
ing. In the first class we have words pronounced 
exactly alike, and different in spelling and meaning ; 
in the second class, the words are pronounced nearly 
alike, and differ as the others ; in the third class, we 
have words erroneously pronounced alike by careless 
and incorrect speakers ; in the fourth class, we have 
words that agree in spelling only ; and in the fifth, 
we have those that are spelled and pronounced alike, 
but differ in meaning. In these we have different 
objects to test, and therefore we cannot, as teachers 
generally do, apply the same system of questioning 
to each. In the first class, a child using the words 
may &,il in spelling, or if he meet them in a book he 
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may confound their meaning; he cannot confound 
their pronunciation, as they are both pronounced 
alike. It is, therefore, to the spelling and meaning 
the master's questions must chiefly relate, and both 
of these are tested by sentences for dictation, such as 
those already given. In the second class, the ques^ Seoond 
tions may test the same points also ; for although 
there is a difTerence of pronunciation between the 
Tvords, yet in ordinary conversation this difference is 
scarcely perceptible. As, however, the difference 
ought to be known — ^no matter how small it may be 
— the children should be required to sound each 
word; and, when doing this, the master should see that 
they bring out the true pronunciation with sufficient 
distinctness. In the third cl^ss all the three are to TUxd daas. 
be attended to, but the chief point is the pronuncia- 
tion. The children should, therefore, first be called 
upon to read the sentences for dictation, or the 
columns themselves, and the questions may be 
framed somewhat as foUows : — 

* Spell immigrant, and tell its meaning. What 
word is pronounced nearly like it ? — (this tests the 
pronunciation). Spell it, and tell its meaning.' It 
was better for the teacher to take immigrant first, 
instead of emigrant, for it is the word emigrant that 
is generally mispronounced, and therefore it is it 
which should be pronounced by the child. Or the 
master may say — 

* There is a word which means somewhat red — 
what is it? Spell it (reddish). What word is 
firequently confounded with it in pronunciation ? 
(radish). Spell it, and tell its meaning.' In the Fourth cflasa. 
fourth class, the pronunciation is also the chief 

point to be attended to. The dictation sentences 
must be read as in class three, and the questions may 
be framed somewhat thus : — 

'Pronounce a-b-s-e-n-t. What is the meaning 
of it? Pronounce the same letters another way. 
What is the meaning then ? ' 
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' What is the name of the instrument used for 
shooting arrows ? — spell it. Pronounce these letters 
another way, and state the meaning of the word.' 
Fifth daas. In class fiflh, the chief point to be attended to is 
the meaning of the words, and the questions must be 
framed to test this. ' What is the meaning of angle? 
There is another word spelled and pronounced like 
this. What is its meaning ? * But the best way is 
to frame small sentences, and teach the meaning by 
the application, as already stated. 

In this class. Dr. Sullivan has printed certain 
words in italics, to assist the teacher in tracing the 
secondary meanings to the common or primary 
meaning, of which they are variations. Thus, halt 
signifies that which is. put on a hook to catch fish ; 
also, to take refireshment at an inn ; also, to set dogs 
on a bull, or other animal ; and all these meanings, 
80 apparently without connexion, are all traceable 
to a common source. Bait means a hit^ or hite — 
hence a hit or hite when put on a hook is called a 
bait; to take a hit or hite at an inn is also to bait ; to 
set dogs at an animal to take a hit or hite out of him 
is to bait that animal. The primary meaning of this 
word is not now used ; but it occurs, as is just shown, 
in each of the secondary ones, and it is to this point 
that the teacher should carefully direct the attention 
of his children. 
* Bxercisea That part of the Spelling Book headed * Exercises 

graphy.* in Orthography ' should be taught as explained for the 
first class of words, i. e. the words should be got off 
by the pupils, and be tested next day partially, as 
they occur in the columns, but chiefly by framing 
them into sentences for dictation. As they are based 
upon certain irregularities in the letters, they may be 
made, however, exercises on pronunciation, as well 
as on spelling and meaning ; and for this purpose the 
pupils should be made to pronounce each word cor- 
rectly as it occurs. But as a bad pronimciation once 
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acquired is very difficult of removal, the master should, 
at the close of one lesson, go over with the children 
the words in the next. If this be not done, the . 
children, when getting them off at home, may con- 
tract a style of pronunciation exceedingly objection- 
able. 

I have already referred to the next part — to the Boies of 

speUinGr 

rules for spelling ; and it is unnecessary to add here already 
more than that the rules must be thoroughly ex- 
plained, and that the children must know fully why 
any word is an example, and why another is an ex- 
ception. 

The remaining portions of the book are very rarely 
taught, but, when taught, the proper plan may be 
collected from what I have already advanced. 

In all home lessons the teachers must show by in ail home 
their manner, by their earnestness and zeal, that teachers 
they look upon them as equally important with any SSft^"" 
other part of the day's duty. If they do not do this, Jg^^^. 
the children and parents will soon grow as remiss as 
they are themselves. I know that there is great 
difficulty in carrying out these lessons effectively; 
but I know that an intelligent painstaking teacher 
will always succeed, and, when he does succeed, I Test of 
think there can be no better test of excellence.^ 



* Fop remarks on Home Lessons, see Min. of Council, 
1845-6, vol. ii. p. 334; 1847-8, vol. ii. pp. 254, 369 and 374; 
1848-9, vol. i. p. 130; 1861-2, p. 916; 1866-7, pp. 374, 
637, 657, 644 ; 1857-8, pp. 619, 692 and 679 ; 1859-1860, 
pp. 30, 190, 195. 
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(1.) There should be in every school a Prograinmeof 
Proficiency for each Class, The foUowmg document 
(pp. 360, 361) will explain its nature.* In it, reading 
is taken as a standard, as it is the only subject which 
all must learn, and do learn, from the first day of their 
attendance until the last. There are nine different 
degrees of eflSiciency, corresponding with nine diffe- 
rent divisions of readers; and although in some 
subjects the progress expected is more than what is 
generally attained, yet it is not more than what I 
know to be possible, provided the methods of teaching 
are made use of which I have sketched out in the 
previous pages, and provided also that each subject 
is commenced at the proper time. It is only by 
beginning early that the true point of excellence will 
be reached. 

That part of this document which refers to any 
one class should be copied out neatly on a tablet, or 
painted on a board, and suspended in the draft space 
of the class to which it belongs. The children should 
know it as well as the teacher, for it is equally for the 
guidance of both. It should be the guide to direct 



* Fop other programmes see Min. of Council, 1846-7, 
vol. ii. p. 232 ; 1852-3, p. 626 ; 1866-7, p. 629; and also the 
programme of proficiency in use in all Uie National Schools 
of Ireland. 
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the questions of the one and the studies of the other. 
Many children obiect to be placed in certain classes, Advantage 
and to learn certain things ; this document will show 
to them the grounds of their classification, and the 
exact amount of information which they must possess 
before they can seek for a higher position. They 
will, therefore, be more easily induced to devote their 
energies chiefly to the points in which they have not 
yet reached the defined standard, and to pay less 
attention to the others. It will thus not only make 
their progress more uniform, and check considerably 
improper wishes for hasty promotion, but it will in- 
duce them to make stronger efforts for their advance- 
ment, while, at the same time, it will guide these 
efforts. 

This document will also check the tendency which Another 

use of 

some masters exhibit of teaching their favourite programme, 
subjects to the entire or partial exclusion of others— 
a very serious evil where it exists to any great extent, 
as it destroys all true classification, and prevents, 
therefore, satisfactory progress. 

(2.) Memovak. 

It is of great importance that some well-defined »^--^ 
system of promotion from class to class should be Some well 
established in each school. It is important in its system ne< 
influence upon the children, and from its forming ***"^' 
a necessary element in judging their answering, and 
estimating the faithfulness and ability of the master. 
I find that teachers, as a general rule, detain their Pupils 
pupils much too long in every class, but especially long in each 
in the junior classes. This is caused in some cases ^l^^time. 
wilfrilly and knowingly, in order to make the Canses. 
pupils pass the inspector's examination ; in others, 
it is the result of carelessness and inattention ; 
while, in some few cases, it arises from mistaken 
views of the principles which should regulate 
promotions. 
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(1.) There should be in every school a Programme o/ 
Proficiency for each Class, The following document 
(pp. 360, 361) will explain its nature.* In it, reading 
is taken as a standard, as it is the only subject which 
all must learn, and do learn, from the first day of their 
attendance until the last. There are nine different 
degrees of eflSiciency, corresponding with nine diffe- 
rent divisions of readers ; and although in some 
subjects the progress expected is more than what is 
generally attained, yet it is not more than what I 
know to be possible, provided the methods of teaching 
are made use of which I have sketched out in the 
previous pages, and provided also that each subject 
is commenced at the proper time. It is only bv 
beginning early that the true point of excellence will 
be reached. 

That part of this document which refers to any 
one class should be copied out neatly on a tablet, or 
painted on a board, and suspended in the draft space 
of the class to which it belongs. The children should 
know it as well as the teacher, for it is equally for the 
guidance of both. It should be the guide to direct 



* Fop other programmes see Min. of Coimcil, 1846-7, 
vol. ii. p. 232 ; 1852-3, p. 626 ; 1866-7, p. 629; and also the 
programme of proficiency in use in all the National Schools 
of Ireland. 
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the questions of the one and the studies of the other. 

Many children object to be placed in certain classes, Advantage 

, , . 1 . 1.1 . .11 1 of this, 

and to learn certain things ; this document will wiow 

to them the grounds of their classification, and the 
exact amount of information which they must possess 
before they can seek for a higher position. They 
will, therefore, be more easily induced to devote their 
energies chiefly to the points in which they have not 
yet reached the defined standard, and to pay less 
attention to the others. It will thus not only make 
their progress more uniform, and check considerably 
improper wishes for hasty promotion, but it will in- 
duce them to make stronger efforts for their advance- 
ment, while, at the same time, it will guide these 
efforts. 

This document will also check the tendency which Another 
some masters exhibit of teaching their favourite programme, 
subjects to the entire or partial exclusion of others— 
a very serious evil where it exists to any great extent, 
as it destroys all true classification, and prevents, 
therefore, satisfactory progress. 

(2.) Removals, 

It is of great importance that some well-defined „ ^^'X 
system of promotion from class to class should be Some well 
established in each school. It is important in its eystemne- 
influence upon the children, and from its forming 
a necessary element in judging their answering, and 
estimating the faithfulness and ability of the master. 
I find that teachers, as a general rule, detain their Pnpiis 
pupils much too long in every class, but especially long in each 
in the jimior classes. This is caused in some cases ^S^Sttlme. 
wilftilly and knowingly, in order to make the OouBeB. 
pupils pass the inspector's examination ; in others, 
it is the result of carelessness and inattention ; 
while, in some few cases, it arises from mistaken 
views of the principles which should regulate 
promotions. 
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(1.) There should be in every school a Proyra»/w7W <?/ 
Proficiency for each Class, The following docximent 
(pp. 360, 361) will explain its nature.' In it, reading 
is taken as a standard, as it is the only subject which 
all must learn, and do learn, from the first day of their 
attendance until the last. There are nine different 
degrees of efficiency, corresponding with nine diffe- 
rent divisions of readers ; and although in some 
subjects the progress expected is more than what ia 
generally attained, yet it is not more than what I 
know to be possible, provided the methods of teaching 
are made use of which I have sketched out in the 
previous pages, and provided also that each subject 
is commenced at the proper time. It is only by 
beginning early that the true point of excellence will 
be reached. 

That part of this docimient which refers to any 
one class should be copied out neatly on a tablet, or 
painted on a board, and suspended in the draft space 
of the class to which it belongs. The children should 
know it as well as the teacher, for it is equally for the 
guidance of both. It should be the guide to direct 

* For other programmes see Min. of Council, 1846-7, 
vol. ii. p. 232 ; 1862-3, p. 626 ; 1856-7, p. 529 ; and also the 
- programme of proficiency in use in all me National Schools 
of Ireland. 
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the questions of the one and the studies of the other. 

Many children object to be placed in certain classes, Advantage 

, , . 1 . 1 . -1 . .11 1 of this, 

and to learn certain things ; this document will wiow 

to them the grounds of their classification, and the 
exact amount of information which they must possess 
before they can seek for a higher position. They 
will, therefore, be more easily induced to devote their 
energies chiefly to the points in which they have not 
yet reached the defined standard, and to pay less 
attention to the others. It will thus not only make 
their progress more uniform, and check considerably 
improper wishes for hasty promotion, but it will in- 
duce them to make stronger efforts for their advance- 
ment, while, at the same time, it will guide these 
efforts. 

This document will also check the tendency which Another 
some masters exhibit of teaching their fevourite programme, 
subjects to the entire or partial exclusion of others— 
a very serious evil where it exists to any great extent, 
as it destroys all true classification, and prevents, 
therefore, satisfactory progress. 

(2.) Removals, 
It is of great importance that some well-defined „ ^^'l 

t% • /» 1 1 1 Jtemovais. 

system of promotion from class to class should be Some well 

established in each school. It is important in its cystemne- 

influence upon the children, and from its forming 

a necessary element in judging their answering, and 

estimating the faithftdness and ability of the master. 

I find that teachers, as a general rule, detain their Pnpiis 

pupils much too long in every class, but especially long in each 

in the junior classes. This is caused in some cases ^S^Sttfane. 

wilftilly and knowingly, in order to make the Cansee. 

pupils pass the inspector's examination ; in others, 

it is the result of carelessness and inattention ; 

while, in some few cases, it arises from mistaken 

views of the principles which should regulate 

promotions. 
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programme, and, therefore, jBtted for removal. Thus, 
for instance, there are generally two drafts in the first, 
or lowest class, independently of the alphabet draft. 
Draft one is presented for my inspection as fitted for 
removal. My examination is directed to test whether 
the children in it are so or not. If I find that they 
are, I recommend tlieir removal into second class, of 
which they will form the junior division. Draft 
two of first class becomes, by the very feet of this 
promotion, draft one, and the duty of the teacher is 
to prepare it for removal at next inspection — 
four months hence. This he can easily do, as before 
their promotion into draft one of the children ought 
to be well advanced towards the middle of the book. 
That which was the senior draft of second class 
ought to be fitted for removal in the same way, and 
draft two of it would take its place. Those removed 
from second into sequel, from sequel into the third, 
third into fourth, and fourth into fift;h, do not neces- 
sarily begin the book upon their promotion, but go 
on with the class into which they are changed. This 
I find they can do, from the facility which they have 
already acquired in reading, and from the fact that 
it is almost as easy to read in the middle of any of 
these books as at the beginning. They do this to 
avoid the serious evil arising from an increase of 
classes. Promotions from these classes are regulated, 
however, as from the others ; that is, the best of each 
— those who have been in the book for two visits of 
the inspector — must be fitted for removal. 
How at- The attendance of the children is an important ele- 

taken into ment in this scheme of removal. The way I find that it 
this plan. Can be best taken into account is as follows : — I direct 
the teacher, in making out the class lists, to place a 
dividing line between the drafts, so that I can thus 
see at a glance all the children who ought to be fitted 
for removal at any given period. Those children 
admitted after the roUs have been written are placed 
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on the rolls by themselves, no matter in what draft 
they are taught. I then examine all who are thus 
enrolled in the best draft, and any out of the low 
drafts that the master chooses to present as fitted for 
removal owing to superior talents and attention. All 
who have reached the requisite proficiency I recom- 
mend for removal, without any reference whatever 
to their attendance, but all who fkil I reserve for 
separate consideration. I look to the record of their 
attendance, and if I find that they have attended well, 
I blame the teacher — imless in the very i*are cases 
of natural dullness; cases, however, so extremely 
rare, that they are generally unimportant — but 
where I find that they have attended badly I blame 
themselves. 

This course I find to be the fairest for all parties, Advantages 
and that it exercises a powerftd influence over the 
children and the teacher. It defines the duty of 
both, and marks the causes of fiiilure so clearly, that 
it always rouses their energies to the utmost. The 
children feel that they have a task assigned them, 
which must be executed in a definite time, and that 
the reward of removal awaits its successful perform- 
ance. They are thus driven to attend better^ to 
exert themselves more earnestly, and to be more 
anxious to cooperate with the teachers; and all 
teachers know well the rapidity of progress that 
necessarily follows the good attendance and hearty 
cooperation of their children. The teachers them- 
selves know that their own work is to prepare the 
best draft of each class for promotion ; when their 
children have succeeded, they feel that their merits 
will be valued ; but when they have foiled, they 
must be equally conscious that their neglect has 
been discovered. 

It might be supposed that the junior drafts would Junior 
necessarily be neglected upon this plan, but this is 
not so, for the teachers cannot for their own sakes 
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forget them. They are the raw material upon 
which, after the promotion of the others, they will 
be called upon to work. It is therefore their interest 
to have them so far advanced that in foiur months 
they also will be fitted for examination. Besides, 
all inspectors will consider it their duty, while 
devoting their chief attention to the first section, to 
inquire into the progress of the others, and see 
that it is commensurafte with the proficiency of the 
highest drafts. 
The prin- This system can only be carried out where the 

cipleofthis . -^ . -^ • J V -u *!. 

Is applicable inspection IS regular, and at proper periods ; but the 
prmciple upon which it is founded is applicable to 
all schools, and ought to be carried out by the 
teachers themselves, in the absence of their inspector. 
It consists merely in drqfl promotion instead of 
indimdnal, and in promotion aftier examinations held 
at stated times, upon a regularly defined programme 
of proficiency for each class. 

Dfvidingr the The svstem recommended in the Manual of the 

books will 

assist— Re- British and Foreign School Society of dividing the 

commended it*. i .• -ii-ii* • 

by British books mto such portions as can be taught m a given 

Shoof'*^ time, and having the same portions always taught at 

Society. ^i^Q same draft, wiU assist in making the removals 

more uniform. ' This division of the Lesson Books 

into aliquot portions of time is essential to the right 

working of the whole, or some drafts would be 

pushing up to the next station before those occupying 

it were ready to resign it to them.' * 

No dregs When a fixed time is thus defined, the teacher's 

school. attention will be directed to that * gravitating mass * 

to which Mr. Moseley alludes ; and, if a conscientious 

man, he will take such special steps as will meet 

their peculiar case, and force them onwards. It will 

never do to let them lag behind. In a good school 

there must be no dregs. 

' Manual of British and Foreign School Society, pp. 11 
and 12. 
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Removals ought to be numerous, generally equal Removals 

to the average attendance, and judicious — that is, the numerous 

number must not be made up from any special classes, dtdw*. 
but from all, in proper proportions. The promotions 
should be regulated by the number in each class 

and their attendance ; but, as a general rule, they Most from 

should be most numerous from the low classes, and classes, 
gradually diminish upwards. 

By taking the time «f removal in connection with QuaUfica- 

1 ^ ^ t t t* 1 tionsfor 

the age at entrance, and the programme of study, each age. 
we can discover what any boy of average ability 
ought to know at any required age. Thus; suppose 
a child enters school when six years old, he ought, 
according to what I have written, to be advanced, if 
he attend well, one draft, or division of a class, 
every four months. He wotdd therefore be in class 
b, when seven years old; in class c, when seven 
years and eight months ; in class d, when eight years 
and four months ; in class e, when nine years ; and 
in class/, when nearly ten; and he would, between 
ten years and a half and eleven, have reached the 
following proficiency : — 

(a) He wotdd be able to read any ordinary book At ii years, 
well, and take pleasure in it. 

(5) He would be able to write a good commercial 
hand. 

(c) To write any sentence from dictation with 
correct spelling and pimctuation. 

(d) He wotdd have a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic. 

(e) He would be able to parse any ordinary sen- 
tence. 

(/) He would know local geography well, and 
mathematical geography fairly. 

(g) He would be able to communicate with his 
friends, and to compose an original essay upon some 
familiar subject. 

Qi) He wotdd know a good deal of bookkeeping. 
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and have a &ir acquaintance with mensuration, geo- 
metry, and algebra. 

(t) And he would know so much of general infor- 
mation and of history as is contained in the Lesson 
Boc^s in which he was taught. 

This is a course sufficiently extensive for all pur- 
poses, and beyond which I do not think it likely that 
we either can or ought to go. 

When the attendance is itregular, or the time of 
commencing later, the age at which the child will 
attain to the above proficiency wiH, of course, be 
greater ;• but, in general, it will range from ten lo 
thirteen or fourteen.* 



C3.) 
Claastfica 

tiOQ. 



Based on 
progTEuonie. 



cases. 



(S.) Classification. 

Intimately connected with this subject is the ori- 
ginal classification of the children. This must 
depend, as a general rule, solely upon the school 
programme ; but there will be some exceptional 
cases, which must be dealt with exceptionally. Mr. 
Mr.Keenan's Keenan says:^ * Under ordinary circumstances* a 

remarks on •' j i 

exceptional teacher experiences little difficulty in assigning to a 
child the class for which his attainments qualify 
him ; but when his acquirements are unequal — that 
is, when he knows enough of one subject, but too 
little, or, perhaps, nothing of another necessary to 
qualify him for a certain class — there is some diffi- 
culty in the matter ; a difficulty which is often felt, 
particularly in dealing with children who come from 
private or hedge schools. It would be impossible to 
lay down rules which would regulate every case 
of the kind that might occur. The teacher must 
rely upon his own tact and judgment in deciding 
on what is best for the interests of the child and 

» See Min. of Council, 1854-5, p. 393, for Mr. Cook's opi- 
nion of what a boy of twelve ought to know. It is not much 
different fix)m what I have just sketched out 

* Report of the Commissioners of National Education, Ire- 
land, 1856-7. 
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the school. There ought to be a balance struck 
between his attainments and his deficiencies, and he 
must be placed in that class which will be as little 
above or below his acquirements as will enable him 
to make the most profitable use of his time.' 

Such cases, at the commencement, must always be Exceptional 
treated as exceptional ; but the master ought to ar- ^JSduS^ 
range his teaching in such a way that their exceptional °®"** 
character will gradually disappear. These can never 
form a large number in any school which has been 
well and systematically taught; and where they, 
therefore, do occur, the error will be found to spring 
from the master himself — fi-om his giving too much 
time to his favourite subjects, to the exclusion of others. 

The basis of classification is thus the general attain- Basis of cias- 
ments of the children; but in some cases a separate is the ^^nera/ 
classification is adopted for each subject, in accord- J^^"^^ 
ance with which children who read together may ^^^'^^ 
not write or count together, or stand up to the same 
lessons in grammar and geography. 

This, however, is found in practice to be so objec- Mr. Ken- 

nedy's vicwH 

tionable, that it is adopted very rarely. * Re-arranging on separate 
the whole school according to the lesson about to be tion. 
taught is a practice which, in my opinion, is most 
injurious. This strange practice sometimes proceeds 
from the circumstance that separate charges are made 
for different subjects, and sometimes fi-om the notion 
that boys should be classified in each subject accord- 
ing to their knowledge of each*subject respectively. 
The least injurious form of this plan is where the 
re-arrangement of the classes takes place in the 
arithmetic lesson only ; though even this would, in 
my judgment, be better avoided. I would arrange 
the classes upon an average of their attainments and 
capacity, but mainly according to their respective 
powers of reading, and of understanding what they 
read. I would then keep each class to its own books 
and its own subjects, labouring to bring the children 

b3 
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of each class to a fair equality with each other in 
every subject, instead of losing time and creating 
trouble by reclassifying the children whenever there 
was a change of lessons. I dwell at length on this 
practice, because it is so common in Lancashire, 
though not elsewhere, and because I have seen so 
much confusion resulting fix)m it, and so much valu- 
able time lost. Moreover, all respect for the upper 
classes is destroyed where there is no fixed class at 
all, but where a boy is only in the first class one 
minute to be degraded to a fourth class the next.' * 
Reading is almost universally the chief test, and, in 
connection with it, arithmetic is also considered ; 
but where the schools are properly taught, the clas- 
sification will be founded upon all the subjects taken 
together. * This is a matter of vital importance ; a 
correct well-studied plan of classification is essential 
to the even, satisfactory working of every school.' * 
(4.) 

Means to keep (4 ^ MeANS FOR KEEPING UP ATTENTION OF ClASS. 
up attention ^ ^ 

of class. When the classification has been completed, steps 

must be taken to make the children so joined together 
act as one, for otherwise, the instruction will be, in 
reality, individual. When in desks, the occupation 
is a silent one, and coUectiveness will be, in most 
cases, secured by supervision. The teacher himself 
can do this, or monitors appointed by him. If no 
boy idles, the benefit of the exercise is generally felt 
by all ; but this is nt)t so in class teaching. In this, 
especially when the class is large, considerable tact, 
judgment, and professional skill are necessary to 
Difficulty create united action among them. One child may 
up a^ntion be gazing round him, another may be seemingly 
attentive and yet his thoughts may be fer away ; 
another may answer without reflection; and there 

» Min. of Coimcill849, vol. ii. p. 177. 
* Report of Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
1859-60. Mr. Fleming's Report. 
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may be a general want of mental energy in all. To 
remove these defects completely is in the power of our 
best teachers only; but there are certain arrange- 
ments for this purpose which may be adopted by all, 
with more or less of success. 

(1.) Children may take places. Each gets a ques- (i.) 
tion in the order in which they stand to the draft places, 
line, and when any miss, he who answers goes above and dia- 
them. This has its advantages and disadvantages, ^^^^^^^^fi^- 
It creates attention by the hope of attaining an 
honourable standing in the class, or by the fear of 
losing one previously acquired. On the other hand, 
however, those who have already answered correctly, 
from knowing that they will not get a question again 
for some time, generally lose all interest in the pro- 
gress of the teaching, and thus do not profit either 
by the answers or the mistakes of the rest. The 
instruction thus becomes almost individual^ and is 
open to all the objections to which that system of 
teaching is liable. Besides, there is a great deal of 
time consumed, and the questions are very unequally 
distributed. 

(2.) Children may he required to hold mit hands, (2.) 

T,. 1 ... ,, , Hold out 

In this case the question is given to the class, and hands, 
those who think they can answer hold out a^hand, andS*^^ 
and the master selects any one of these he may think ***^*^**8®8. 
it right to call upon. As no child can tell who will 
be selected, all must be attentive. In making his 
selection, the master should be guided very much by 
the character of the children. He should rouse the 
sluggish and inattentive by frequently appealing to 
them ; and, to prevent imposition, he should call upon 
those of whom he has any doubt ; for many times 
pupils hold out their hands without really being able 
to answer, and with the intention of deceiving. 
When instances of this are detected, the master 
should hold the boy up to public censure, for if left 
unpunished, it will sow the seeds of deceit and un- 
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truthfulness, and, at the same time, frustrate the 
Letter of A object in view in teaching. The following letter 
this plan. from a ' first class' teacher explains the system fully. 
After stating in what it consists,* he says : * One 
objection to this plan is that a boy may wilfully 
deceive you. This may be eflPectively guarded 
against in a number of ways : such as by studying 
the disposition of the boys, and putting the questions 
pointedly to those of whom you are suspicious. 
When a pupil is found out in deception a few times, 
he wiU be shamed out of the dishonest practice, and 
particularly so if the teacher make it a point to dwell 
on the honour and high principle of the boy who 
candidly acknowledges his mistake ; and if a pupil 
is shown by the manner and bearing of his master 
that it is more reprehensible to deceive than to miss 
a question, the temptation to act wrong (which is the 
fear of the master's displeasure at' the question's not 
being answered) will thus be removed, and, gene- 
rally, the boy cured of his habit. But a stronger 
objection is, that a child may think he knows what 
is required, and yet, should he foil when appealed to, 
he will most unjustly be stamped as disingenuous. 
Such a proceeding wotdd have a mischievous ten- 
dencyj in arresting all efforts on the part of the boy 
to expand his mind by exercising the powers of 
thought and reflection. To prevent this, tlie ques- 
tions must be pertinent and definite, and such that 
the pupil can at oucq judge whether he knows or not.' 
He adds, * I have tried the system long, and with 
boys of every variety of character. I have found it 
answer, not only as a quick and efficient mode of 
examination, but, what is far better, a means of 
moral improvement to the boys,, inculcating, as its 
tendency is to do, principles of honour and manly 
conduct, and discountenancing in the most direct 

* Report of Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
1850. Mr. Butler's Report, Appendix. 
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and strongest manner all attempts to equivocate and 
deceive.' 

(3.) The pupils may he directed to answer only (3.) 
when pointed to. The hands are not held out in this only when 
case; the master selects the boy to whom he will ^^ **** 
put the question, and in doing this he ought to be 
guided by the character of the children, as in the 
case before. The boys may be put to the * foot' 
who fail from heedlessness to tell what question 
has been given to another boy, or what answer was 
received. 

(4.) Pupils are permitted to answer together. (4.) 
This is the most objectionable course. It prevents together, 
individual mental eflPort, by allowing one or two ^l^'JJ. 
advanced boys to lead the others. This they can do aWe course, 
so quickly that any one imaccustomed to children 
would be deceived. It can be easily proved that 
they do so, even in the most successfully con- 
ducted simultaneous classes, by separating the best, 
and asking the others the same questions once more ; 
or by causing each child to answer for a short time 
by itself. Again, as another proof, it will be found 
that, whether the answers are wrong or right, they 
will be simultaneous, and be given in the same words 
by all. This system breeds conceit in the best and 
smartest children, and creates shallowness and mental 
inactivity in the others. Mr. Fletcher ably exposes Mr. 
its defects in the following extract; that simul- Sp^tion 
taneous teaching may be collective, he says: *It is of its defects, 
essential that aU the children should be required 
jointly and severally to carry on a course of mental 
effort addressed to the matter before them. This is 
wanting wherever, as in nine cases out of ten, it is 
supposed to be attained by requiring simultaneous 
answers, or answers which are supposed to be simtd- 
taneous, and which are at least indiscriminate from 
the whole assembly — that is, wherever the questions 
are thrown before the class indiscriminately, and any, 
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or all who can, may answer. In effect, the words of 
a few older children, who alone are really following 
the teacher, are caught up by the rest with a rapidity 
which an iininitiated ear is unable to detect ; and the 
result is so cheerful a noise that the teacher himself 
often believes that he is instructing the whole sec- 
tion, especially when he requires an unusually long 
or hard answer to be repeated by "all together." 
Now, in this case, the class is matched against the 
master to learn as little as possible-; for boys, no 
more than men, will not think more than they can 
help ; and the greater number hide themselves from 
instruction by a rapid transference from the ear to 
the lips of the answers of a few elder boys, or 
quicker boys, or simply a very obedient repetition 
of them " all together " when desired. But how is 
this defect to be remedied ? I have often asked the 
question in examination papers addressed to teachers, 
and received for answer, "By making the lesson 
interesting," or " By impressing upon the children 
the evils of ignorance which they entail upon them- 
selves by inattention." All this is very good, and an 
essential part of their duty; but something more is 
wanted on the part of the teacher ; for children will sit 
amused or calmed by the voice and manner of a lively 
teacher for a long time, even though going through no 
mental effort, and receiving no consistent set of ideas 
whatever ; while the insufficiency of the moral ap- 
peal to industry, where idleness is allowed to pass 
without detection, is, in the case of children, very 
obviously apparent. The skilled teacher will know, 
however, how to convert this thriftless coUectiveness 
of vocal utterance into a fruitful coUectiveness of 
mental effort by proceeding from the known to the 
imknown in teaching, and by a method of individual 
questioning to which all are held liable in rapid and 
irregular succession.' He adds, * A conmion prac- 
tice is to make a greater portion of the questioning 
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general for simultaneous answering, with an occa- 
sional interrogation addressed to an individual boy. 
This does not, however, break up the tacit combina- 
tion of the boys for the perpetuation of their igno- 
rance.* 

In fact, I agree with Mr. Keenan when he says 
that it should never be permitted in draft teaching. 
It is too noisy for the school, and it fails in procuring 
both the coUectiveness of attention and the indi- 
viduality of mental effort at which it aims. 

This system of answering leads to the formation This system 
of different estimates of the same school by the ^^^t 
parties officially connected with it. The manager — ^jSjiJ^^ 
generally a gentleman of education and intelligence, 
but inexperienced in school-teaching — hearing boys 
answer all together the various questions proposed 
rapidly by the master, naturally forms a high opinion 
of the amount of information possessed by each boy ; 
and even the master himself is often led into the 
belief that what he hears is really the result of indi- 
vidual effort: but when the inspector sifts the an- 
swering thoroughly, as- it is his province to do, 
making each child depend solely upon himself, and 
affording no hint or clue by which he coidd guess at 
the answer, he soon lays bare the hoUowness and 
insufficiency of the results. The manager and 
teacher are shocked, but they attribute the bad 
answering to timidity in the presence of a stranger, 
to nervousness, to the form of questions, &c. — in 
fact, to every cause but the true one. Both become 
more or less dissatisfied, and the school is more than 
likely to suffer in consequence. All this may be 
prevented by either of those persons taking upon Teachers and 
himself the office of an examiner, that is, of an S.oSw^'^ 
examiner in the true sense of the word. He wiU thus *****""**• 
place himself in the position of an inspector, and he 
will be almost certain to detect the very faults, con- 
cealed from careless supervision, which the inspector 
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Correct 
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exposed, and will, therefore, be less liable to blame 
those to whom no blame is attached, and be also 
more likely to apply the necessary remedies. There 
is another feet which touches upon this point, and 
which the hard-working teacher should ever bear in 
mind — it is not what is taught, but what is understood 
that counts to their credit upon the day of examina- 
tion. Many a one labours hard to make his children 
know what they ought to know ; but if they do not 
know it, how can he expect them to answer on it ? 
Hard work is essential, but it is valuable only when 
it produces results, 

(5.) The children may correct each other's answers. 
According to this system, when an error is made the 
master does not immediately correct it ; he calls upon 
the child himself, or one of his class-feUows, to do so. 
If all feil he corrects it himself, as correction then be- 
comes a part of his duty. But he should do this, not 
as many do by simply telling the proper answer, but 
by leading the children on, step by step, until they 
can form the correction themselves. He must lead 
them from what they know to what they are expected 
to know — from the known to the unknown. This is a 
very excellent plan for keeping up the attention of the 
children, and for making the instruction really col- 
lective ; but to prevent conftision, they should hold 
out hands when able to correct any error, but they 
should only hold them out when called upon by the 
master. If they hold them out before being directed, 
they may distract the attention of the boy from the 
work before him, especially in reading. The eager- 
ness of the children when a good system is adopted, 
and the attention of the teacher, mutually act upon 
each other. The master stimulates the children, and 
the children stimulate the master. A dull^ heavy 
class destroys the energy of the teacher ; a lively, 
intelligent, active class makes a zealous and interest- 
ing teacher. They act and react upon each other. 
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(6.) They are at liberty to question each other «^ „ . ^^ 
the end of the lesson. This keeps up the attention questioning, 
to a certain point merely, for when a child has fixed 
upon one or two questions it very firequently happens 
that he ceases to attend. This system, however, is 
useful when made to embrace all the &cts which 
occurred in the lesson, and when all others are care- 
fully excluded. 

It sometimes happens that pupils run away firom 
the lesson altogether and bring out * crambo ' ques- 
tions, which they have been making up for days 
before. This is mere waste of time. The questioning, 
to be judicious, must refer solely to what was taught 
in the lesson ; and when it does so, this system is 
an admirable means of fixing the fiicts permanently 
in the minds of the children. 

(7.) The pupils may be rewarded or punished. j^^^^J^^ ^^^ 
A good system of reward and punishment is an punished, 
essential part of school management ; but the teacher 
must exercise the greatest judgment in the use 
of either. He ought not to be too hasty either in 
rewarding or pimishing, lest he may prove unjust ; 
neither ought he to punish or reward frequently, lest 
he may bring these correctives into disrepute as 
means to an end. The reward must be in reality a 
distinction, and the punishment, beyond doubt, a 
disgrace. But I shall enter upon this subject in 
another place. 

Those different means may be summed up by Gk)odinfdi, 
saying that * There is good in all, and none all good.' gSodT°* * 
A judicious imion of all is, therefore, the true course. 
The pupils should be made * to take places,' * to hold 
out hands,' * to answer when selected,' * to answer 
together,' * to correct each other's answers,' * to 
examine themselves at the end of the lesson ;' and 
they should do all these imder proper laws of 
reward and punishment, as occasion offers. They 
should be blended together, but none should be 
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(5.) 
ThestcUeof 
the tehoolin 
reference to 
the teacher' » 
certificate. 



Afinst-class 
teacher 
must hare 
afirst<olass 
school. 



permitted to interfere with the other. In this the 
teachers must act chiefly for themselves ; but let me 
assure them that there is no mechanical means of 
keeping up the attention of the class which wiU 
prove effectual, unless the teaching itself is animated, 
varied, and attractive. We may compel attention, 
but, as Mr. Moseley says,* * It is one thing for the 
teacher to win to himself the child's fixed attention — 
to bring about that state in which all the elements 
of its physical being are absorbed in its intellectual 
activity — and it is another to compel the semblance of 
this attention. The one is the resource of an unskil- 
ful and the other of a skilful teacher.' Where the 
children do not think or attend, except upon compul- 
sion, it is almost certain that the teaching is bad. 

(5.) The State of the School in Reference to 
THE Teacher's Certificate. 

The difference in grade should accurately mark 
the difference in the state of the school ; but as 
in all schools the same course of study is gene- 
rally pursued, the difference must be sought chiefly 
in the quality of the teaching, and in the amoimt 
of skill exhibited in discipline and organisation. 
With the lowest grades there will always be found 
some mixture more or less of the mere mechanical 
element in the instruction, but such, when not 
in excess, must be overlooked as one of the ne- 
cessary consequences of the very existence of such 
teachers in any system of national education. With 
the higher grades, however, any exhibition of such 
an element should be visited with marked censure, 
and the higher the grade the more severe the rebuke. 
In fact, a first-class man ought to teach in first-class 
style and have a first-class school ; and each of the 
other grades should equally exhibit methods of 
teaching and general results in correspondence with 
» Min. of Council, 1845-6, vol. ii. p. 27. 
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their rank. Promotion from one grade to another 
should depend upon this. It will not do to iirge 
mere fidthiulness in discharge of duty, for although 
this is a very valuable quality, it is not a claim for 
promotion, inasmuch as it is simply the condition 
upon which the office is held, for he who does 
not discharge his duty faithfully is dismissed — ^but 
to merit promotion a teacher must show that his 
school is not only well taught, but that it is taught 
as well as those conducted by the teachers in the 
grade to which he aspires. 

Dr. Newell, in his general report for 1859, thus Dr.NeweU's 
writes upon this point : * I maintain that every 
teacher seeking promotion should not only possess 
the additional attainments required of teachers in 
the grade he aspires to, but he should prove that 
his school is as superior to the schools conducted by 
teachers in the class he is anxious to leave, as the 
class he seeks is more respectable and better paid 
than their class. The information a teacher possesses 
should be regarded chiefly as a means for making 
him a good instructor of youth. Let every teacher 
thoroughly understand that his school must be effec- 
tive according to each step in the ladder of classifica- 
tion, and that this is the first condition of promotion.' 

(6.) Junior Classes. (6.) 

The character of a school depends very much classes. 
upon the state in which these are found. The fol- of a school 
lowing extracts show the importance attached to upon^titem. 
them by inspectors of schools : — Mr. Moseiey. 

Mr. Moseiey says : ^ * The instruction of the chil- 
dren who compose the junior division is more im- 
portant than any other function of the school, and, 
if it be duly attended to, no other useful subject of 
the school will be neglected.' He says, in a note 
in the same page : ' I speak in this matter from 

> Min. of Council, 1846-7, voL i. p. 156. 
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Sir. Jones. 



experience. As inspector of the royal naval scHools at 
Greenwich, I receive twice a year from those schools 
returns including the particulars referred to in the 
text. Very important results have followed from 
the attention which the masters have thus been 
induced to give to them. If asked to assign a cause 
which more than any other has contributed to the 
high standard of instruction attained in these schools, 
I should fix upon this,^ 
Mr.Fietcher. Mr. Fletcher reports,^ that * I am so convinced, 
indeed, that much of the indifference of the parent 
has the origin to which I allude (neglect of jimior 
classes) ; that to do his duty by the " little ones " 
would be my advice to any yoimg master desiring 
as soon as possible to fill his school, and then to keep 
itiull.' 

Mr. Jones says :^ * The lower classes are starved 
intellectually and neglected in education. I find very 
few masters, even among those who have gained 
certificates, capable of teaching the lower classes; 
and, as a general rule, I am dissatisfied with the 
instruction given to them.' 

Mr. Bowstead says : ^ * I must press upon the 
teachers the importance of bestowing upon the 
junior classes their full share of attention.' Mr. 
Sheridan says : * * In dealing with the junior classes, 
teachers should always bear in mind, (1) that th& 
majority of the pupils in the junior division are 
quite old enough for the middle division — some, 
indeed, even for the senior — and, consequently, that 
the great object of the teacher should be to qualify 
them for advancement out of the junior division as 
soon as possible. (2) That owing to their inability 
to read intelligently, children are quite unable to 

> Min. of Council, 1846-7, voL ii. p. 66. 
« Ibid. 1864, p. 601. 

• Ibid. 1854, p. 632. 

* Report of Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
1858. Mr. Sheridan's Beport. 
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help themselves, as long as they are detained in the 
junior division ; that whatever progress they make 
in the first and second classes must necessarily be 
made under the immediate instruction of the teacher 
or of some one deputed by him ; and, consequently, 
that it is not only an utter waste of time, but some- 
thing worse, to assign tasks to be learned by such 
children at home, or to place them at desks by 
themselves " to prepare lessons." (3) That the read- 
ing, spelling, coimting, and some expertness in 
adding numbers mentally, are all that is really 
necessary to qualify children for advancement out 
of the jimior division, and consequently, that these 
shoidd engage the teacher's principal attention.' • 
Dr. Newell says : ^ * An element of success will be i>r. NeweU. 
foimd in teaching effectively the jimior classes, whose 
progress is generally so low. To this point the 
attention of managers and inspectors should be 
constantly directed. The senior classes are more 
showy, and with most persons are thought of more 
importance than the junior ; but here, as in many 
other instances, the humblest work is the most 
essential. The aim of the teacher should be to have 
all his classes properly prepared, but especially the 
junior classes which constitute the majority.' 

I could give numerous other extracts, but as the 
space will not allow, I can only refer the reader 
to the books in which they may be seen. See 
note. 2 

Although these classes are the most important. Though 
they are by no means the most carefully attended to. JJ,rtant, 
It is generally up-hill work teaching young children, ^^^ 

' Report of Com. of National Education in Ireland, 1856. neglected. 
Dr. Newell's Report. 

' Ibid, for the years 1866 to 1861 inclusive. Also, Min. 
of Council, 1846-7, vol. i. p. 408 ; 1846-7, voL ii, pp. 55 and 
65 ; 1861, p. 387 ; 1852-3, pp. 377 and 626 ; 1864-6, pp. 416, 
601, 623, 632; 1867-8, p. 686; 1869-60, p. 154; 1860-1, pp. 
19, 85, 102, and 209. Report of Education Commissioners, 
1861, vol I p. 164; and vol. ii. pp. 92 and 226. 
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Canse. and in comparison with teaching the senior classes, 

much duller and more distressing, and hence teachers 
devote their principal time to the grown and advanced 
boys. They either teach the small children care- 
lessly themselves, or wholly abandon them to moni- 
tors or assistants. 

It is no doubt very natural to wish to spend most 
of one's labours upon those who can best appreciate 
them, but teachers should enter upon their duties 
with higher motives than the comparative pleasure 
they receive. They should take a conscientious 
view of the vast importance of what they have 
undertaken to perform, and always determine to do 
• not what is most pleasing or most natural, but what 
is most correct. The jxmior classes form the vast 
majority of their charge, and, even for this reason 
alone, they ought to receive the greater portion of 
their time, as it is in them that the seeds of good 
or bad habits are sown ; in them it is determined 
whether the children will progress rapidly, slowly, 
or not at all ; whether they will leave school intelli- 
gent and educated, or ignorant and disgusted with 
learning, and therefore it is in them that the teachers 
must work. A faithful master will consider this, 
and will sacrifice his own tastes to his sense of 
rectitude and honour. He will not do what his own 
education would lead him to do from taking most 
pleasure- in it, but only what his conscience tells him 
he ought to do. I admit that there is a strong 
temptation to do otherwise, and I always respect the 
man the more who overcomes it. 

Senior The Senior classes must by no means be neglected ; 

cannot be , . , •' , _ . « , 

neglected. they must receive, however, only that portion of the 
master's time to which they are fully entitled. It is 
found, indeed, in practice, that the low classes never 
clash to the detriment of the upper. Where the 
junior are well taught, all are well ; when the junior 
are neglected, the senior classes, though chiefly 
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attended to, are wanting in exactness and depth ; 
for from the badness of the foundation the entire 
building partakes of weakness. 

I have abready shown how the several subjects ought 
to be taught to each class — to the junior as to the 
senior : it remains for me now but to say a few words 
upon the organization of the school, as much of the 
value of the results depends mainly upon this point. 

(7.) Organization. (t.) 

Time tables. 

Under this head I propose to treat chiefly of the 
* time table ' of the schools — the document which 
sets forth the routine of teaching pursued. Every- 
one who knows anything of this subject will ad- J^.^' 
mit that the formation of a time table is one of form one. 
the most difficult portions of the teacher's duty ; • 
and that a good one is rarely foimd. When 
we consider the variety of subjects taught, we can 
easily understand the extreme' difficulty attending 
any arrangement of them that would be deemed 
correct, and any allotment of time to each that would 
be adequate and suitable. Dr. Newell, in his Eeport d^. Neweii 
for 1859, says that upon examination it willbe found ^^j^^^t. 
that eighty out of every hundred are badly and afe*>a^- 
injudiciously constructed ; I shall go further, and say 
that, out of the himdred, ninety and nine are more 
or less defective. A time table is a written statement a time table 
of the business actually done in the school, in the gt^^m^^f 
order in which it is done, and with the time devoted ^one!!^^*"^ 
to each separate portion of it. It is nothing more, 
and when it records this duty it is, as a time table, 
perfectly correct. The system of teaching and 
organization may be very bad, and yet the time 
table which records this may be above censure; 
and when I say that the documents actually met with 
are unsatisfactory, I am regarding them solely in 
accordance with what I have defined them to be. 
Thev do not contain in writing the business of each Those in use 

- are not so. 
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Examples. 



class. The verbal statement of the master, of what 
he does ahnost invariably differs from his written 
statement as found on the time table. 

I can best illustrate what I mean by actual time 
tables, which I found in use in this district when I 
took charge of it :— 



No.l. 



Example. 
No. 1. 



JUNIOB DlVlHION 


SeniSb Division 


Time 


1st class 


2nd class 


Seqnel 


Third 


Fourth 


10 toll 


Preparing Lessons 


Lesson Books and ' 
Writing 


Tasks 


11 toll! 


Lesson Books & Tasks 




llftol2 


Bolls called and attendance entered in Bept Book 


12 tol2i 


Writing on 
Slates 


• ___ 


Parts of 
Speech 


Parsing and Deri- 
vations 


12^ to 1 


Beqnirements of Pro- 
gramme 


Miscellaneous Snbjecta 


1 to li 


Adding up Numbers 


Arithmetio in its more adyanoed 
state 


l|to 12 


Preparing Lessons 


Beqnirements of Programme 


IJto 8 


Lesson Books 


Lesson Books 





Bemarks on. This is the copy of a time table found in the 
school of a teacher in the service of the Board since 
1833. It may be considered in two ways, either as 
a written statement of what is actually done, or as to 
the St/stem of teaching which it represents. If we 
take the second view we find : — (1) That the children 
of first and second classes idle (trader the name of 
preparing lessons) for 1^ hour daily. (2) That * les- 
son books and tasks * occupy two hours. (8) That 
writing, mental addition, and requirements of pro- 
gramme (whatever that may mean), occupy thirty 
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minutes each. (4) That there is no lesson on gram" 
mar, geography, or slate arithmetic, during the whole 
day to the junior division. And (5) that nothing is 
learned in second class from 12 to 12^ o'clock. If 
this had been in reality the system in force in this 
school, the teacher would have been grossly violating 
his duty; but upon questioning him I foamd, as I 
have found in the vast majority of cases, that the 
sheet which purported to be a time table was no 
time table at all. The way in which he actually How the 
discharged the duties of the day was as follows : — waaactuaUy 
As each child came in he went to the master to say 
his tasks, or if a boy were saying his tasks at the 
time, he went to the desk and waited for his turn. 
After saying them, he went to the desk again, and, 
imder the name of preparing lessons, idled until all 
the home lessons were over. During this time the 
junior classes, which had prepared no home lessons, 
idled also with their reading books open on the desks 
before them. The fourth class was then called up 
to a reading lesson, then the third, sequel, second, 
first, in succession ; and as each finished to make 
room for its successor, the children went to the desks 
either * to prepare lessons * or to write. This brought 
the business of the day up to 1 If o'clock. How very 
different this is from what was written upon the 
time table ! Suppose that the * home lessons ' had 
been heard in classes (his method of hearing them 
individually renders any time table impossible), the 
business of the school for the first hour, as taken 
down from his own lips, might be tabulated some- 
what as shown in the following page. 
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A table 

showing 

tiiif. 



RemarlueB. 



Time did 
not refer to 
9ach class. 



Time 



10.0 to 10.10 
10.10 to 10.20 
10.S0 to 10.80 
10.80 to 10.40 
10.40 to 10.50 
10.50 to 11.0 



iBtClMB 



Preparing 

Laaeons 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



2ndCla8B 



Preparing 

LeBBons 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Sequel 


Thlid 


Fourth 


Preparing 


Preparing 


Tasks 


Leeaons 


Leaaons 




do. 


Tasks 


Preparing 
LesBooB 


TtokB 


Preparing 
Lessons 


do. 


Prepttring 


do. 


Beading 


Lessons 




Lessons 


do. 


Beading 


Preparing 




Lessons 


Lessons 


Beading 


Preparing 


do. 


Lessons 


Lessons 





We thus see that the senior classes were engaged 
at what is called * preparing lessons ' for forty minutes 
out of the hour, and that this duty was not at all 
mentioned on the time table, though consuming two- 
thirds of the time. It is therefore very evident 
indeed, that this document was not a written state- 
ment of what was done during the day, and there- 
fore no time table. It not only omitted what the 
children actually did do, in the shape of preparing 
lessons, but it deliberately stated what was imtrue, for 
it represented the sequel class children, for instance, 
as at * reading lessons and tasks ' for forty minutes, 
whereas in reality they were only engaged at the 
two for twenty minutes. 

The master explained that he did not intend 
the time, as entered in the left-hand colunm, to 
refer to each class, but only to each division; he 
merely wished to state that inside the hour each 
child of the senior classes got a reading lesson and 
said his tasks, while the others were preparing for 
theirs, but under such an arrangement it would be 
impossible to tell how much time he devoted to 
teaching, and how much to tasks ; and therefore it 
would be impossible to say whether the time given 
to each was adequate or not. This time table may 
be taken as a good example of the majority, but I 
give, in specimen No. 2, one in which the details are 
somewhat different. 
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Specimen 2. 



Time 


IsbClaas 


2nd Class 


Sequel 


Third 


Fourth 


10 tolO^ 

V 


Preparing 
and up at 
Lessons 


Preparing 
dreading 
Lessons. 


Writing 


Writing 


Writing 


lOitoll 


Writing 


Writing 


Preparing Lessons 


U toll} 


Mental Addition 


Beading 
Lesson 


Beading 
Lesson & 
parsing 


Beading 

Lesson & 

parsing 


111 to 12 


CallingBollB 


12 to 1 


Preparing 

and reading 

Lesson 


Sums 


Axithmetio 


1 to U 


Preparing Lesscms 


Writing from dictation 


Hto 2 


Beading 
Lessons 


Beading 

Lessons & 

parts of 

speech 


Beading 
Lesson and 
geography 


Preparing, 
reading, k 
geography 


AsSrd 
Class 


2 to 3 


Preparing 
Lessons 


Examin- 
ing nota- 
tion tasks 


Tasks 



No. 2. 



This, I am happy to say, was not what it r^dly 
professed to be; for if it did show the routine of 
duty in each class, the master would have been sadly 
neglecting the interests of his children. 

From it, it would be impossible to know how Defects of. 
much time the fourth class, for instance, gave to the 
preparation of lessons in the day ; how much to 
geography, how much to reading, or how much to 
tasks. The only thing definitely stated, and of which, 
therefore, the true time can be discovered, is that the 
pupils wrote for half an hour, and counted for a 
whole one. 

I need not multiply examples. I shall merely trace History of 
the history of these two, as it may be instructive given. 

8 2 
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to the teachers for whom I write. In school No. 1 
I left the following obsenrations : — 

onK^*^"* 1. Lessons should not be prepared in school. This 
is a duty peculiarlj adapted for home. But even 
supposing that it were admissible as a portion of the 
day's business^ the junior classes could not at all 
engage profitably in it, owing to their inability to 
study by themselves. Preparing lessons is, there- 
fore, in this case at least, but another name for 
* idling ; ' and certainly one hour and three-quarters 
is too much to spend thus out of the school day. 

2. Lesson Books and Tasks are subjects too dissi- 
milar, and both too important, to be grouped under 
one time. The principle of grouping such subjects, 
if once allowed, would by a little extension remove 
all divisions of time whatever. The time devoted 
to each ought to have been stated. 

3. From 10 to 11 o^clock three dbsses are on the 
floor at the same time ; and, as there are but two 
teachers, one of them must idle. This objection ap- 
plies to the arrangements in force firom 12 to 12^ 
o'clock, from 12^ to 1 o'clock, and more forcibly still 
to all the remaining divisions of time. 

4. * Requirements of Programme ' and * Miscel- 
laneous Subjects' arc too indefinite; they would 
require the teacher to be always at hand to explain 
what was actually meant, whereas a good time table 
interprets itself. 

5. Half an hour is too long for 'mental addition' 
at a time, while it is much too short for slate arith- 
metic. Three quarters of an hour is too long for 
writing ; for, after twenty minutes or thirty minutes 
at farthest, it is found in practice that children, espe- 
cially young ones, begin to idle and are certain to 
scribble. One hour and a quarter is too long for a 
single reading lesson in any class, but especially in 
the junior classes, whose attention it is so difficult to 
keep up. 
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6. No time is mentioned for arithmetic in the 
second or sequel classes, or for grammar, geography, 
and writing from dictation, in any class. 

In school No. 2 I made observations similar to those Obeervations 

on No. 2. 

marked 1 and 2 above, except that under 2 I added, 
* Grammar may, however, be joined with Lesson 
Books in some cases on the time table, as it actually is 
in practice — these books forming the text from which 
to point out the parts of speech, and to parse — provided 
that in a note to the time table the usual plan adopted 
in teaching grammar, together with the time, as nearly 
as possible, spent at it be mentioned.' 

I left the following additional observations : — 

7. This time table is not practicable without the 
use of monitors ; and, as these have not, as I have 
been informed, been introduced into this school, the. 
arrangements detailed could not have been carried 
out. For instance, from 11 to llf o'clock the five 
classes, with all their subdivisions, are engaged at 
duties which, if taught as the Time Table specifies, 
would require from seven to nine teachers. 

8. The time, as entered in the left-hand column, 
does not refer, as it ought, to each subject in each 
class, but merely to what the master himself teaches. 
When, therefore, each class leaves the master, to 
admit of another's coming up to him^ it goes to the 
desks to perform some business, the nature of which 
is not stated. The time table is, therefore, no time 
table, as it is not a written statement of what is 
actually done. 

9. Too little time is given to * reading lessons* 
and * tasks ' in the senior classes ; and, indeed, gene- 
rally, the time allowed to each subject is by no 
means in proportion to its importance. 

In both cases I left, in addition to these obser- snggestions 
vations, the following suggestions as to the method J^^^to^*^ 
by which the teachers ought to be guided in making ^^,?otit 
out other documents :— *^e tahiee. 
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1. There ahonld be just as many daeses on the 
floor, receiving such lessons as are best taught there, 
as there are teachers and monitors in the school, 
while the others are engaged at the desks either at 
slates or paper. 

2. No ' preparation of lessons ' to be permitted in 
school. 

d. The full duty of each class, with the exact time 
at each subject, to be specified. 

.4. Arithmetic is to be taught as a desk lesson from 
text books, and as a floor lesson without books ; and, 
therefore, it must occur at least twice on the ' time 
table.' 

^. The separate reading classes may be judiciously 
grouped to receive united lessons in grammar^ geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, &c. 

6. Home lessons must never be heard indinnduaU^f^ 
but always in classes. 

7. Allow for each subject a time proportionate to 
its importaace. Some subjects may be taught twice 
a week, others three times, while others must be 
daily lessons. 

8. Do not permit of too many changes during the 
day. 

9. Those subjects are to follow each other which 
are of different kinds ; those that are mechanical to 
follow those that require much mental effort, that is, 
as far as practicable. Writing exercises should not 
be introduced after play immediately, or after the 
opening of the schools, as the hands of the pupils are 
then very likely to be unsteady. 

10. These suggestions refer chiefly to the system 
of teaching which ought to be pursued ; but to make 
the time table a record of the exact details of that 
system, proceed as follows :— 

(1 .) Enter in the proper column the exact duty of the 
class which the master flrst calls up, and opposite to it, 
on the left hand, place the time spent with it. Thus, 
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if you begin with the fourth class reading lesson, fill 
the columns as follows : — 



TinM 


IstClaafi 


2ndCl«a8 


Sequel 


did Glass 


4th Class 


10 to 10.46 










Beading 
Book 



(forty-five minutes being about the time a reading 
lesson for an advanced class should occupy). 

(2.) When this is done, the blank spaces must 
then be filled up. To do so, ask the following ques- 
tions : ' During the time the fourth class is reading, 
what is the third class doing ? ' ' During the same 
time, what is sequel class doing ? ' * What second 7 ' 
' What first 7 ' and write the answers to them in the 
proper places. JStU be sure that the answers are 
taken from the actual business of the school, 

(3.) Then take up another class, and mark what 
you teach it, with the time so engaged, in their 
proper places, and then fill up the blanks as before. 

Note, If these three suggestions be fully carried 
out, the time table will certainly be a record of the 
duty of each class, whether that duty be correct or not. 

I regret to say that the time tables made out in 
place of those condemned were very fer fi:om being 
better. In one of them nearly all the fiiults pre- 
viously pointed out occurred again; while, in the 
other, I foxmd that the teacher had allowed three 
quarters of an hour daily to each of the following 
subjects — writing, mental addition, notation, geo- 
graphy, and mental arithmetic ; a time entirely out 
of proportion to the importance of any of them. 

These time tables are taken from schools conducted 
by highly-classed teachers, and the result, after I 
had taken so much pains, fully convinces me that 
intelligence, even when accompanied with suitable 
instructions, is not a sufiicient guarantee either that 
the St/stem of teaching and organisation will be good, 
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Teaohen 
very in- 
different as 
to their time 
tables. 



Remarks on 
the hints 
just given* 



The classes 
on the floor 
to corre- 
spond with 
the number 
of teachers 
available. 



Many time 
tables faU 
from over- 
looking this 
truism* 



or that the time table will fidlliiiilly record it. A 
little force is necessary to get what is correct ; for in 
most cases the teachers are very indifferent as to 
what kind of a docimient they show. This indiffe- 
rence I could fully establish by extracts j&om my 
reports upon schools inspected. It is partially ac- 
coimted for by the fact that teachers teach without 
reference to the time table at all, and they consider 
that they are doing the best possible so long as they 
themselves are constantly engaged in some class. 
But this is a great mistake ; the master may be very 
busy, and yet three-fourths of his school very idle. 
If the actual system which they practise day after day 
were written out in all its details, it would astonish 
and shock them. 

I shall now take up the ' Hints on making out a 
Time Table ' in their order, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining each more fully. 

First. * As many classes as there are teachers should 
be on the floor receiving siich lessons as are best taught 
there J while the others are engaged in the desks either 
on slates or paper J* 

The word class is to be taken as applying to any 
collection of children under one teacher, receiving 
instruction on the same subject. Thus, the first and 
second, if joined together, form a class, although gene- 
rally they are two. The word teacher applies to all who 
teach, whether actually paid and recognised or not. 

This iTile is founded on the principle, that the 
arrangement of the classes and the sequence of the 
different duties depend primarily upon the teaching 
power made use of. This is a principle so manifest 
as to be almost self-evident, and yet the vast 
majority of time tables, even of those constructed by 
organisers of schools, fail from overlooking it. I 
have before me a time table which the author says 
* is suitable for the great majority of ordinary boys' 
schools, whatever may be the attendance, or the 
number of teachers,^ But in my opinion a time table 
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adapted to a school in which there were three re- 
cognised teachers, would not be at all adapted to one 
in which there were only two, and much less could 
it be carried out where there was but one, without 
the employment of impaid monitors, to an extent 
which woidd not be tolerated by the parents of the 
children, or, if it were, which could not fail to be 
prejudicial to the true interests of the school. 

The teaching power ought to determine the TeaoWng 
general arrangement of the school business, and also to determine 
it ought to fix the exact number of the classes, me^tsad^ 
for the more classes there are, the less can each 7^m^ot 
receive of the master's personal attention. If there ^^^^^'i***' 
are five classes, he could give to each, out of a 
school day of five hours, exactly one hour of his 
own time ; but if the classes to be taught separately 
are eight or ten in number, as they genei^ly are, 
he could only give from thirty to thirty-eight 
minutes. The size of the class and the attendance ^^ ®' <*« 
in school have but little to do . with the matter, important 
The teaching power ought properly speaking to SLnberof 
increase not so much with the attendance as with *^^^^^^ 
the number of classes. When a teacher is unaided An nnaided 
he shoidd always be endeavouring to lessen, as far as should 
possible, the number of his classes. This he may do ^^S^^ 
in the senior division of his school, by making the ISmSer^of 
highest class read in two books alternately — ^in third ^ c1m«8. 
and fourth for instance. 

I know that an inequality in the acquirements of ^jf^° 
children grouped together is a serious evil, but I 
also know that it is necessary very firequently to 
encounter it rather than encounter the more serious 
evil of making the classification too minute for the 
teaching staff which the school can support. In Must often 

o , -ti choose ba- 

the management of primary schools we are. often tweentwo 

driven to take a choice of evils, as in this case. 

When the classes are on the floor they should Subjects for 

- . - floor teach- 

receive the lessons which can be most appropriately ing, 

8 3 
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and effectdvely given there, such as lessons in reading, 
grammar, geography, arithmetic and general science 
(chiefly principles of), spelling, &c. ; and when in 
the desks they must be engaged either on slates or 
paper — such as in writing from dictation, in com- 
position, in making figures, in arithmetic, book- 
keeping, &c., and, in girls* schools, in needlework. 
They ought never to be engaged in conning over the 
reading-books by themselves in the desks. There is 
no rule so openly and so commonly violated as that 
which refers to the desk business. But the teacher 
who finds that his children are not occupied in some 
such way as that just stated may rest assured that 
they are not receiving from his school the benefits it 
ought to confer. 

Mr. Arnold says that ' a boy gets on in propor- 
tion to the time he is properly engaged at the desks ; ' 
without exactly going this length I have no hesitation 
in saying that the duty performed there has a most 
important influence upon the boy's education, for, 
firom being thrown more upon his own resources, he 
learns the valuable lesson of self-exertion, and 
acquires confidence in his own powers and a capa- 
bility of using them in overcoming or, at least, 
struggling with difiiculties. 

Second, * No duty under the name of preparcUion 
of lessons to be permitted in schooV 

This is the duty generally assigned to the children 
at the desks instead of the duties, mentioned above, 
which ought to be assigned, and it consists in getting 
them to pore over the book in which they will be 
called upon to answer when up at class, under the 
expectation that they will be better able to pasa— 
at least this is generally the cause given when 
one inquires as to the expected results, the true cause 
being,* however, that pupils are set to prepare lessons, 
because the teachers do not know how to engage 
them profitably while they are themselves occupied 
in teaching Dn the floor. 
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Mr. Keenan says, in his f?eneral report for 1855, * Mr.Keentn 
1 Joaye come to the conclufiion, alter the most care* 
fill consideration, during a long experience of school 
management and school inspection, that this ^^ pre* 
paring lessons" during school hours is the most 
pernicious and nugatory employment to which 
children can be put. I have rarely seen children 
" preparing lessons " in a schoolroom who were not 
gazing at the book rather than reading it, and who 
did not rise from the counterfeit afflicted with 
drowsiness, listlessness, and sluggishness. When 
teachers are asked why they resort to this baneful 
expedient, they reply by declaring their inability to 
invent employment for those classes that are not 
immediately under tuition ; but I cannot but regard 
this as an exhibition of professional weakness^ if 
not of utter incapacity on the part of those who 
state so,^ 

Some teachers state that the children are so busily Teachers* 
engaged at home in the mornings and evenings that S^J^dered. 
they cannot possibly prepare there the reading les* 
son, or the ordinary tasks, and that therefore some 
time must necessarily be allowed for this duty in the 
school. This however is not correct ; there is no 
child who could not find some small period of re- 
laxation from work in which, if inclined, he could 
prepare the usual lessons, and this I have proved to 
be the case by utterly excluding the duty from the 
school course in this district, and insisting upon its 
being done at home. I find that it is done now 
even in the very places where the teachers were the 
loudest in proclaiming its impossibility. The &ct 
is, that so long as pupils are allowed to prepare the 
tasks, &c., in school, there is a strong temptation 
held out to them to neglect their preparation at 
home. * To afford children opportunities in the 

* Eeport of Commissioners of National Education, Lreland, ^ 
for 1866. 
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schoolroom to prepare lessons is no encouragement 
to them to become students at home ; and its natural 
effect is to make the interval between the school 
hours of to-day and those of to-morrow an idle, 
thoughtless, destructive hiatus of daily occurrence in 
their education/^ 

But however wrong it is in the case of grown boys, 
it is exceedingly culpable and absurd in the case of 
yoimg children in the jimior classes, as they are quite 
imable to help themselves. These, however, are the 
very classes most frequently placed to learn lessons 
in the seats. 

The following moiety of a time table shows this. 
* It is,' Mr. Sheridan says, * * an exact copy of one 
which I found in a certain school, and something 
similar to which I foimd in at least a dozen 
others.' 



Time 


First Claas 


Second Class 


10 tolOi 


i hour writing on slates 
I hoar preparing lessons 


Writing on paper 
Preparing Lessons 


lOf to 12^ 


Preparing Lessons 


Preparing Lessons 


12Jto 1 


I hour Lessons 
i hour Becreation 


Lessons 
Becreation 


1 to 1} 


I hour Lessons 
\ hoar Preparing Lessons 


Lessons 
Preparing Lessons 


If to 8^ 


Preparing Lessons 


Arithmetic 


S^to 4 


Preparing Lessons 


I hour Prepaiing Lessons 
i hour Geography 



* Keport of Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, 
for 1855. Mr. Keenan's Beports. 

See also his Keport for 1856, for a description of a school 
where preparation of lessons is allowed. 

• Report of Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, 
"1858. 
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That is, the lowest class ^ prepared lessons * for 
four hours and a half, and the next for two hours 
and a quarter. The more utterly unable they were 
to perform the task, the longer they were kept at it. 

This occupation is so strongly condemned on all 
hands, that it must be banished out of every primary 
school. And the only maxim followed must be, that 
* every child at every moment of the day shall he em- J?^^|^* 
ployed at some one of those duties for which a school employed. 
is properly intended,^ This active employment will 
not only secure improvement directly, but indirectly This \du 

•' ^ ■•^ . . promote 

also, by promoting good order and checking noise, order also. 
^ Nothing,' says Lancaster, ' conduces so much to Lancaster, 
good order, or so effectually prevents the natural 
vivacity of children from being troublesome in 
school, as the active employment of every boy in it.' 

Third, * The full duty of each class must be Ytoi&aliy 
specified, together with the exact time at each thing, ^ ^^SS^ 

A time table should show to every one capable of to be spe- 

dfied. 

imderstanding it, (1) What each child does during 
the day ; and (2) The time he spends at each subject. 
Occasionally an exception to this general rule is allow- Exceptions 
able. Thus, for instance, the * reading book lesson ' 
consists of reading, meanings of words, subject mat- 
ter read, and spelling, to which is sometimes added 
an exercise on parsing. Again, the ' home lessons ' 
consist of grammar, geography, spelling book, tables, 
composition, &c., and to enter the time for each 
minute lesson is not only imcalled for, but wrong. 

A strict adherence to a time table drawn out so 
much in detail would be impossible, or at best it 
would cramp the action of the master so much and 
so injudiciously as to interfere with his general use- 
frdness. It is quite sufficient to mark the time for 
^ reading books ' and the time for ^ home lessons, 
taken as a whole. 

It will not do, however, to unite subjects which 
are not generally taught together, or which are in 
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themselves of importance. Thus, it would be wrong 
to say ' reading and dictation, one hour ;' ' geography 
and arithmetic, one hour and a half,' &c. 

A time table should be so definite that any parent 
should be able to discover from it, without the 
teacher's aid, whether his child was taught the im- 
portant branches of reading, writing, dictation, 
geography, arithmetic, &c., in what order he was 
taught them, and for how long. He should, in &ct, 
be able to form a correct estimate of what the school 
professes to do for his child, provided that he is sent 
to it. 

In general, the time set apart for each subject is 
not accurately stated. The teachers regard the time 
as referring to all the classes instead of to each. 
Thus, suppose the following :— • 



Time 


IstOUuas 


. 2nd Class 


Seqnel 


Thizd 


10 to 102 


Beading 
Lesson 


Beading 
Lesson 


Beading 
Lesson 


Azithmietio 



which in reality means that each of the first three 
classes receives a reading lesson of forty-five minutes, 
while the other class practises arithmetic for the same 
time ; but the teachers generally intend such a state- 
ment of duly to mean that the three classes read inside 
the forty-five minutes — ^that, in fiict, the forty-five mi- 
nutes are divided among them, though not necessarily 
by giving fifteen minutes to each. They intend, how- 
ever, the entire time to be understood as given to 
the arithmetic. We cannot thus find what time is 
devoted to reading in the first, or second, or sequel ; 
and, generally, it will be found that it is in the read- 
ing that the time table is most indefinite. The time 
spent at writing, arithmetic, geography, &c., is 
generally entered correctly, but the time for lesson 
books must only be guessed at. 
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Fourth. ^Arithmetic must he learned in the desks „ <*•> 

from books, and must be taught on the floor without on ariti^ 
books by the master himself^ and deaki. 

This was a suggestion merely to ensure the teach- ^^^JSL 
ing of arithmetic in classes under the master's eye, waa i«ft. 
for the purpose of promoting quickness, testing rules 
passed over, and teaching notation, nimieratiou, 
meanings of terms, proo& of rules, &c., which are 
properly taught in classes. A small portion of the 
day should be set apart for such purposes ; and this 
should be longer in the junior division than in the 
senior. 

Fifth. * The classes may be judiciously grouped to ^^iJ^\^ 
receive united lessons in grammar^ geography ^ arith- ** gronped. 
mstiCy ^c. 

By referring to a previous observation, it will be 
seen that one great object ought to be to lessen the 
number of classes as much as possible. This may 
be judiciously done by uniting them occasionally. 
The third and fourth, for instance, may sometimes Natnre of 
be joined to receive a lesson on the map, or on arith- 
metic, grammar, dictation, &c. ; while the second and 
sequel may be imited for a map lesson, arithmetic, 
writing, and, occasionally, for reading, tables, &c. ; 
thus forming only two classes out of four, and there- 
fore doubling the time for each. The classes so 
formed must be treated exactly as if they were 
learning the same thing. If a class learning Simple 
Proportion, for instance, be joined with one in Re- 
duction, they must both be taught what both imder- 
stand. It will not do to give out a question in 
Proportion to one, and then a question in Reduction 
to the other ; for such a course is not grouping at 
all ; it is virtually teaching two distinct classes, dis- 
tinct in every way except in the mere accident of 
standing close to each other on the floor. (6.) 

Sixth. ' Home lessons must not be heard individually y lessons to 

•,1.1% be heard in 

but always in classes. drafta, &c. 
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(7.) 
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(8.) 
Changes not 
to be many. 



(9.) 
Why given. 



See, for remarks upon this, page 347. 

Seventh, * Allow for each subject a time proper^ 
tionate to its importance,^ 

The important subjects are reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and these must be taught as daily lessons ; 
the others may be taught on alternate days, if it is 
foimd necessary to do so. Of the three important 
subjects, reading is the most important, as it is the 
basis of all teaching. In the jimior classes, therefore, 
it must form the chief portion of the children's duty. 
As pupils advance, the time for reading may be 
shortened, as they will have acquired that mecha- 
nical dexterity which will prevent the necessity of 
explanations and minute directions. But even up till 
the close of the course ample time must be allowed 
to make the reading intellectual, easy, and fluent. 

Eeading much is an essential element of success. 
I think the first class should receive three lessons in 
reading daily ; the second, two at the least ; and the 
others, one. It would be better, however, if the first 
and second could receive three, and the next class two ; 
one is, in any case, sufficient for the advanced classes. 

Eighth, * Do not permit too many changes during the 
day^ 

The changes frequently recommended are half- 
hour changes — no lesson lasting longer than this, and 
all lessons lasting the fiill time. This is not good 
either in theory or practice. All lessons are not of 
equal importance, and, therefore, should not receive 
equal times. A half-hour is also too little for most 
subjects. None but a very skilful teacher can teach a 
lesson well in this time, especially a reading lesson ; and 
as the majority of teachers are anything but skilful, 
a time table so arranged must prove ineflectual. 

Ninth, * Subjects are to follow each other which are 
of different kinds,'' 

This rule is merely inserted to prevent the chil- 
dren from feeling wearied by the constant straixi 
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required when mechanical and mental fiubjects do 
not follow each other in proper order. 

Tenth, The three rules given under this head refer uethod'of 
to the mere entry ofthe work on the sheet. They have ^^^^ 
nothing to do with the quality ofthe work itself. The *^^' 
difficulty of teaching a school arises from the difficulty 
of keeping the children actively employed ; but the 
difficulty of making out a time table is in the method 
adopted. The two are perfectly distinct. To succeed 
in overcoming the one requires a man of rare ability, 
of superior professional skill, and great zeal and faith- 
fulness; but to meet the other requii*es simply ordinary 
intelligence and care. Teachers, in making out time 
tables, forget that they must be copies of what is 
actually going on in their schools. They sit down 
and devise arrangements on paper, and then try to 
force the organisation of their schools to agree with 
what they have thus planned. This fault is almost 
universal, and is the fruitful source of so many com- 
plaints upon the teachers' parts of the difficulty of 
adhering to the time tables of their schools. If 
teachers would but remember what a time table is, 
they would not fall into this error. It is a mere 
written statement of what is done, and, therefore, 
before any can be drawn up properly, the system of 
which it proposes to be a copy must be in actual 
work. Some men can draw up a time table without 
seeing the working of a school, but it is only by 
forming in their imagination a picture of what they 
seek to represent. But even in this case the time 
table is but a copy — a copy of the details of this 
imaginary picture. 

Those who can do this are very few. To do it 
well requires a mind capable of conceiving, arrang- 
ing, and remembering the multi&,rious duties of an 
entire day's work for every child. A teacher need 
not place this strain upon his imagination. He has 
the actual materials upon which to work, and, by 
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availing himself of them, he will be saved a great 
deal of trouble, and run no risk of &ilure. The 
proper course is, first, to teach the school as it ought 
to be taught, and then to copy the details of that 
teaching exactly into the time table. To bring 
the school up to the proper standard, I would recom> 
mend a plan like the following to be adopted : — ^On 
Monday, teach the classes upon whatever plan you 
consider best, and make an entiy on a slate of what 
each class actually did, the time engaged at each 
subject, and the nature of the teaching power em- 
ployed. On that evening look over this ; and make 
alterations wherever you may consider such neces- 
sary, either as to the quantity of work done, the time 
in which it was done, the order of its parts, or the 
arrangement of the teachers ; being guided, however, 
by the day's experience. On Tuesday try this ; on 
that evening revise it, and so on, until you become 
satisfied that every child is actively engaged at the 
business proper for a school ; that he receives as much 
as possible of your own direct tuition^ and that Ms 
time in the desks is profitably spent^ under proper 
supervision. 

When this is done, work the school for a few days 
in accordance with it, and then proceed to copy the 
details on the proper sheet. 

I am not an advocate for model time tables. I 
think every teacher and manager of a school ought 
to make out for themselves that which is best suited 
to the circumstances of the locality. I trust that the 
hints just given will assist them in doing this.* 

Before concluding this subject, I may add, (1) that 

' For systems of organisation, and plans of time tables, see 
Manual of Method, by Rev. W. Boss, p. 170. Joyce's Sdiool 
Management, part 1. Gnrrie's School M&nagement^ chapter 
on Organisation. Min. of Council, 1848-9, toL ii. p. 580 ; 
1851-2, p. 310 ; 1852-3, p. 1107 ; 1856-6, p. 572 ; 1856-7, 
pp. 417 and 729 ; 1867-8, p. 677 ; 1869, p. 260. Mr. Keenan's 
Beport upon School Omnisation. Keport of Commissioners 
of National Education, Ireland, 1856. 
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less time ought to be given to * play * in country Hay. 
schools than in town schools ; (2) that it is some- 
times found of great advantage to let the jimior 
classes out to play by themselves, so that the room 
may be quiet, for the better carrying on of such a 
lesson as dictation, &c., in the senior classes ; (3) that 
when the pupils go home to dinner or luncheon in 
the middle of the day, what is called the play-time 
ought not to be given ; (4) that in no case should it 
exceed thirty minutes, and that, in the majorify of 
cases, it should range from ten minutes to twenty ; 
(5) that the children should know all the details for children 
their respective classes; And (6) thatf when once thetime^^ 
made out^ it must he strictly adhered to, u most be 

carafolly 
adhered to. 

8. Monitors. ., (8.) 

MonUon, 

In most schools, teachers will be obliged to make 
Tise of the assistance of monitors, paid or unpaid ; but 
in doing this they must be careful to use them only Hngt be 
when they cannot do otherwise, to appoint none but 
steady smart lads to the office, and to place them at ckmditioiit. 
such duties only as they will be capable of discharging. 
If these conditions are observed faithfully, a con- 
siderable advantage will result to the school in general, 
and, as a consequence, to each particular child, the 
monitors themselves among the number. 

There is at present a serious prejudice against the prq-ndioe 
use of monitors at all; but this has arisen from «s«*°«^ 
ignorance of their true functions, and from their 
being, in consequence of that ignorance, set to c«MeoL 
discharge duties for which they were wholly im- • 
fitted. The master used them, not to keep chil- 
dren engaged at some useful occupation who woidd 
otherwise idle, but either that he might do little 
himself under the name of superintending, or that 
he might devote the principal portion of his time to 
the advanced classes. When acting solely as a 
superintendent, he was justly regarded by the people 
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as no teacher; for it is one thing to make others 
teach their best — ^which, ailer all, may be of small 
worth — and quite another thing to teach your best 
yourself. The teacher is paid for his services as a 
teacher, and the people have a right to receive 
the utmost possible of what they have purchased. 
They know that they are not entitled to all of the 
master^s time; but they also know that they are 
entitled to some of it, and that they do not receive 
that portion imder the superintending system. 
Had they received it fairly, they could not have 
objected to have received, in addition, the labours of 
others, no matter how less valuable those labours 
might have been. It is in thus supplementing the 
just and adequate exertions of the master that moni> 
tors are of value. 

Again, when the master devoted his time almost 
wholly to the senior classes, abandoning the others 
to the charge of their schoolfellows, he could not 
reply to the just complaints made by the parents of 
the children thus neglected. These complaints were 
loud and urgent, and were a great means of Spreading 
that opposition to the name of monitors in a school 
which at present exists. 
Mr.AUen*8 The Rev. J. Allen thus writes of monitors: 
* Under this conviction I have been long desirous 
to get rid of the use of monitors, except for such 
parts of school discipline as approach to what is 
purely mechanical. The advocates of the moni- 
torial system of instruction remind us that it is not 
their plan that one ignorant child should teach 
another, but that the schoolmaster should diligently 
prepare his monitors, and that these, when instructed 
by him, should become so many channels through 
which the teaching, derived from him as the source, 
should be carried over the whole school. But if it 
be granted that in ordinary cases the master has 
energy enough to do intellectually for his monitors 
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what is needed, the most important point jet remains 
as to the power of moral training which such in- 
structors are likely to exercise over their pupils.' 

The Rev. Mr. Cook writes thus for the same year : ^' ^'^^• 
* We cannot reflect upon the age or requirements of 
monitors without being struck with the absurdity of 
expecting any good results from the use of monitors.' 

The Rev. Mr. Moseley gives several examples, ^* Moseie 
derived from his own experience of schools, to prove 
the following statements : 

1. That the means of instruction afforded by the 
monitorial system in great schools, however well 
conducted, are inadequate. 

2. The unfevourable influence of the monitorial 
system in small schools is, however, yet more obvious 
than in large ones. 

3. One of the characteristic faults of the moni- 
torial system is the difficulty of getting up, by 
means of it, the efficiency of a school when it has 
been allowed to fall, or of creating an efficient school 
out of a mass of ignorant children. 

These objections are against the monitorial system, These ai© 
and not against the occasional use of monitors. The is called the 
system thus condemned is that of Bell and Lancaster, aystem.' 
in which the children were arranged in a number of 
little classes each with a monitor at its head, and in 
which the master's duty was confined to the teaching 
of these monitors, to seeing that they did their duty 
to the best of their ability, and to the maintenance 
of order.^ 

* In the following extract from Mr. Keenan's Report, taken 
from the Report of the Commissioners of National Education, 
Ireland, for 1856, the history of monitors as aids to teaching 
is ably traced from the introduction of the ' monitorial sys- 
tem' into public schools to its rejection; and from its re- 
introduction in an improved form up to the present time. 
He says : 

* L^e schools are a modem invention. Until the educa- 
tion of the people became a topic of national concern — which 
is an epoch of no very remote date — the idea of large schools. 
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What Monitors may be used to teach a spelCng lesson, a 

majbeiued lesson on tables, to teach the alphabet, &c., and 

tor. 

or of organisation of any kind, or of systems of teaching, 
occurred to nobody ; or at all events it vas an idea vhich no 
one published to the world. Franks in Germany, the Abb^ 
de la Salle in France, and others in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, began to dream of reforms in popular 
education. Schools were established on new principles, and 
large numbers of children were admitted to them. Coeval 
with the admission of large numbers of children into the 
same school, is the discovery of the difficulty of managing 
them. The individual system of teaching required an enor- 
mous staff of masters, and it was a system which education- 
ists universally condemned in relation to public schools ; but 
with one or two masters how were the large schools to be 
conducted ? In the year 1680, the Abb^ de la Salle, then a 
canon in the Cathedral Church of Bheims, after establishing 
the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, originated the first 
great remedy, the system of simultaneous instruction, by 
which a large class, or sometimes the whole school, could be 
instructed by the same person. The education of a large 
number now seemed practicable; the system spread in France; 
it was tried in G-ermany ; and finally, Pestaloszi made it the 
groundwork of his plan of school organisation, and improved 
upon it very considerably. The simultaneous system had its 
defects ; it was deficient in exactness from operating upon 
heterogeneous materials, an equal classification being out of 
the question ; but it was the first great reform in the economy 
of teaching which was tried and pursued to any extent. 
Some twenty years before the opening of De la Salle's first 
school at Eheims, were published the last of the writings of 
Pietro della VaUe (II Pellegrino), the celebrated traveller in 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia, India, &c., an English translation of 
part of which appeared in 1665 ; French, German, and Dutch 
translations having also been at various times published. 
Della Valle describes the habits and manners of the people 
of the countries in which he sojourned, with ability and 
accuracy, and amongst customs which he notices as being of 
ancient origin in the East, is an educational one, according 
to which cluldren teach one another, that is, practise "mutual 
instruction.^' Della Valle told the remarkable circumstance 
with no purpose, and although it circulated in print in many 
languages, it appears to have excited nothing like attention^- 
a circumstance which, considering the time of its publication, 
does not strike a person as at all remarkable. In 1780, 
according to Count Laborde, in his " Plan d'Education pour 
les enfans pauvres," the mutual instruction system was, 
to some extent, tried by the Chevalier Paulet in France. 
Dr. Bell went to Madras in the year 1789. The Militaiy 
Orphan Asylum at that place afforded his benevolent disposi- 
tion a favourable field for its exercise, and whether he had 
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Other minor duties of this sort ; or they may be 
used in superintending children engaged at the silent 

ever heard or read of the mutual instruction principle or not, 
he at all events struck upon the plan which solved the diffi- 
culty as to Umited teaching power applied to large numbers 
of pupils. One day, observing a young Malabar boy, who 
belonged to the Orphanage, writing on sand, and thmking 
the plan a good one for the teaching of writing, he requested 
the usher of the school to tiy it. The usher refused to adopt 
the strange system. Dr. Bell then got one of the senior boys 
to try it, and the experiment of a boy teaching boys was so 
successfdl, that he extended the system until he had the 
school regularly conducted on an organisation based iipon 
monitorial assistance. This was in the year 1791. The 
Madras Government, impressed with the utility of the scheme, 
patronised it warmly, and no experiment was ever tried under 
more favourable auspices or with more immediate success. 
Dr. BeU returned to England in 1797, published an account 
of his; system and even organised a school in London and 
another afterwards at Swanage, upon the monitorial plan. In 
the year 1798 Joseph Lancaster opened the Borough-road 
School for the instruction of poor children ; but he does not 
appear to have established his school with the view of carry- 
ing out any precise educational reform, unless the cheapness 
of the tuition be called a reform, for he says in his own ac- 
count of the school : — " I knew of no modes of tuition but 
those usually in practice, and I had a practical knowledge of 
them." In another place he says: — "Though a system of 
order was easily established, a new system of tuition was 
another thing, and to do this I found myself most unexpectedly 
and gradually advancing." In the same account he says :^ 
"Many such experiments have been made, which proved quite 
useless, and sudi as I should never attempt again. In other 
cases, I have gone the wrong way to work, and accidentalhr 
stumbled on the very object I was in quest of. The result 
has been a new and efficient eystem of education ; the prin- 
ciple of which is not only adapted to large manufacturing 
districts, but, with little variation in the mode of applying it, 
to all the poor of the country, and to village schools." Lan- 
caster soon became an enthusiast about the monitorial system; 
he looked upon it as his own offspring, and fought a hard 
battle afterwards for the credit of having originated it He 
certainly was not before Bell, no more than Bell was before 
the Orientals, amongst whom an accident had suggested the 
scheme to him, or before Paulet the Frenchman ; but Lan- 
caster was the first to lead people to believe that multitudes 
could be as easily taught as individuals, and that a school to 
work well required only a superintendent to start it into 
motion at first, and afterwards to watch its progress. Pru- 
dence is seldom the companion of enthusiasm, and in the 
excitement of the moment, Lancaster made most extravagant 
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occupation of the desks. They can also be judi- 
ciously employed as monitors of order, &c. But in 

professions as to the magic spell of the monitorial system. 
In 1803 the following announcement w&a issued to the 
public : — 

* ** The boys* school was instituted as &free school, by Joseph 
Lancaster, in 1801 ; and is actually extended to seven hundred 
boySy who are instructed upon a plan entirely new ; by means 
of which ONB MASTEB aloue can educate one thousand boys in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, as effectually, and witii as 
little trouble, as twenty or thirty have ever been instructed 
by the usual modes of tuition." 

* The leading men of the time liberally supported the insti- 
tution, the King himself subscribed largely and became its 
patron ; everybody seemed to believe that a great discovery 
had been made, and to hope that a grand national ameliora- 
tion would result from it Schools were established in various 
parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, upon the system, 
and Lancaster himself was invited to inaugurate and to 
organise many of them. On the Continent the interest in 
the new system was as great as at home. In Germany it 
was taken up with the same warmth as in England ; in France 
it also got a footing ; in Switzerland the intelligent and phi- 
losophic Pere G-irard brought the deepest wisdom and coolest 
investigation to bear upon it. If it were sound in principle, 
it appeared to have the promise of a bright page in the annals 
of ^ucation ; but enthusiasts often injure the good cause they 
endeavour to advance, and this truism was never more 
lamentably exemplified than in the case of the monitorial 
system. Its supporters professed too much, tried too much, 
and accomplished too little. The string of a harp at a proper 
tension gives a pleasing tone when touched; but try to 
stretch it to an unlimited length, and it breaks and loses all 
quality of sound. The monitorial system was stretched too 
&x ; its promoters in most casei^ forgot to prepare the moni- 
tors properly for their duties, and they desteoyed their pupi- 
lary capacities entirely by occupying them for nearly tne 
whole length of the day as teachers. The reaction was quite 
as sudden and forcible as the original adoption of the system ; 
on all sides it was heard that the monitorial system was full 
of evil ; the Prussian G-overnment condemned it ; the Ger- 
mans, in fact, almost universally prohibited it; the French 
Government pronounced it *'la plus mauvaise de toutes les 
m^thodes celle qui est la cause habituelle de tant d'abus et 
de d^ordres;" and Mr. Joseph Kay says, that whenever 
he addressed a German teacher on the subject of supply- 
ing monitors, he was immediately answered — " Oh, we had 
enough of your Lancasterian methods ; depend upon it we 
shall never try them again." Mr. David Stow, of Glasgow, 
in his "Training System," also pronounces very decidedly 
against monitors. He says : — " The attempt to communic|U;e 
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my opinion they cannot teach reading well. They 
have neither the skill which is requisite, nor the 

knowledge or to train by monitors, deceives the public and 
ourselves, by raising undue expectations." The supporters 
and the opponents of the system ran into extremes; one party 
said that a thousand children required only one adult master, 
another said that such a number of children required twenty 
masters; one rejected the master as unnecessaiy and less 
useful than the monitors, the other rejected the monitors 
because their teaching was not as effective as that of the 
masters ; or, as it may be represented, one rejected the gold 
because it was less useful than the iron, the other rejected 
the iron because it was less valtmble than the gold; there 
was no end to the controversy ; no mean to be struck between 
them ; and the longer the enthusiasts argued, the more un- 
likely were they to agree. I believe that the mistakes of the 
promoters of the monitorial system were, that they did not 
select children who were sufficiently matmre and intelligent 
for their duties ; that they required them to teach more than 
they were prepared for ; that the balance of the double capa- 
city of the monitor, as teacher and pupil, was not maintained ; 
that there was no course of special infitruction given to them 
to qualify them for their duties and to make up for whatever 
time they were employed in teaching ; that they were not 
required to prepare themselves for tbe lessons which they 
were called upon to teach ; that they were employed at ran- 
dom, had charge of no particular class, and had no set course 
of instruction to impart ; that the teachers were not properly 
drilled, trained, or qualified to control or prepare the moni- 
tors for their duties, and, above all, that the main, the higher, 
the essential part of the education of the pupils, was not 
given by the teachers themselves. These were grievous 
errors to have made ; errors which show it to be no wonder 
that the monitorial system came into disrepute. The most 
fatal error of all, however, the error from which all the other 
evils sprang, was that alluded to above, in respect to the 
double capacity of the monitor as teacher and pupil. Imme- 
diately that the pupil's employment as a monitor interfered 
with his business as a pupil, the fabric began to totter ; when 
the monitor remained teaching for the whole length of the 
day, the old structure was doomed, it soon crumbled away, 
and lay in ruins and unrespected dust.. It is, however, no 
imputation upon the strength of a horse, if you place an over- 
load upon his shoulders, and find him unable to carry it ; it 
does not refiect upon the floating quality of a vessel, if you 
add pile upon pile to the cargo, and find it at last to sink ; it 
does not prove a carpenter to be worthless, if he fail to slate 
the house, chisel the cornice-stones, and paint the panels of 
the doors ; and it certainly was no stigma upon the moni- 
torial system to have been so roughly handled, so incon- 
siderately and absurdly tested, and so immoderately employed, 

T 
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knowledge of the meanings of words essentiallj 
necessary to make reading intelligent. . They &il 

whilst so egregiouslj misunderstood, and then to have expe- 
rienced failure, and a general loss of public confidence. The 
schools of those who are indisposed to aTail themselves of 
monitorial assistance are, as might naturally be expected, 
e:diibiting the deficiencies and imperfections of the large 
school with an inadequate teaching sta£ Mr. Kay observes, 
" The teachers are not assisted by monitors in Germany, as 
in Switzerland, France, and England ; and this, I think, a 
very great error. I have often been in schools in Prussia^ 
where the teacher had about 100 children, of different degrees 
of proficiency, to instruct in the same class-room, without any 
assistance whatever ; the consequence was, that while he was 
teaching one dass, the others were in disorder, and making 
noise enough to distract the attention of the children who 
were receiving instruction, as well as that of the teacher who 
was giving it" Unless the children are permitted to remain 
uninstructed, in a school where the attendance is large, and 
the monitorial system not resorted to, a laige staff of com- 
petent teachers must be employed to do a great deal v^ch 
could be as well, if not better, done by monitors ; and this 
involves the country in very considerable expense. Mr. Kay 
refers to this point. "In Prussia," he says, "where they 
have no monitors, they are obliged to augment the numb^ 
of their teachers very considerably ; and I have found in a • 
small school, which could have been very easily managed by 
one teacher and some well-trained monitors, as many as three 
teachers, for each of whom good salaries had to be provided, 
as well as houses and gardens." Thus the strong reaction 
against the monitorial system was nearly as deep an error as 
the original mismanagement of the disciples' of Lancaster 
and Bell. It is quite evident, however, from the tone of 
recent writers, that the Germans and others are coming to a 
sense of their long standing mistake on this question. Mr. 
Kay, speaking of the Prussians, says, " They have resolved, 
as I have already mentioned, to employ no monitors in the 
schools ; and as they are conscious that without them they 
require a much greater number of teachers, they have directed 
the inspectors to inform the county magistrates when two or 
more teachers are required by a parish, and the magistrates 
are, in these cases, authorised to oblige the parochial autho- 
rities to elect and support as many additional teachers as are 
necessary. It often happens, however, that a parish, although 
very popidous, is very poor, and unable to do more than sup- 
port one teacher, even when the number of its children, of an 
age to attend school, is 120 or 130. In these cases, all the 
children, of different ages and different degrees of proficiency, 
are assembled in one school-room, under the care of only one 
teacher. Now it is evident, that no matter how clever such 
a teacher may be, it is utterly impossible for him to conduct 
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also in zeal and earnestness. I have found tlie fol- 
lowing plan of using them very good. Suppose Plan of 

such a school properly. Even if the children were all of the 
same degree of proficiency, it would be impossible for one man 
to promote the individual development and education of so 
many scholars ; how much more so, when they are of different 
ages, and of different degrees of proficiency ? This is the 
great fault of the Prussian village schools. They are, at 
present, actually retarding the progress of their own educa- 
tion by their too blind fear of doing so. They fear the evil 
effects of our old, absurd monitorial systems so much, as to 
refuse to reason calmly on the subject of monitorial assist- 
ance. But the evil will soon brin^ its own cure. They find 
that many parishes, with more than a hundred children, can- 
not afford to support more than one teacher ; they clearly see 
that one is not enough for so many ; and that, owing to this 
paucity of masters, the education of the less intelligent 
children is neglected. They are really anxious to perfect 
their schools ; and where there is such a will, and such an 
experience as is possessed by the educational authorities in 
Prussia, or, in other words, by the Prussian people them- 
selves, there the remedy will soon be applied. They are 
already, in some few quarters, beginning to see their error, 
and not many years will pass ere a change will be introduced." 
The Commissioners of National Education have always encou- 
raged monitorial teaching ; they have seen that a child who 
is employed, at stated times, in the teaching of a class of his 
fellow pupils, is rendering most valuable assistance to the 
master, is improving himself in knowledge, and is obtaining 
a taste, and undergoing the best possible training for becom- 
ing a teacher. They approached the consideration of the 
question with the greatest care. They never contemplated 
conducting a large school solely by monitorial assistance ; nor 
did they ever permit their monitors to forget that they are 
pupils. The first regular monitors in the service of thfe 
Board were those in the Model Schools, Dublin, so far back 
as March 1833. Some were paid, and others acted gratui-. 
tously. / One of the greatest prizes and highest distinctions 
in the school was to attain to a monitorship. At one time 
during school hours the monitors taught some of the classes, 
and at another time they were themselves instructed ; and, 
before school-hours, there was a special course of instruction 
always given them. The Commissioners, in their Report for 
1837, refer to a new system of remunerating this class of 
young persons, in the Model Schools they were intending to 
establish throughout the country, which shows the per- 
manency of the monitorial system at that early period in the 
history of the Board. They say, " that the money so paid 
(in school fees) shall constitute a school fund, and that it 
shall be divided into such proportions as we may determine, 
between the head master, his assistant, and the most advanced 
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fusing them there were three drafts in the lowest class, which is 
the exact number that ought to be in it, and suppose 

• 

of the monitors whom he may employ." The system was 
always worked with moderation ; it was free from the wild 
pretensions of the plans of Bell and Lancaster; and the 

?upilary and the monitorial functions were happily coalesced, 
t was the first rational trial, in my mind, which was given 
to monitorial teaching in these countries. In their Report 
for 1846, the Commissioners refer to the fruits of the system; 
they develop its organisation, and they announce their deter- 
mination to extend it to the Ordinary National Schools 
throughout the country. Each monitor was to serve for a 
period of four years ; at the end of each year there was a 
sifting examination as to his proficiency; his teacher was 
required to employ him moderately as a monitor, and freely 
as a pupil ; and his income increased each year up to the last 
of his service. Then the system received a further develop- 
ment by the institution of a small staff of pupil-teachers in 
each of the Model Schools, who, in most cases, were the ^lite 
of those monitors who had completed their fourth year of 
service. It should be remembered, that the functions of the 
pupil-teacher and the monitor are very diffJerent ; the former 
is more of a teacher than a pupil, the latter more of a pupil 
than a teacher. In 1855 the monitorial system received a 
still further extension of its usefulness, by the appointment 
of a number of junior paid monitors, commencing at eleven 
years of age, and serving for three years ; to receive 21, for 
the first year, 3^. the second, and 41. the third. If the con- 
duct and attainments of a junior paid monitor be satisfactory 
at the end of his period of service, he is then drafted into the 
ranks of the senior paid monitors, to serve for four years 
more, and receiving respectively eadi year, 51. 61, SL and 10/. 
The paid monitor is now eighteen years of age, and shoidd 
he persevere in his intention to become a teacher, and exhibit 
the necessary qualification, he may then be appointed to a 
pupil teachership in a District Model School, m which he 
remains for twelve months or two years. In this last stage, 
his professional education is carried to such a degree, as to 
qualify him in the most superior way for the offices of teach" 
ing ; and at the expiration of his stay in the Model School, 
he is very likely at once nominated to the charge of an Ordi- 
nary National School. After serving a year or two as teacher 
of a school, and becoming acquainted with the difficulties 
and the responsibilities of the position, he is then brought up 
to Dublin to receive a final course of training in the Gentnu 
Institution, Marlborough Street. Elaborate and well-designed 
as each step in this gradation of monitorial training really is, 
and superior as have been the results fiowing from it^ there 
yet remained a gap in it, the want of a regular scheme of 
unpaid monitors, which has been filled up by the system of 
organisation, and which has tended to make our monitorial 
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that these were on the floor to receive * a reading 
lesson ' of 45 minutes in a school in which there was 
but one teacher. Two monitors would be necessary, 
and these could assist in the following order. In 
draft 1 the master could teach reading for, say, fif- 
teen minutes, the time varying by the circumstances 

system still more comprehensive and perfect. When a school 
is being organised, the organiser selects a class which is 
called '* the monitors' class," from amongst the most deserv- 
ing and intelligent children of the school ; he admits as many 
as possible into the class, in order that the duties may be 
distributed amongst them and be light upon each ; he im- 
presses upon them the importance of their new position and 
the extent of the distinction which is conferred upon them ; 
and he then arranges that in lieu of the hour a day during 
which, on the average, they will be called upon to teach, they 
shall receive an hour's extra special instruction before or 
after the regular school business. Wherever practicable, it 
is better that the instruction should be given before school- 
hours, as the minds of the children are fresh and the teacher 
himself is vigorous. The subjects which are specially taught 
during the time for extra instruction, are those which bear 
most upon the duties of the monitor, the preparation of notes 
of the lessons, and the art of teaching ; and care is taken that 
this instruction supplementalises and completes the course of 
business of the day. In order to encourage the teachers to 
take an interest in the instruction of their monitors, and as a 
recompense for the additional duty imposed upon them, the 
Commissioners grant an annual gratuity of 1^. for each paid 
monitor of the first year, 1^. 10«. for each paid monitor of the 
second year, 3^. for each .paid monitor of the third or fourth 
year, and 4^., as I have already stated, for the careful instruc- 
tion of an impaid monitor's class in any school which is 
organised. Every school that is organised will thus have its 
sta30F of unpaid monitors. Some of them, in the course of 
time, will bo placed on the list of junior monitors, be again 
drafted into the class of senior monitors, and be finally ap- 
pointed as pupil-teachers in a IJistrict Model School. During 
each stage they are pupils one hour, monitors the next; 
blending the didactic with the studious ; rising in powers of 
thought and expression with their daily experience in teach- 
ing, and feeling the counterpoising and disciplinal influences 
of submission and authority. A monitorial system, such as 
I have described, can hardly fail ,- the country may, I think, 
well be proud of it ; and the more that it is developed through 
the oi^anisation movement, the less likelihood is there of 
hearing complaint or cavil at its arrangements, or suspicion 
or hesitation as to the soimdness and judiciousness of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is established.' 
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of the class — during this time one monitor would 
be teaching draft 2 to spell on and off the book, 
and the other would be teaching draft 3 to count or 
add mentally. The master could then more from 
draft 1 to draft 2, and teach the children in it to 
read, the monitor of draft 2 going to draft 1 and 
giving out the spelling, while the boy in draft 3 
could change ftom mental addition to the teaching of 
the alphabet &c. The master might then pass to 
draft 3 and teach it, while the monitor of that draft 
might teach tables &c. to the class thus left yacant. 
The three drafts should be so near each other that, 
without actually interfering with each other, the 
master could make himself certain that the lads 
were working correctly. Occasionally he could take 
up spelling, tables, &c., and see that these subjects 
were going on well. 

Stipendiary monitors, pupil teachers, &c., may of 
course be employed in higher duties. 
Extra hours' Monitors must be taught after hours, both as a 

beaching , . ° , , 

requisite. compensation for the time they gave in teaching, and 
as a preparation for that teaching. They must also 
continue to discharge the same duties in the same 
class for a week at least. Change of teachers is bad 
for any class, and a continuance in office until some 
result could be shown is a good means of stimulating 
the monitor to faithfulness in performance of his 
duty. 

9. Discipline, Order, etc. 

(9.) When anythinff is to be done, it is best to do it in an 

order, &c! orderly manner. There are also many things in which 

Value ot attention to order not only is the best course to be 

arder. adopted, but in which success would be impossible 

without it. Among these may be reckoned the teaching 

of a primary school. Children are naturally restless, 

noisy, and prone to irregularity, so that when many, 

of them are together it would be impossible to direct 
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their efforts to any good end, unless under a proper 
controlling and governing power; but by strict 
attention to the rules of order and discipline we can 
make even their natural restlessness contribute to 
their advancement. 

Order may, however, be carried too iar, and in ^'^^J^J 

. . .1 m be carried 

that case it is an evil. Too many arrangements to too far. 
secure precision, attention, silence &c. clog the 
wheels of the machine and destroy its useiulness. The 
advantage of order and discipline is in facilitating 
the performance of the day's duties, and, therefore, 
there is an error in every system in which time is 
spent on the mere maintenance of order, that could be 
given effectively to the real business of the school. 

Over drill is very often practised, and, though Over drill, 
drill is very good, it becomes when in excess a 
nuisance. The following style I have sometimes 
met with. I consider it exceedingly objectionable, 
from the unnecessary loss of time involved. A 
class engaged at arithmetic in desks is about to be 
taught a reading lesson on the floor. The master 
gives the following orders : 
Attention. Boys look at the master. 
Pencils down. They place the pencils at the top of 

the desk. 
Prepare slates. They grasp the slates by two comers. 
Show slates. They turn them round, and slope them 

a little towards the breast. 
In. They place them in the grooves made in the 

desks for their reception. 
Hands up. Both hands extended upwards, to show, I 

suppose, that the slates and pencils are laid down. 

Down. Hands placed on the knees. 

To the (right) face. Turn to the side mentioned, half 

round. 
Hands up. Both hands raised again. 
Horizontally. Hands extended slightly above and 

parallel to the desk. 
Down, Placed, one on the desk the boys sit in, and 
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the other on the back of the next. This is 

generally done with a smart noise. 
Out, Pupils, supporting themselves on their hands, 

spring out of the forms and stand upright 

between the desks. 
Fold arms. They cross their arms on their breasts. 
Slow march. They move after one another to the 

place indicated, keeping step, and making a 

distinct noise with their feet. 
These orders may seem exaggerated ', but I have 
met with them in most large schools, chiefly model 
schools, and in some smaller country schools whose 
masters imitate * not wisely but too well.' But, 
bad as these are, the case is often even worse, for 
some teachers who are extreme lovers of regu- 
larity and precision give them over and over again 
imtil they get perfect uniformity of action among 
the whole class. Thus, if the slates at the order 
* show,^ or * in,' are not placed where desired so 
simultaneously as to produce but one effect, those 
festidious persons will go over the performance for 
many minutes, often wasting as long in this as would 
serve to teach many a good lesson. Children so 
drilled must be disgusted with order. It must be a 
sad bore to them. They who adopt this system 
mistake order for the end of education ; and it will 
be found that not only is every movement and 
motion made by rule, but every answer is generally 
by guess. 
Defects of In the example just given, what the master wanted 

was (1) that the slates and pencils should be quietly 

* The following is taken from Mr. Joyce's recent work on 
School Management : — ' If the pupils in the desks have slates, 
they aU drop them together into the apertures, at the word 
" Slates in ; " all those in desks will stand up together at the 
orders, " Right Face," " Hands on Desks," " Out." When all 
is ready, the pupils of the different drafts and divisions begin 
at once to move towards their respective places at the word 
" March." ' 
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and quickly put into their proper places, and (2) 
that the children should form round himself on the 
floor rapidly, but without confusion. Will any one 
say that these objects were best effected by the 
method he adopted ? In my opinion he not only 
took the longest plan of arriving at the desired 
result, but he impeded the business of the entire 
school, for no business could possibly go on in any 
class so long as another class was obeying such mul- 
tifarious and noisy commands. 

The class should have been so trained to habits of What ought 
order and obedience that, at the simple telling of been done, 
them what they were to do, they woTild do it, when 
left to themselves, exactly as it ought to be done. 
Giving boys instructions regarding every step neces- 
sary to attain the desired end is simply to drill 
them, and to do so at such time is a violation of the 
great rule — a time and place for everything, and 
everything in its proper time and place. Boys thus 
in leading strings can no more be said to possess 
habits of order than the recruit as yet in the hands 
of the drill-sergeant can be said to be a disciplined 
soldier. 

Suppose the master had said to the class ' you are 
to form here for a reading lesson,' the boys should, 
of themselveSf have placed the pencils and slates in 
their proper places, got out, and moved (not 
marched, for I do not approve of that solid tramping 
of the feet what is called marching) one after the 
other to the draft circle without noise or conftision. 
When so left to themselves a boy may indeed be, 
now and then, a little behind the others, but the 
fault is of much less consequence than the extreme 
waste of time which absolute precision requires. It 
is an error, too, whose punishment, if it is thought 
necessary to punish for it, should faU upon the boy 
himself and not on the whole class, and one which 
ought to be corrected by remarks directed personally 
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to him. It will be said that it is by such orders that 
boys are taught. I answer that it is not to teach 
them that this system is in general practised, being 
used even when boys are already fidly drilled ; and 
(2) that is not the best way to teach them. The 
best way to teach a child how to do anything is to 
give him, at first, general hints for his guidance, 
then leave him to dp what he can, and point out 
to him whatever defects were noticed in his method. 
Depend upon it such a system of multiplied direc- 
tions is wholly uhnecessary, and I am particular in 
condemning it because it is very generally practised, 
and very far from being agreeable to the parents 
of the children. I have known several schools 
that became highly unpopular from this cause 
alone. 

This is an instance of the evils of excess ; but 
though the excess of order, like the excess of every- 
thing, is in reality a fault, it is not so frequently 
met with as is the entire absence of order, or of 
attention to its chief rules. The point to which 
teachers ought to attain is what lies between too 
great formality on the one hand, and too great 
freedom of action on the other. 

The whole principles of order may be embodied 
in the one sentence — * a proper time and place for 
everything (and every person), and everything in its 
own time and place.' There must be a proper time for 
everything included in the school business, and 
everything must be done in the time thus set apart, 
and in none other. There must also be a proper 
place for everything, and everything must be kept 
in that place. There is no better test of a master's 
skill, ingenuity, talent, and general fitness, than his 
adherence to this comprehensive rule. 

Every article in the school must be easy of access, 
yet not loosely thrown aside. In some schools the 
copybooks are thrown into the press ; the slates left 
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here and there ; the books lie scattered, like litter, Papers, 
over the benches and in the windows ; the tablets are Tablets, 
hung in numbers upon one or two pins, so that all 
have frequently to be disturbed before the one 
sought is procured ; the black board is left to lie in Black board, 
some neglected comer of the room, or, as I have 
sometimes seen, made to screen the sweepings of the 
floor, or the fuel, from the gaze of strangers ; and 
the maps are suspended behind desks, so that a class Maps, 
could not be formed before them. All these are 
gross violations of the principles of order, and im- 
pede the progress of the school more than it is easy 
to calculate. The copybooks should be kept as I S^y^j^^ 
have previously explained ; there should be a double J^kJ* *o *» 
supply of slates for the desks and floor — the one siates. 
should be kept always in the desks, and the other in 
some convenient comer of the press or of the room ; 
each tablet should have a pin for itself, and this pin Tablets, 
should not be driven into the wall, but into rails put 
up for the purpose ; the black boards should be sus- Black board, 
pended from hooks in each draft space, one, however, 
being left on the easel ; a piece of sponge, or other 
suitable rubber, to remove the chalk, should be at- 
tached by a string to each ; the pens and pencils Pens and 
should be kept in separate boxes, and the ink bottles^ 
as before stated, should be attached to the desks ; 
the hooks of the school should be arranged in the Books, 
press as books are on the shelves of a library, so 
that they may be got without trouble ; and when 
the children bring books daily to school, they should 
be kept with them, so as to look as little confused 
as possible, and to be easily available when wanted.' 
But, as a general rule, I do not think the pupils should Pupils 
bring any books to school with them. They are not bring books 
permitted to use the reading hooks except when up 
in class, and there should always be a stock on hand 
for this purpose ; and when saying the home lessons, 
one book in the hands of the master is sufficient. 



to school. 
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Arithmetics &c. should always be supplied from the 
school stock ; they should be given out daily, and 

Evils of. collected back when not in use. When children 
bring their own books they must either cariy them 
about wherever they go, which is in most cases un- 
sightly, inconvenient, or impossible, or they must 
place them on one side. If they place them on the 
desks, they create confusion and disorder ; if in re- 
ceptacles set apart for the purpose, time is wasted in 
going for them — when called to class they cannot 
come, they must go for their books. Straps and 
bags are encumbrances, and, in country schools, very 
rarely seen. 

Another source of disorder is in the manner in 

Caps. which children throw their caps about. No place is 

set apart in many schools for them, and, in conse- 
quence, they, and the cloaks and bonnets of the girls, 
are thrown in a heap in one comer of the room, 
scattered over the desks, himg on the tablet pins, 
or else lying in the windows. In such cases the 
appearance of the room is always imsightly, and 
when allowing the children out for play or any other 
purpose the utmost noise, confusion, and waste of 
time invariably are met with. A cheap cap rack is 
very inexpensive, and there are few teachers who 
could not make one for themselves. A veiy con- 

Cap rack. venient one consists of six or seven rails, about 
three inches broad, and of adequate length. In 
these there should be placed suitable pins to hold 
the articles. Nails are not good, but will answer if 
nothing better can be readily procured. These rails 
should be attached to the wall near the door, so that 
the children going in or out can reach them without 
trouble. 

Tablets and The tablets and maps should be suspended where 

maps, how , . t . 

to suspend, they can be got at without going through the desks, 
and, if possible, where a class could form round 
them, in order to prevent the waste of time that 
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* 

otherwise takes place in unhooking and removing 
them. In &ct> it may be laid down as a general 
rule, so far as maps are concerned, that there should 
be as many places of suspension as there are draft 
spaces. If there are many maps, they can be sus- 
pended over each other. 

The maps in ordinary use have to be rolled up by 
hand. This is not always easily done, as they are 
sometimes placed high up, and very frequently it is 
the cause of great confusion and waste of time, and 
of injury to the maps themselves, from the tendency 
to leave thcsm exposed to the sweepings of the room. 
To remedy this, detach the round roller from the Best way 

to SttSDOIld 

bottom and place it at the top of the map, and the mape. 
board at the top place at the foot. This allows of 
the suspension of the map in a little frame, and, if 
provided with mountings, as in window blinds, it 
can be easily rolled and imrolled by merely pulling 
a string. If the frame be made large enough two 
or more maps can be mounted in it, and this will 
economise the wall space considerably. 

Owing to the dampness of the walls of some houses, When walls 
maps, tablets &c. cannot be suspended from them *" ^* 
without immediate damage. In this case, long pins 
should be used, so as to prevent the maps from 
touching the walls in any place ; but the best plan 
is to mount them in a moveable stand, something 
like a clothes' horse — on the roller system — ^placing 
two or three, or more, to each stand. This will 
almost effectually preserve them, even in the dampest 
houses. The black board can be inserted into the 
lower part of this frame, if found necessary. 

Pointers are indispensable for map teaching. Pointers. 
These should be made neatly, and suspended close 
to the maps themselves, so as to be always at hand. 
Teachers must get over the idea that anything — a 
rule, a pen, a pencil, a walking-stick — will do for a 
pointer. Nothing should be used but what has been 
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specially made for the purpose. It will in general 
look best ; and from being used for but one thing, it 
will be less likely to be always a looking for. 

In fact, unless ever^ article necessary for the pro- 
gress of the children is in its own place, time will 
be wasted, and the rules of good order violated. 
Pupils go In some schools, pupils go out, or to the fire, or to 

bhe'fire, any Other place in the room, when they please. 
See. ^ This is exceedingly objectionable. It not only creates 
Evils of. irregularities of various sorts, noise, and confusion, 
but in the case of going out it sometimes leads to 
very indecent actions. Pupils should never be 
allowed to leave their proper duties except by the 
consent of the master, or of some responsible person 
appointed by him. And no more than one, or, at 
the moat, two, should be permitted to go out at 
a time. When more go out, the companionship 
protracts their stay ; and this is not only an injury 
to themselves, but an injustice to the others, and 
when they are seen by persons passing the school- 
grounds, it is a certain means of gaining a bad 
character for the establishment. 

Pupils who rush to the fire at pleasure can settle 
down steadily to nothing. They are always either 
at the fire, or anxiously waiting an opportunity to 
go to it. A crowd in such a school always gathers 
round the fire, and idleness, talking, scrambling, and 
pushing are the consequences ; and, in the struggle, 
the small children — the ones to whom the fire is the 
most necessary — are shut out. No child shoidd, as 
a general rule, be permitted to go to the fire, for the 
room should be heated to the temperature that would 
make it unnecessary. In cases, however, where an 
exception to this rule is called for, the drafi; to be 
taught may be assembled in front of the fire, for they 
will thus be warmed without interfering with their 
duties. 
Jailing out In Other schools, when boys wish for anything, 
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they either call out, or else come up to the master, '^'^''^^^ 
interrupting him, no matter at what business he may 
be engaged. This is not only disorderly, but un- 
mannerly, and should be commented upon from both 
points of view. A breach of good manners should 
never be allowed to pass unnoticed, were it only for 
the purpose of preserving good order in the school. 
A classical teacher of my acquaintance maintains 
silence by simply convincing his children that noise 
is a breach of good manners. He represents to his 
children that they are in his house, under his roof, 
and that, if noisy and inattentive to what he says, 
they will be guilty of conduct that he himself 
would not possibly be guilty of under theirs. He 
asks them how they would regard him if, when at 
their fathers' houses, he talked so loudly as to dis- 
turb every person near him, and so unceasingly as 
to attend to nothing that others said ? They know 
that such conduct is wrong in the extreme, and they 
soon learn the lesson he seeks to teach them. 

When boys have any request to make they should To remedy, 
hold up a hand, and the master or monitor should 
attend to them as quickly as possible. It is a bad 
thing to try the patience of children too far. If it is 
absolutely necessary for them to speak to the master, 
they should be taught to wait quietly until he is 
disengaged. 

In other schools, when pens, pencils &c. are Monitors 
required, or when books &c. are to be collected, 
the children do not know upon whom falls the duty. 
There should always be a person distinctly appointed 
for such offices. The last boy in the class is the 
best to depute ; better, I think, than the first boy, 
as choosing him will impede the business of the class 
less. The pupils, suppose, stand in class. The last 
boy gets the books, and gives one to each, beginning 
with the first, and retaining one for himself as he 
falls into his place. When about to collect them, he 
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stations himself at the top of the class, and as the 
boys pass him in going to their seats, he receives the 
books which they deposit in his hands. Little details 
of this kind afford, as Mr. Keenan says, * invaluable 
opportunities to an intelligent teacher for the culti- 
vation of habits of taste, and business, and accuracy 
in his pupils.' 

It may appear to some that these details are too 
minute and trifling, but what are often called trifles 
are in reality of great importance. * It is only an 
inspector that can accurately imderstand the incon- 
venience which results from inattention to apparent 
trifles. These arrangements often make all the dif- 
ference between an ill-conducted and a well-conducted 
school ; and I have known a master's labours entirely 
thrown away, and himself worn out and dispirited, 
from a mere neglect and indifference to such slight 
Mr.MitcheU. matters.' So writes Mr. Mitchell, in his Keport for 
1848 ; 1 while Mr. Kennedy, in his Report for 1859,2 
bears testimony to the value of * trifles' in the follow- 
ing words : * If I were to name any one point of 
excellence more than another to which I think the 
success of the Lancaster and Rochdale schools is 
owing,* and in which their merit lies, I should say 
that it was an attention to minuticB.^ 

With regard to discipline^ it may be said ' to secure 
from the pupils subordination to the authority of the 
teachers, submission to the rules and regulations of 
the school, respect for superiors, the cultivation of 
decorum, and devotion to study ; and the best system 
of discipline is that which secures most of these 
advantages with the least amount of restraint, harsh- 
ness, or chastisement.' ^ Discipline also secures good 
conduct, gentleness of disposition, and kindness of 

> Min. of Council, 1848-9, vol. i. p. 318. 

2 Min. of Council, 1869-60, p. 98. 

See also, for Mr. Fletcher's Taluable remarks on order, &c. 
Min. of Council, 1846-7, voL i. 258 and 259. ' 

■ Report of National Education, Ireland, vol, for 1866; 
Mr. Keenan' 8 General Export. 
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manner and behaviour. It is chiefly instrumental, 
in fact, in forming the character of the child. 

He who would seek to form this correctly has to 
contend with anger and violence, with a proneness 
to wrangling, and with the many diflSculties attend- 
ing on the inculcation of truth, frankness, honesty, 
candour, and obedience. 

Anger and passion are naturally found most where Anger and 
the governing powers of the mind are weakest, and how to deal 
hence they are, almost universally, met with in 
children. But children are angry from imitation, as 
well as from mental defect. They witness angry 
outbursts of passion in their parents, in the servants, 
their friends, and acquaintances; and as they are 
ever open to impressions for good or ill, similar feults 
ai'e rapidly developed in themselves, and become 
apparent in rough contentions with brothers and 
sisters, or with school companions. It is incumbent, 
therefore, upon all persons in charge of children — 
but especially upon those in whose hands is the chief 
formation of their character, and to whom they look 
instinctively for guidance — to refrain from angry ex- 
pressions, and even from angry looks. The voice 
should never sound the notes of passion, and the 
spirits should always be even and tranquil. 

When children are detected in bursts of anger 
among themselves, in quarrelling, in speaking harshly 
and cuttingly to each other, the master must reprove 
them ; but reprove them with mildness and temper, 
for otherwise he may do harm under the hope of 
doing good. If he command them to cease, speak to 
them dogmatically and dictatorially — he may gain 
obedience for the time, but he will merely cover 
over the angry fires. They will smoulder, and be 
ready to burst out again with violence when op- 
portunity offers. He must extinguish the evil, and 
not merely repress it ; and this he can do by appeal- 
ing to the higher portions of their nature, to the 
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kindliness of disposition which lurks more or less in 
the breast of every one, to their sense of right, to 
their reverence for Him who said, *The children 
of God must not strive.' They must learn the great 
lesson that, as quarrelling is sinful in itself — quite 
irrespective of what they may be contending about 
— they are not to indulge in it, whether their side of 
the dispute is right or wrong. * The boy,' says Mrs. 
Fry, * who is accustomed to maintain angrily the 
superiority of his top, will when a man angrily main- 
tain the superiority of his creed ; the girl who is 
allowed to quarrel for precedence in the use of a toy 
or book, will when a woman disturb the peace of 
her family by jealous contention and pertinacity.' 

Quarrelling among children often proceeds from 
their unwillingness to make those little concessions 
which grown people find incumbent on them in 
social intercourse. The important lesson of mutually 
yielding a little, if once learned, would prevent many 
a contention. It cannot therefore be commenced too 
soon. When teachers find that two opposite opinions 
are angrily maintained in their entirety, they should 
endeavour to bring about those small concessions which 
wiU make them coalesce, and so produce peace and 
harmony. 

Every outburst of passion may be made a means 
for the improvement of all. It therefore should not 
only be privately but publicly checked — not neces- 
sarily punished, but stopped — and occasion should 
always be taken to obtain an expression of r^ret 
from those who are in error, and while condenming 
the fault, the manliness of confessing it ought to be 
praised. Children must, however, not only avoid the 
fault of quarrelling, but they must act with openness 
of heart and with good nature towards each other. 
To refrain from error is but a negative virtue after aU. 
Truth. Children must also be carefully brought up to 

habits of truthfulness, until they would as soon 
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think of committing a thefl as of telling a lie. To 
speak what is quite untrue, knowing it to be so, is 
not only a wicke3 and a mean act, such as no man 
with love for God or for Jbimself would be guilty of, 
but it is a silly act. 

It is meauj because it proceeds from a cringing ^^^J^f*^ 
spirit. The liar's mind is always sordid and low, mean, 
and the liar himself, though he may be successful 
through his cunning, can never be great or noble. 
It is wicked, because an evil in itself, as well as a lawfcierf, 
perversion of the great gift of speech with which God 
endowed us, and intended as a blessing. It is siniul, 
because strictly forbidden by Him who is the Father 
of Truth. But it is & folly, inasmuch as it generally i&fooiish, 
defeats its own purpose. Very few believe a wilful 
lie, and the habit of lying is very easily detected. 
He who gains the reputation of telling lies cannot 
hope to be believed even when speaking truly. 
None but a fool would willingly lie. There are so 
many circumstances connected ^vith even the simplest 
narrative, that any misstatement is easily detected. 

Again, though a child may not speak what is ^^^**5^' 
absolutely incorrect, he may equivocate — ^he may use aggeration. 
a set of words whose meaning may conceivably be 
true, but which in their ordinary acceptation express 
what is false. This is a want of sincerity, of that 
openness of character and disingenuousness that 
ought always to characterise childhood, and must be 
as strictly checked as even direct falsehood. Those 
who commit this feult are very prone also to the 
fault of exaggeration. If relating any circimistance 
they will not confine themselves to the incidents as 
they occurred, though these may be sufficiently 
wonderful in themselves ; they will add, or diminish, 
in order to increase the effect. If six men were 
fighting, it is related that there were ten or twelve ; 
if a dozen of birds were killed, the number when 
tpld is a dozen or two, &c. This fault, as. 
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Dr. Johnson says, is more the result of * careless- 
ness about truth than intentional lying,' but it is 
nevertheless a fault almost as strongly deserving 
of censure and correction. 

Closely allied to a breach of truth is a breach of 
promise. The pupils should look upon a promise as 
sacred, and the master should set them an example. 
A promise once given should be considered binding, 
and, therefore, he who makes it should weigh well 
all the circumstances beforehand. This teaches 
prudence, circumspection, and forethought. 

Discipline may also be made the means of forming 
habits of attention and perseverance, two virtues 
which probably, more than any others, are to the 
student the conditions and causes of his success. 
These virtues are not natural to children; they 
requu'e special cultivation. Children, generally, 
attend to what is new ; but^ when the novelty dis- 
appears, they become careless and indifferent, listless 
and apathetic. They are too energetic at first, and 
too sluggish in the end. The master ought to 
restrain this excess of zeal at the commencement, to 
treasure up the energy they would squander them- 
selves if permitted, and to sustain it when about to 
flag. He must create in his children purity of 
motives. He must accustom them to do a thing 
simply because it is right to do it, and not because 
it is pleasant or novel ; and he must not be too ready 
in rendering them assistance to overcome whatever 
little difficulties present themselves. Every effort 
must be made by the student himself, of course 
encouraged and directed by the master, before he 
can legitimately claim help, and before giving it the 
student should be called upon to explain what he 
has done himself to attain success. If the efforts 
prove to have been desultory and weak, he should be 
encouraged to try again ; if they have been con- 
tinuous and intellectual, but unsuccessful, their 
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defects should be pointed out, and he should then be 
left to reach the goal himself by the light thus thrown 
before him. A child ought not to be allowed to 
leave a thing unfinished. Whatever he begins to 
do he should be caused to complete, no matter how 
much he may come to dislike it. He will thus learn 
habits of perseverance, and the value of prudence 
and forethought when about to undertake any 
business. 

Obedience is a most impoiiant virtue, and in obedience, 
childi-en it is most essential, for without obedience 
from them we are powerless. Obedience however, 
to be thoroughly valuable, must be cheerftd and 
willing. It very often is tardy, hesitating, languid, 
dilatory, and often is the result either of threats or 
of punishment. It may, on the other hand, be 
brought about by entreaty, by argument, by per- 
suasion, or from a strong liking for the duty assigned. 
But obedience so produced is not the kind with 
which the teacher ought to rest satisfied, or by which 
he will succeed in governing his school. The 
obedience of a child must be prompt, active, and Kind of. 
unhesitating ; it must command his whole attention, 
and be the result neither of threats nor punishment, 
argument nor feeling, but it must spring solely from 
a sense of duty in submitting to authority, '\^^len 
told to do anything it ought not to enter into his head 
to sift the why and the wherefore. He must feel that 
he cannot but obey. Children are not suflSciently 
rational, nor are their motives sufliciently pure to 
make an appeal to their judgment judicious. 

Abbot says : ' It is impossible to govern a child Abbot, 
by mere argiunent ; many cases must occur in which 
it will be incapable of seeing the reasonableness and 
propriety of the command, and often its wLshes will 
be so strongly opposed to duty, that all efforts to 
convince it will be in vain.' The first thing, then, 
to be aimed at, is to bring the child under perfect 
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subjection ; teach him that he must obey ; accustom 
him to immediate and cheerful acquiescence in the 
will of his teacher. This is obedience, and this is 
absolutely necessary to good government. Children 
very often resist, but when they find that resistance 
is useless, they soon sink down into submission ; and 
when the habit of obedience is once formed, it 
smooths the way to the attainment of the most per- 
fect discipline, unaccompanied with trouble or cross- 
ness, and to the acquisition of every legitimate 
success. 

But the question arises, * By what means are 

pupils to be taught submission to authority?' I 

How to crive the answer in the words of another, ' By kind- 

gOYem. ° , I J 

ness, patience, undeviating firmness of purpose, and 
a strict regard to principle in all our dealings with 
them.' 

Never treat a child harshly, for love is a great 
incentive to obedience. Never manifest impatience 
at its little efforts, or any want of forbearance, for 
gratitude is a great incentive to obedience. Never 
show a want of principle— ^lYA in the person who 
issues the command generally secures promptness 
in complying with the orders; and finally, never 
give a command which you do not intend to be 
obeyed to the letter, for there is no more certain 
way of habituating a child to disregard of instructions 
and neglect than this. No matter how trifling the 
command may be, see that it is fully and implicitly 
obeyed, and see also that the obedience, when it 
ought to be so, is continuous. In many cases I have 
seen masters call for silence every minute or so. 
The pupils obeyed him for the instant, but relapsed 
back immediately into noise and confusion. 

Again, when disobedience leads, as it oflen does, 
to mischief, to the destruction of properly, infliction 
of pain &c., do not punish so much for the effect as 
for the cause. Appear always as if you were noticing 
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their efforts to do right, for a consciousness of having 
our good actions known is a most certain stimulant 
for prolonging them. 

Children exhibit every diversity of temper and 
disposition. A kind look or a pleasant word will be 
sufficient for one ; another may require gentle admo- 
nition ; in another case severe rebuke must be resorted 
to ; in a few cases — and I am happy to say that it is 
only in a few — pimishment must be inflicted with PmUahment. 
more or less severity. In the selection of the 
punishment, and in its mode of administration, the 
teacher must exhibit peculiar judgment, but, above 
even it, he must exhibit temper and humanity. 

Corporal punishment cannot be wholly dispensed Ctorporai 

^ ^ •' ■*• punishment 

with, but it must not be inflicted until all other only when 
methods have failed. Teachers are by no means means have 
careful enough in obeying this rule. It is very 
common to see them striking the boys on the head 
or across the fingers with a cane or pointer, or box- 
ing the ears with a violence calculated to produce 
disease or death, and this, perhaps, from some very 
trifling cause. Such conduct is brutal. Corporal Not hastily, 
punishment ought not to be inflicted hastily, or with 
an improper instrument, or on a wrong part of the 
body — never about the head; but it is wonderful Never about 
how very little of corporal punishment is required *^®^®^* 
for the maintenance of order and discipline. In the 
very best schools with which I am acquainted it is 
almost imknown. ' Discipline,' as Mr. Keenan says,i Mr.Keenan. 
* does not necessarily imply correction — it is only pnnishment 
when discipline fails that correction becomes neces- iJj^Sffor 
sary. The infliction of punishment, if it show any- discipline, 
thing in relation to the system of discipline in a 
school, it is that the system is bad or ineffective. 
In nine cases out of every ten punishment is resorted 



' Keport "of National Education, Ireland, vol. for 1855 ; 
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to as a substitute for discipline, rather tlian as a means 
of sustaining it.' 

If the government of a school is unvarying and 
correct, severity will very seldom be required ; and if, • 
when required, the punishment is inflicted more in 
sorrow than in anger, and with the necessary so- 
lenmity, the necessity for it will soon disappear. 
Must be by The chastisement of a child must in all cases be 
tewSSr^'^ inflicted by the principal teacher. When a pupil 
misbehaves, the duty of an assistant teacher is 
simply to represent the misconduct to the principal 
teacher, on no account taking on himself the func- 
tion of measuring or inflicting the pimishment, or in 
any manner abusing or illtreating the offending 
child. 

Children must not be punished when the wrong 
was not intentional, otherwise they would soon see 
no difference between voluntary and involuntary 
acts. Their sense of justice would be blunted, and 
their faith in correctness of principle would be de- 
stroyed. 
Rewards. As children must be reprimanded and other- 

wise punished for fiiults, so ought they also to be 
rewarded for good actions, not as a motive for the 
performance of them, but as a means of marking how 
highly good actions are valued. Remember, how- 
A frequent ever, that a frequent recourse either to rewards 
rewiuSaamd °^ punishments deadens their effects. A child 
P'^^^entB "vyto is frequently subjected to punishment will, 
in the end, become hardened and callous ; and he 
who is always receiving rewards will be always 
expecting them. He will grow so accustomed to 
these stimulants that he will soon be unable or im- 
willing to act without them. Praise and blame are 
.species of rewards and punishments, and, therefore, 
they also must be administered sparingly. A child 
may be called good or bad, pleasing or disagreeable. 
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until he will listen to either character with indiffer- 
ence. 

By the steady and temperate enforcement of dis- 5^j^ 
cipline, some of the greatest of the benefits of edu- 
cation are produced. The habits of regularity and 
discipline which pupils acquire in a well-governed 
school, are even more valuable than their literary 
advancement. Eeading may lead to mischief, know- 
ledge may be abused, skill may be misdirected, but 
the fruits of early obedience, regularity, and disci- 
pline are everlasting and ever beneficial. 

Much of the failings of discipline and order in a Constant 
school would be removed were the children kept ?^<S^^ 
constantly employed : it is the best way to prevent SiStoe. 
talking, confusion, restlessness, mischief, and bad 
habits. They should, therefore, never be allowed to 
idle, yet never be allowed to grow weary by confining 
them too long to one subject. This is diflicult. 
Proper organisation is the basis of success, but it is the Master's 
master's eye which must control the school. It must Sn^^ttie 
be everywhere : the pupils must feel its influence ^^^^^* 
continually, and be convinced that they cannot pos- 
sibly idle or talk without discovery. It is in this 
that the whole secret lies. The Rev. J. J. Blandford J^Biand- 
says upon this point : * The teacher should be able 
not only to keep up the attention of the parti- 
cular class to which he is giving instruction, but 
should at the same time possess an accurate per- 
ception of everything that is going on around him. 
If he would have the hearty cooperation of his chil- 
dren, pupil-teachers or monitors, he must impress 
them strongly with the idea that he can do this, and 
that because he possesses the power he can, at any 
time, appreciate the exertions they are making. To 
do this effectually requires a keen eye and a master 
mind; to accomplish it in its fullest extent is 
what few attain to, and many are prevented from 
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attempting it owing to the defective organisation 
of their schools.' 

10. Neatness and Cleanliness. 

These are very intimately connected with 
good order and discipline. Whatever value they 
may possess in other cases, they are beyond price 
when shedding their influence over a school. Chil- 
dren living for many hours of the day imder the 
immediate influence of neatness and cleanliness, 
become gradually and unconsciously affected by them. 
Their good qualities become a part of their very 
nature, and are as certain in their action afterwards 
as the mental cidture they receive; 

Dr. Newell says : * I believe that cleanliness, like 
righteousness, exalteth a nation. Spelling, reading, 
writing, must be taught to each succeeding genera- 
tion, and to every individual of it, but the inculca- 
tion of habits of cleanliness and decency carries 
with it an hereditary morality, if I may so speak, 
that descends from parent to child, and whose influ- 
ence is felt by succeeding generations.' Children 
who have acquired in school orderly and cleanly 
habits will, when they become parents, be almost 
certain to impart these virtues to their children by 
precept and example, and these in their turn will do 
the same to the next generation. 

A filthy, disorderly, irregular, school will form 
habits just as lasting as the habits of neatness and tidi- 
ness. It is difficidt, therefore, to say how much harm 
is in reality done by the influence of such a school, 
or how much good by one whose aspect, general ap- 
pearance and arrangements are what they ought to be. 

We may consider this subject under three heads : 
(1) as to the cleanliness and neatness of the teacher's 
own person and dress ; (2) as to the children ; and 
(3) as to the school room and school grounds. 

(1.) As the master is placed so very much above 
his children, he is naturally accepted by them as a 
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proper model for imitation. They imitate his looks He is the 
and gesture, his dress and manners, and are negli- Mb children, 
gent or attentive just as he is himself. If he come 
to school imclean or untidy, the chances are that 
they will act in the same way. Besides, a dirty, 
slovenly man cannot enforce cleanliness and neat- 
ness ; he cannot preach these virtues no more than a 
dnmkard can enforce or preach temperance, except, 
indeed, that he inculcates them by holding himself 
up as an example of the injurious eflfect of their 
neglect; and this it is not likely that he will do. 

In my experience of teachers, I have had frequent Examples oi 

. n 1 . • T . carelessiieBS 

occasion to call their attention to their personal ap- on master's 
pearance. I have met men with shoes imbrushed ^ 
for days and weeks — with trousers upon which the 
traces of many a muddy walk still remained visible ; 
with coats out at elbows, and waistcoats unbuttoned 
and slovenly ; in fact, with dirty dress imtidily put 
on : their faces unshaved — I shall not say unwashed 
— ^with hair either uncombed or carelessly arranged, 
and in all other ways so little different from the 
peasants whom they taught, that it required some 
difficulty to say who was the educator and who the 
educated. For these men I will quote what Addison Addison, 
has written upon cleanliness. He says: *It is a 
mark of politeness^ for it is universally agreed upon, 
that no one unadorned with this virtue can go into 
company without giving manifest offence. The dif- 
ferent nations of the world are as much distinguished 
by their cleanliness as by their arts and sciences. 
The more they are advanced in civilisation, the more 
they consult this part of politeness; secondly, 
cleanliness may be said to be the foster-mother of 
affection. Beauty commonly produces love, but 
cleanliness preserves it. Age itself is not im- 
amiable while it is preserved clean and imsullied. I 
might further observe, that as cleanliness renders us 
agreeable to others, it makes us easy to ourselves ; 

U 2 
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that it is an excellent preservative of health, and 
that several vices, destructive both to body and 
mind, are inconsistent with the habit of it. In the 
third place, it bears a great analogy with purity of 
mind, and naturally inspires refined sentiments and 
passions. We find fi*om experience that through 
the prevalence of custom the most vicious actions 
lose their horror by being made iamiliar to us. On 
the contrary, those who live in the neighbourhood of 
good examples fly from the first appearance of what 
is shocking, and thus pure and unsullied thoughts 
are naturally suggested to the mind by those objects 
that perpetually encompass us, when they are beau- 
tiful and elegant in their kind.' 

He who, therefore, is unclean is deficient in polite- 
ness, cannot enter society without offence, is uncivi- 
lised, loses the affection of his friends and his own 
self-respect, injures his health, and, insensibly, con- 
tracts vices injurious to both body and mind. A 
teacher, therefore, habitually so, is in my opinion 
unfitted for his ofiice, even if he had all the learning 
of -Newton and all the * didaktik' art of Pestalozzi. 
How a A master — and were it not for the existence of 

teacher . 

ought to mstances like those just quoted, it would be pre- 

come to n 1 • 1 /* 

Bchooi. posterous to state so — must come to school wim race 

washed, beard shaved, and hair neatly and carefully 
arranged and cut ; his clothes clean, unbroken, and 
tastefully put on ; his shoes properly polished — I do 
not mean that they ouglit to be fi-ee from mud, for 
that would be impossible in many coimtry schools, 
but that they should certainly exhibit evidence of 
having been carefully cleaned before being put on ; 
his hands scrupulously clean, without the trace of 
dirt beneath the nails. Every gentleman, and every 
person ivith the feelings of one, looks with horror 
upon dirty hands and nails. They are the most 
certain sign of uncleanly habits. 

The income of the teacher prevents his dressing 
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expensively, but certainly it does not prevent hia 
dressing neatly and tastefully. The clothes may not 
be good, but they can be well brushed and mended. 
Many teachers have an idea that anything will do 
fot the school, even what they would be ashamed to 
wear in other places ; but this is very incorrect. 
The school dres§ must be clean and neat, and such 
as will not lower him in his own opinion or in the 
opinion of his visitors or children. 

One of the maxims of dressing is, that the apparel ^^ d""* 
must possess a certain degree of suitability ; that is, 
it must be adapted to the circumstances of the 
wearer — to his profession and his income. A man 
who holds a humble position is not expected to 
dress richly; and no man who holds an important 
office, and rpspects himself, ought to dress lightly or 
rakishly. The teacher is generally compared with 
the clergyman, and his dress should be in keeping 
with this estimate of his character. It shoidd not 
be gaudy, flimsy, extravagant, or vain ; his head- 
dress should be plain, not ultra-fashionable, and worn 
without affectation or foppery. 

Dress is a key to character ; and no one respects Drees a key 
those who dress unsuitably. What would be tole- 
rated in a fool, a coxcomb, or a clown, would be 
sadly out of place on a respectable man. A clergy- 
man dressed in tweeds, a teacher in showy garments, 
are equally out of place ; and the public is certain to 
judge imfevourably of the character of those who 
thus err. 

I write this in reference to some yoimg men 
whom I have lately seen dressed as if they had 
thousands per annum, and as showily as if they had 
neither taste themselves nor dreamt of it in others. 

(2,) In reference to the children themselves, clean- ^ (2.) ^ 

V / ^ ' Considered 

liness and neatness are of the greatest miportance. in reference 
These virtues in the master are valuable, chiefly from ciiiidren. 
his serving, as I have said, as a model ; but it is the 
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children themselves whom we wish to influence. It 
Difficnit is exceedingly difficult to make them attend pro- 
chUdren perly to personal cleanliness. They are too young to 
neataiees and value or fed its influence upon the hedlth, and too 
deaniiness. thoughtless to understand or care for the favourable 
impression it makes upon those with whom they 
associate. 
But poesibie. The history of many schools throughout the country 
abimdantly proves that it is possible, however, to 
create in children a proper regard for neatness and 
cleanliness, and that they can be made to exhibit 
these in their own persons, even when dwelling, as 
many of them do, in smoky, imhealthy-looking 
cabins, and working at the rough work at which the 
children of peasants are so frequently engaged. All 
that is necessary is a proper appreciation exhibited 
by the master himself of the beauty and value of 
cleanliness, and a determination to have it carried 
out in his school as far as practicable. When chil- 
dren are not clean and neat in school, the teacher is 
chiefly to blame. He will be found either not to 
value these virtues or not to enforce them. I have 
often thought, when I have met with school-boys 
with dirty hands and faces, with hair imcut and un- 
combed, and with imbrushed clothes, how extremely 
little their teacher regarded their welfare. It is only 
from supposing an indifference to the true interests 
of his pupils that we can at all accoimt for this 
neglect, for every man is frilly aware of the import- 
ance of neatness and personal cleanliness ; and it 
has always been a question with me whether one so 
indifferent is not wholly unfitted for his office. 
Boquires Cleanliness will not be produced by a mere enun- 

a constant . . , •*• . •' 

watd^fuistess, ciation of its advantages — ^for children, as I said 
before, cannot appreciate the force of such an argu- 
ment — ^nor will it be produced by general directions 
to come clean to school. There must be, in addition 
to these, a constant watchfrilness to detect and re- 
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move every individual instance of neglect. Five 
minutes are supposed in most cases to be set specially 
apart for this purpose, before the business of the day 
begins ; but in country schools, and indeed in the 
majority of town schools, this arrangement is nuga- 
tory, for the simple reason that, owing to the extreme Time set 
irregularity of attendance, at least one half of the S^Singnot 
pupils are thus passed over, and that half the very sufficient, 
portion which most requires supervision, from being 
generally detained at some manual labour. 

It is correct to have these minutes thus set apart, 
but at whatever time the pupils come before the 
teacher, in the class, in the desks, in the gallery — and 
aU ought to come before him daily — ^his eye should 
be always searching for breaches of cleanliness and 
neatness, and, when detecteci, he should at once 
endeavour to remove them, and take such steps as 
would prevent a recurrence of the faults. Children, 
in feet, will be clean only from habit ; and the habit 
of cleanliness can only be formed by repeated admo- 
nitions, and hy never 'permitting an instance of its 
neglect to pass imnoticed and unreproved. 

Dean Dawes, in his * Hints,' says that, to create Dean 
the habit of cleanliness in children, * the teacher ^^JSte. 
should take every occasion to remind them always to 
be neat and clean in their persons and dress, and 
how much this adds to their respectability ; that no 
one looks upon a child of dirty habits with the same 
respect as one that is clean. Showing them some- 
thing like neglect when they are dirty has a good 
effect.' 

(3.) Cleanliness in the school-house is almost as (s.) 
essential as cleanliness in the person of the teacher room.**^ 
and his children ; but happily it is easier procured. 
All that is required is a little exertion and some 
taste. No lumber should be permitted to lie in the 
apartment ; no broken and useless slates, no torn 
and soiled papers, no scraps of anything should be 
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allowed to remain one moment longer than they 
could conveniently be removed. Everything, in 
feet, ought to be removed out of the school except 
what is absolutely necessary for the business of each 
day. 

The room should be swept each evening, and 
dusted each morning. To dust a room just after 
sweeping it is useless. Time must be allowed for 
the settling down of the dust. Before sweeping the 
floor, if very dry, it ought to be sprinkled with water, 
the maps rolled up, and all tablets likely to be injured 
either turned, taken down, covered, or otherwise 
protected. All books, copybooks, &c., shoidd also 
be previously, put into their proper places. In dust- 
ing the school next morning, never omit to remove 
the dust from the tablets, maps, charts, &c., and from 
the desks, forms, windows, and the other woodwork 
of the school. Proper cloths should be kept for this 
purpose. Be careful also to remove aU cobwebs, to 
clean the windows, and, when occasion requires it, 
to have the floor thoroughly washed out. 

The filthy habits that some children have of spit- 
ting on the floor, or of throwing the ink on it when 
they take too much in their pens, should be earnestly 
and ftdly repressed. Such habits are serious breaches 
of good manners ; and one at least of them would 
entirely imfit them for any but American society. 
From the other, the teachers themselves are not 
entirely free. On the days of their examination, the 
boards of the floor are, near some of them, com- 
pletely dotted over with spots of ink thrown out of 
the pen there, instead of back again into the bottle. 
Both habits are offensive. They are produced, as 
all habits are, by a continuous repetition of the same 
acts, and must be put down early, or they cannot be 
put down at all. 

(4.) Before dusting the room, tha fire should be 
lighted, and the windows and doors opened, in order 
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that an abundant supply of pure air may circulate 
through the room. 

Do not permit the dust to lie near the door. All P^? "^^ 

^ to lie nee 

aahes, dust, and refuse must be carefully carried out the door, 
of sight ; for neatness and cleanliness must be quite 
as characteristic of the grounds as of the school itself. 
These grounds must not be allowed to so out of in what 

° , " state the 

order. If not cultivated, they must be kept dry and premiaee 
clean, and in serviceable condition. Broken stones 
covered with small gravel or sand form an excellent 
yard. Those portions not used for a playground, or 
for walks, should be dug up and planted with flowers 
and shrubs. The primrose, the cowslip, the wall- 
flower, the variegated daisy, convolvulus, lupin, &c., 
are common, and easily procured, and yet pretty4 
The ordinary shrubs are also yeiy inexpensiye. 
Some few of these and creeping plants should be 
seen either against the walls or in the grounds of 
every primary school. How very rarely anything 
of this kind is seen. The expense is quoted as the 
great stumbling-block ; but I agree with Mr. Porter Mr. Porter, 
when he says ^ that * the plea of expense is only an 
excuse for avoiding a little labour and attention. 
The real cause is a want of taste, absence of habits 
of neatness and order, the residts of early education 
and associations. The eye which from youth up has 
been accustomed to the broken and imwashed window 
feels no repugnance at the sight. The bare walls, 
unadorned by rose-tree or creeping plant ; the pre- 
mises untidy, and unrelieved by a flower or a shrub, 
are familiar objects, and therefore excite no disagree- 
able associations. "It is hardly worth wlule ; they 
will be as bad in a week or two" — a reply once made 
to me when requesting to have the windows washed 
— is merely the expression of a sentiment which 
influences a large number of the teachers.' 

> Eeport of Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, 
voL for 1859 ; Mr. Porter's Keport. 

U 3 
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Privies. The privies must be kept clean, and the pttrposes 

of decency maintained. Pupils sometimes are per- 
mitted to commit nuisance outside the school doors, 
even in cases where privies have been provided. 
This, at all times unsightly, is exceedingly offensive 
in summer. Masters, to whom I have spoken on 
this point, say that it is difficult to check such an 
evil; but it is diflScult to do almost any duty. 
No person ought to measure acts by their difficulty. 
If they are possible and right, they should be done. 

In connection with the subject of cleanliness, I 
may add a few words upon the three important items 
— glazing, painting, and whitewashing. 

Glazing. Glazing. When panes are broken, the appearance 

of the house is very objectionable, even when satis- 
factory in other respects. To have the windows, 
therefore, iuUy glazed is essentially necessary ; but 
to secure this object the teacher must, now and then, 
put in a pane for himself. In towns and villages 
there are tradesmen who can glaze ; even then, how- 
ever, it win be cheaper to do it oneself; but in 
coimtry places no such person is to be had, and, if 
one is sent for, the expense is often serious, espe- 
cially when only one or two panes are required. It 
may happen, also, that the man cannot always be 
had, or be found sufficiently willing to undertake a 
trifling job, when at a distance from his home. To 
be unable to put in a pane entails the following in- 
conveniences : expense, loss of time, a character for 
, untidiness and neglect ; censure for this neglect, a 

risk of the master and children catching colds, and 
a risk of becoming accustomed to defects. 

The last is a matter of some importance, as the 
eye readily gets accustomed to irregularities, and 
ceases to notice them at aU. No time should be lost 
in putting in a pane when required, especially in the 
schools of Ireland, a coimtry where the broken win- 
dows of the peasants' homes are patched with paper 
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or cloth, or the vacancies filled up with an old hat, 
a slate, or a board, and where, therefore, the neces- 
sity for a good example is so strong. If the boys 
saw how easy it is to put in a pane of glass, and 
saw also that the master was not above this business 
when necessity required him to perform it, they 
would, as an inevitable consequence, readily do 
likewise in their own houses. 

Glazing does not require any lengthened appren- How to 
ticeship. It requires a knowledge of the method, 
and a little handiness in bringing that method into 
practice, and these can be learned after a few trials. 
Putty is made from * boiled oil,' thickened with 
whiting, and is so easily made that no teacher ought 
to be without it. It can be bought at a very trifling 
cost. Panes of glass to suit the compartments of any 
frame can be had at a small cost also, and teachers, 
when they come to town, should purchase what 
would do for a year, as buying them in large quan- 
tities cheapens each pane considerably. The cost 
should not be more than from three to four shillings, 
and very rarely indeed will it be that much. To 
put in the pane : — First. Remove very carefully all 
the old glass and putty, leaving the wood clear and 
comparatively smooth and clean. This can be done by 
the knife which glaziers use (to be procured for a few 
pence), or by an oyster knife, or old chisel. Secondly. 
Place a thin coating of putty round the groove of 
the window where the pane is to lie. ' Thirdly. Press 
the glass firmly against this, so as to imbed it in it, 
and then put on the outside as much putty as will 
hold the pane firmly in. Be guided in this by the 
appearance of those glazed by the proper tradesman. 
Fourthly. On the next day^ but not till then, when 
the putty is set, the whole is to be made water and 
air-tight. A little practice soon renders the thing 
exceedingly easy. 

It may be said, however, that it is not the business Considered 
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in reference of the teacher to keep the windows in repair, but of the 
manager. manager. There is no doubt but that it is his business, 
but there are so many managers who neglect their duty 
that the teacher must do it, or else the school will 
fail, and the inconvenience will be most felt by the 
teacher. It is a bad thing, however, to be continually 
calling on the aid of the manager for little trifles. It 
is better to do those small things oneself, and use the 
manager's aid when his assistance would be of real 
value. On this subject I shall quote what Mr. Lrvin 
Bays. This gentieman is now an inspector, but he 
was formerly for many years a zealous teacher, and, 
as he knows thoroughly the difficulties imder which 
the teaching body labours, it is not likely that he 
would write anything against their interests, or 
require of them anything beyond their abilities. 
He says : * A good teacher gives his manager little 
trouble, but there are many who expect everything 
to be done for them — who would not put a nail in 
the latch of the door, until the manager would see 
it. I have found teachers at broken windows in the 
winter season, with the cold wind blowing about 
them, and over the heads of the children — teacher 
obliged to wear hat or cap, and children shivering 
and coughing — thus exposed, day after day, to the 
dangerous influences of such draughts, thoughtless of 
the effects, waiting till the manager might come and 
get a pane or two put in, the whole of which woidd 
not be over sixpence. I found fault with such, and 
advised them to put to their own hands, and manage 
those trifling matters themselves.' 

I know several schools suffering much from this 
defect. The teacher thinks the manager shoidd 
glaze the windows, the manager thinks the landlord 
should do it ; and as the landlord refuses, and looks 
Upon giving the school at all as a compliment, the 
houses are rarely fit to be seen. I have given in- 
variably to these teachers the advice that Mr. lrvin 
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gives ; * To put to their own hands, and manage 
those little matters themselves.' The man who is 
always saying, * It is not my duty to do this, or 
that,' is very worthless as a public servant. He 
who merely does his duty may be paid for his 
services, but he can never expect to gain the friend- 
ship and esteem of his employers. A man should 
be always seeking for opportunities to exert himself, 
and make himself more useful. It is by works of 
supererogation that we advance. 

Painting. The woodwork, when not stained, shoxdd PainHng. 
always be painted. The tablet rails ought to be 
painted black, as this colour forms a good contrast with 
the white walls. Red, green, or blue look however very 
well, especially green and blue. The desks, presses, 
&c., axe generaUy painted brown. Just as in glazing, 
the teacher ought to do this himself, imless when 
regularly done for him. The expense is very little 
when dry colours are purchased, and when the 
teacher can mix the paints himself. In the foot 
note, ^ I give receipts for the mixing of those most 
commonly met with. To put on colours is very 

' The following recipes may be found of advantage : — 

Black paint : Lamp black burned on an iron until it quits 
smoking (about half an hour), thoroughly mixed with boiled 
oil (this is done with a knife on a plate) to the consistency of 
putty. Thin this at pleasure with oil and turpentine. 

Green paint : Take dry green paint ground in the same 
way as above, but use turpentine instead of oiL 

Stone colour : Umber and white lead. Thoroughly bum 
the umber (about half an hour or more on an iron plate will 
be sufficient), grind it well with boiled oiL Mix with this 
the white lead previously mingled with oil. If it be too 
dark, put in white lead ; if too fight, put in umber. 

Bark brown : Umber dried, and mixed with oil. 

White paint : White lead and turpentine (oil darkens too 
much). 

Bed paint is procured dry. Grind with oil. 

Bltie paint: Prussian blue, ground with oil, and then 
thinned. 

Venetian red : Venetian red, ground in oil. 

Yellow : Crome yellow. Mix with turpentine. 

Mahogany colour: Ground of red. When dry, rub weU 
with emery or glass paper. Give a second coat of red (finely 
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easy. Every teacher should have a supply of 
brushes, and of pamt, constantly on hand, and be 
always touching up a place here and there where he 
thinks an improvement in the appearance of the 
house might be thus eflfected. The woodwork of 
the windows ought to be white. 

When I find a man who thus helps himself, 
I am always more anxious to reward him than 
even the man who would lay out five or six pounds 
in paying regular tradesmen. I can have more 
feith in the continuance of his exertions, and I prize 
highly the example of self-reliance thus set before 
his children. 

Whitewashing, But little need be said upon this 
point. The more firequently it is done, the better the 
schools look, and the more wholesome they are ; for 
lime not only cleanses but purifies. The lime should 
be mixed with glue to make it adhere better, and 
thus last longer, and be less liable to soil the clothes 
of the children. An unwhitewashed house not only 
looks gloomy, and impresses a person imfevourably, 
but in it the charts, maps, &c., are genei'ally dis- 
figured and injured. In whitewashing avoid dirtying 
the woodwork inside, or the creeping plants outside. 
Both should be carefully covered during the ^me. 

11. Attendance. 

The attendance of the children is marked 
by two serious faults: it is irregular from day to 
diay, and it is unpunctual in the mornings. Both 
these retard the progress of the school, create 
confiision in the arrangements of the classes, and 
both tend, when once allowed into the school, to 
reproduce themselves. The masters have but little 
direct influence over the first, though there are 

prepared) ; polish with paper as before. Third coat of same 
kind, and shade with rose pink, using the ordinary graining 
brush. 

These colours are very inexpensive, and will be found to 
answer all ordinary purposes. 
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several steps which they might take which would 

provQ more or less effectual. The most important 

of these consists in making the schools popular. The Remedies. 

statistics of organised schools have clearly proved To improve 

that the more valuable the school is, the more regular ^^^^ 

will the attendance be. In many cases parents send 

their children to school at a serious inconvenience and 

loss to themselves, and this they will not do imless 

they really value the kind of education which is 

given in the school. Another remedy, based on 

this, is exclusion of all who attend badly. But in (2.) 

very few cases will the master find himself so popular, ^o^^^^* 

or to have so complete a monopoly of the education 

of the district, as to make so extreme a measure 

judicious. When the regulations are too strict the 

parents are displeased, even when they feel that 

eventually good will arise. The system of payments (s.) 

has a great deal to do with the character of the to^G^^ 

attendance. If the pupils pay weekly, or do not ^^i*"^**^^- 

pay at all, the attendance is almost certain to be bad. 

As this statement can only be proved satisfactorily 

by the actual workings of schools, I will quote here 

the following authorities : — 

Mr. Fletcher says : ^ * If a boy be kept at home Mr.Fietcher. 
for a day or two at the beginning of the week, the 
mere feeling to have value for their money induces the 
parents to keep the children at home a day or two longer 
rather than pay the pence for the broken week,' 

Mr. BeUairs says : 2 < Among the different causes Mr. Beiiairt. 
which have made the poor indifferent to education, 
there has probably been none more effective than 
that which has reduced to its lowest Tninimnm the 
school payments of their children.' 

Dr. Woodford says : ^ * I have reason to think Dr. Wood- 
that the system of weekly payments, and which is 

> Min. of Council, 1846-7, vol. ii. p. 14. 
2 Ibid. 1862, p. 436. 
« Ibid. 1864, p. 708. 
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naturally followed by an understanding of weekly 
engagement, is one great source of irregular attend- 
ance.' * I have,' he adds, * accumulated evidence of 
the iact, mentioned in former reports, that when a 
child is kept at home in the beginning of the week, 
fix)m whatever cause, he is not sent to school tiU next 
Monday, because some part of the penny would be 
paid without its corresponding value in time, the 
incomparably greater loss to the child, especially in 
habit, being entirely lost sight of 
Mr. MorreU. Mr. Morrell lays it down as the result of his ex- 
perience, * (1) that gratuitous instruction seems to 
fkil ; (2) that in some cases an increased rate of 
payment seems to augment the attendance, especially 
if accompanied by superior instruction. 

The remedy is in the hands of the managers and 
teachers. . The payments should be made quarterly 
in advance, no allowance being made for absent time, 
To be in and the rate should be regulated by the circumstances 
with the of the people. Ine system of paymg by what is 
stances of learned is now almost exclusively condenmed, and is 
^^^ ^* rarely practised except in very inferior, or very ex- 
ceptional schools. 
Mr. Mosei^. Mr. Moseley says : ^ * It is &r the best arrangement, 
and one which, wherever I have known it to be tried, 
has worked well, to give all the children equal 
advantages of instruction, but to ^x the scale of 
payments according to the stations in life of the 
parents. The principle which affixes an additional 
payment for every additional subject taught, offers 
to the master a temptation to neglect the children 
who pay him least, for those who pay him most ; 
and it is a system by which a child who learns one 
subject is deprived of that assistance in learning it 
which he might derive from a knowledge of 
others.' 

» Min. of Council, 1869, p. 220. 
* Ibid. 1847, p. 387. 
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Mr. Mitchell says:i * Payments for extras, as Mr.MitcbeU. 
geography, writing, &c., are objectionable. Each child 
should be taught all that his capacities fit him for.' 

Mr. Kennedy calls this system, ^ 'a most per- ifr.Ken- 
nicious system in schools for the poor.' 

The system of paying according to the circum- 
stances of the parents, and not according to what the 
children learn, is adopted in all model schools, and 
found to be a complete success. 

Another course to improve the attendance is (4.) 
to write or speak to the parents on the subject. ^Steor*** 
Speaking is better whenever it can be done, but *p«^<»« 
writing is a good substitute. There should be a 
printed form to be filled up when the absence or 
irregularity of any child was very marked. *A 
master Avho makes a point of doing this assures me 

> Min. of Council, 1848, vol. i. p. 318. 
« Ibid. 1848-9, vol. ii. p. 177. 

Mr. Jones, in his Keport for 1849 (Min. of Council, voL ii. 
p. 196), gives the following as what is adopted in a poor 
parish of Anglesey : — 
Parents assessed to the poor-rates at 50^. or upwards, pay — 
For one child, ds. per quarter. 
For two children, 45. each, ditto. 
All above two children, 2«. 6d, each ditto. 
Assessed to 30/. and under 501. — 

For one child, 4«. per quarter. 
For two children, 3«. each, ditto. 
All above two children, 28. each, ditto. 
Assessed (or rented) to 10/. and under 30/. (tradesmen) — 
For one child, 3«. per quarter. 
For two children, 28. 6d, each, ditto. 
All above two children, Is. 6d. ditto. 
. Assessed under 10/. — 

For one child, Is. 6d. per quarter. 
For two children, 1*. each, ditto. 
All above two children, 6d. each, ditto. 
If day labourers and others under 51. a farther reduction is 
made according to circumstances. 

A day or two before the coming quarter, tickets are issued 
and paid for according to the above scale. 

The more destitute are supplied with money to buy tickets. 
And this in a parish where the labourers at the best season 
do not receive more than 85. weekly. 

See also Min. of Council, 1851-2, p. 600; 1856-7, p. 620. 
Beport of Education Commissioners, 1861, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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(1.) 
Teaches to 
bepnnctual 
themselyes. 

(2.) 

the moment 
marked on 
the time 
table. 



that the gradoial difference in the character of the 
notes which the parents return is most remarkable. At 
first their notes are not only badly spelt and expressed, 
but often rude and discourteous. After a time there is 
a marked improvement in them, they gradually be- 
come both creditable in style and civil in tone.' * 

There are various other means which, although they 
will be more or less incomplete, will prove, if seriously 
attempted and faithftilly carried out, of considerable 
benefit. In fact there is no remedy wholly effec- 
tual, but none without some advantage attending it. 

With regard to the want of punctuality, any 
remedy which acts upon the irregularity just treated 
of will also act more or less fully upon this ; but, in 
addition, the teacher may make the attendance a 
great deal more punctual than what it now is, (1) by 
being punctual himself, and (2) by going on with the 
business exactly at the moment marked on the time 
table of the school. 

In the first place, he must not appear to give 
countenance by his own deficiencies to the short- 
comings of his children; and to make his admo- 
nitions thoroughly of use, he must himself practise 
what he preaches. The Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland oblige the teachers to be in 
attendance half an hour before the time marked on 
the time table for the commencement of the day's 
business ; and in several schools in England the 
managers carry out this rule also. It enables the 
teachers to prepare fully for the arrival of their 
scholars, and to begin the duty of teaching at the 
very moment. When parents see that the teachers 
are thus punctual, they generally manage to make 
their children attend punctually also. 

In the second place, I find that in most schools, 
when pupils come an hour or an hour and a half 
late, they are allowed to begin at the beginning of 



> Min. of Coimcil, 1869-60, p. 190. 
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the day's duty, exactly as if they had been in at the 
proper time. This, of course, prevents all order — 
all adherence to the time table, all economy of the 
master's time — interferes with the attention which 
he should pay to other children, and is, moreover, a 
premium upon irregularity. If children who thus 
attend receive all the lessons they would otherwise 
have received, what is to induce them to attend 
earlier ? And, again, if pupils who attend punc- 
tually are obliged to sit, as they often are, until their 
class-fellows arrive, and thus receive no more benefit 
than those who come late, is it likely that they will 
continue to attend so satisfactorily ? Decidedly not. 
The only course is to go on with the duty, no matter 
how many or how few are punctual, and let those 
who come late lose the benefit of the lessons passed 
over. By this means many will be induced to attend 
regularly who otherwise would not exert themselves 
to do so. 

In addition to the means already stated, the teachers (3.) 
will sometimes be very successful if they directly ap- the^dren 
peal to the scholars themselves. This will be espe- *^e™sd^®«' 
cially the case if their children look up to them with 
respect and confidence. When children are treated 
rationally, it is well known to those who have much 
dealings with them, that they often take a pleasure 
in cooperating in any task. The confidence reposed 
in them, and the tacit flattery that they are worthy 
of that confidence, are very powerftJ stimidants to 
exertion, and will often succeed when all other 
remedies have failed. Children are very grateftd ; 
and gratitude will induce them to accomplish much. 
The grown boys may be the first convinced, and 
their example will aid in convincing the others. 

Parents, moreover, not only like to be consulted 
themselves, but* they like their little children to do 
fi:om kindly motives whatever it is right for them 
to do. 
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12. Parents. 



(138.) The influence of parents is one of the affencies for 

their own good, and for the well-being and advance- 

Neg^ed^ ment of their schools, which teachers too frequently 
overlook. This is partly the result of Govern- 
ment aid, which, by rendering the teachers to a 
certain extent independent of the good- will of the 
people, has lessened the intimate connection which 
ought to exist between them and the parents of the 
children. The masters neglect to solicit the influence 
of the parents, and the parents, in their turn, refuse to 
use this influence either for the teachers' good or for 
the good of the schools. Those two agencies, which 
ought naturally to cooperate in the education of the 

Why wrong, children, thus remain at variance. But if the teachers 
will only consider that there are three parties con- 
cerned in the success of every school — themselves, 
the parents, and the children — and that the institution 
can never attain to its highest point of excellence 
without the joint, and willing aid of all, they will see 
• that they are acting not only wrongly, but foolishly, 
in neglecting to seek the good-will and assistance of 
the people and the children — of the children pro- 
bably even more than of the people, for it is upon 
them that all agencies must ultimately act. The 
influence of the parent and the influence of the 
master are nothing in themselves, but only as they 
are capable of producing activity, zeal and steadiness 
in the pupils. If a master act by himself in trying 
to secure these, neglecting the aid of the parents, he 
employs the least valuable means of success. There 
can be no agency so potent as the natural influence 
of the fether and mother, and no teacher ought to 
neglect to cultivate it. Even for his own sake, he 
ought not to do so ; for the better he is liked the 
better he wiU be paid, and the more there will be to 
pay him. The confidence of the people, which can 
never be thoroughly secured except by personal 
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intercourse, invariably increases the attendance, and 
induces them -to pay more regularly and more 
liberally. 

Mr. Sheridan, writing upon this subject in his Mr.Sheri- 
Report for 1859, says,^ * Teachers can do a good deal yiewg. 
towards improving their own position by labouring 
steadily and perseveringly to render their schools 
more efficient, and by manifesting a zealoiLS interest 
in the progress of their pupils, and in this way in- 
creaang their own influence with the parents. 

* When a pupil has been irregular in attendance, 
or neglects to prepare his tasks properly at home, 
how very rarely does the national teacher take the 
troubte to call upon his parents, and speak in a 
friendly manner to them on the subject. And yet it 
were well worth his while to do so (besides being his 
duty) ; for this is one of the main causes of the popu- 
larity of the " hedge " schoolmaster, who never loses 
an opportunity of manifesting to the parents the inte- 
rest he feels in the progress of their children ; and 
this, too, is doubtless the reason why parents who 
grudge a hal^enny or a penny a- week to the national 
teacher willingly pay threepence or fourpence to the 
" hedge " schoolmaster.' 

This intercourse, in a friendly spirit, tends also to Advantage 
remove many of the difficulties under which teachers **** 
sometimes labour, from the undue interference of 
parents, in the management of the schools. I am 
aware that parents are sometimes exceedingly un- 
reasonable, and that it is difficult, even with the best 
management, to deal satisfactorily with their whims 
and fancies ; but I am also aware that good teachers 
seldom or never complain of this matter. They ap- 
pear to be either wholly free from the annoyance, or 
to be able to overcome objections and difficulties 
without much trouble. Whenever I hear much 

' Eeport of National Education Commissioners, Ireland, 
Tol. 1859 ; Mr. Sheridan's Eeport. 
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stress laid upon the objections of the parents, I am 
always inclined to doubt the efficiency of the schools, 
and, for the most part, I find that I am correct. 
There is a general deficiency in such schools ; and 
as the parents &lsely attribute this to the attention 
given to extra subjects — as grammar, geography, 
history, &c. — ^to the exclusion of the more im- 
portant subjects of the school-course, they begin by 
finding fault, and end by objecting to the study of 
all except reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and, in 
some cases, even of one or two of these. Had the 
defects never existed which first aroused the atten- 
tion of the parents, the teachers would have been 
left undisturbed in the management of their schools. 
How to When the schools are efficient, most of the diffi- 

meet their , . ' 

objections, culties will be overcome by a little address on the 
teacher's part ; but where the parents insist upon 
what they have no right to get, there is but the one 
course. Their children must be refdsed admittance : 
the common good requires such a course. * The 
fimction of the parent is to select a good school for 
his child ; but once the child has been delivered 
over to the charge of the teacher, the parent's direct- 
ing or controlling power ceases. I do not mean to 
deny to the parent an interest in the riegulations of 
the school ; but I do mean to deny him all power of 
interference. We never hear of a parent directing 
the professor of a University as to the portion of the 
college course which he desires his child to study, 
and a stronger reason holds for the parents of chil- 
dren attending elementary schools to abstain from 
all interference with the duties of the teachers, on 
accoimt of their greater ignorance, and therefore 
greater inability to make a wise suggestion, or to 
have any control at all in the technical part of edu- 
cation. There is a certain minimum course of secular 
knowledge which every child that enters an elemen- 
tary school should be compelled to learn, over whiqh, 
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and all the school arrangements connected with 
which, the parent should have no control.' ^ 

A firm, but polite, refusal where parents go to Refusal the 
extremes, is the only true course. It will even be 
the best means of raising the teacher himself in the 
estimation of those whom he thus apparently dis- 
obliges ; for as the parents, if wrong, will gradually 
come to see their error, they will be certain to respect 
him who maintained the right, even at a sacrifice. 
In some cases, teachers of a yielding disposition give 
way to this undue pressure. Being afi-aid to oppose, 
where they know that opposition will produce trouble 
and pecuniary loss, they bend to the storm, and, as 
a natural result, the schools become disorganised 
and confused, and retrograde daily. In the end, the 
masters are blamed by all ; even by the very persons 
they sought to please. They succeed in pleasing 
nobody, and lose their professional character into the 
bargain. 

Another fault, something akin to this, is where Another 
the masters do not indeed give up the teaching of 
the subjects to which the parents object, but devote 
to them much or little time in proportion to the 
opinions which the most influential entertain of 
them. This also is an undue yielding to the inter- 
ference of the people, and must be firmly opposed. 
The masters must weigh well the relative importance 
of each subject, being guided in this a good deal by 
the circumstances of the localities, and then devote 
to each the exact time they think correct. 

There will, however, occasionally arise a few Exceptional 
exceptional cases, no matter how well the general 
rule has been studied. It is in dealing with these 
that the teacher must show his tact and ability. It 
is by judiciously varying the general rules, when no 

' Eeport of National Education Commissioners, 1859 ; Mr. 
Keenan's Keport. 
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principle is involved, to suit peculiarities daily 
arising, that schools are made poptdar. 

13. The Teacher's Office. 

There is scarcely any office under the Government 
which tends more directly to produce the social 
well-being of the people than that of the teacher. A 
good school prevents crime, and thereby adds to the 
value and security of property, and forms beneficially 
the manners and character of the people. A teacher 
has it in his power to plant sedition and discord, to 
sow treason and corruption, irreUgion and immorality, 
and to band the people together for evil; or he may 
cultivate allegiance to the sovereign, obedience to 
God, and respect for our fellow man; and he who 
has so much in his power for good or evil, and 
chooses the right course, is deserving of the highest 
respect of his fellow citizens — ^respect in proportion 
to the power he possesses and not abuses. * But the 
amount of honour and emolument actually attached 
to their calling depends, as is the case with other 
callings, not upon its intrinsic importance, but upon 
the feelings with which it is regarded by society at 
large. If not taught to view the matter in this light, 
there will always be a considerable risk that the 
efforts of the Training College authorities to impress 
the students with a sense of their responsibility, and 
the fact that the course of instruction is carried on 
by the stimulus of literary examinations, may pro- 
duce a combination of zeal — ^half profession^, and 
half religious — with personal ambition which can 
lead only to disappointment and discontent. 

* The occupation of an elementary schoolmaster is 
not well fitted for a young man of an adventurous, 
stirring, or ambitious character, and that it is rather 
a misfortune than otherwise, when persons of that 
temper of mind are led into it by the prospect which 
its earlier stages appear to afford of rising in the 
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world socially as well as intellectually. It is a life 
which requires a quiet even temper, patience^ 
sympathy, fondness for children, and habitual cheer- 
fulness. It wants rather good sense and quiet 
intelligence than a very inquisitive mind or very 
brilliant talents, and the prospects which it affords 
appear well calculated to attract the class of persons 
best fitted for it; A schoolmaster is sure of a good 
income (in England), a great deal of leisure, and 
moderate labour as long as his health lasts. If his 
prospects are not so extensive as in some other walks 
of life, they are more sure. He is never out of work. 
He is affected only casually and indirectly by the 
vicissitudes of trade, and he fills a position, which, 
if not socially all that he could wish, is universally 
recognised as respectable and useful.'^ 

A great deal of the respect given to his office a great 
depends upon the teacher himself. All persons on the ma 
acquainted with the habits of the poor, know that " * 
they respect persons rather than systems. They 
value the teacher and not his teaching, or rather 
they confer upon his office the respect they have for 
the man. Teachers, therefore, must live uprightly what he 
and honourably, and in all their dealings they tole. 
must scorn to act with meanness or craft. Their 
demeanour must be modest and unassiuning, yet free 
from any taint of cringing or sycophancy. They 
must act like men, looking openly in the fe.ce of all, 
holding their own with firmness, giving to each his 
due, but never sacrificing that self respect which 
is their greatest value. They must lead religious 
lives, avoiding public-houses and bad company, and 
must be in every respect a guide for the people with 
whom their lot is cast. 

They must not only be their guide but their friend, 

' Keport of Education Commissioners, 1861-2, voL i. 
p. 162. 
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ever readj to oblige as far as in their power, to 
counsel them, and perform generally the office of true 
neighbours. They must be men of the world, busi- 
ness men, capable of assisting in the difficulties and 
disappointments of their localities, and thus by being 
use^ they may gain the confidence and &your of 
the people, and be in a position to lead them, by 
acting on their higher traits of character, to their 
own good. 
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